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INTRODUCTION: 


HOW THIS BOOK CAME TO BE 


Socrates’ *strangeness"'! is the keynote of Alcibiades’ speech about 


him in the Sympostum. The talk starts on that note (215A); and reverts 
to it near the end: 


Such is his strangeness that you will search and search among those living 
now and among men of the past, and never come close to what he is himself 
and to the things he says. (221D) 


This book is for readers of Plato's earlier dialogues? who have felt this 
strangeness, have asked themselves what to makc of it, have 
pondered answers to its enigmas, and are willing to work their way 
through vet another. What I offer should not distract them from 
their encounter with the Socrates who lives in Plato's text. It should 
take them back there for a closer look. 

The book has been a long time in the making. It started with a 
non-start. A stroke of luck in 1953 had assured me of a vear entirely 
frec from teaching. I had gone to the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton to work on Plato's philosophy, uncommitted as to how 
I would proceed. Harold Cherniss, the great scholar in mv field 
there, declined to give advice - how like Socrates he was in this. Left 
to my own devices, I cut the project in half, allocating the whole of 
that vear to a study of Plato's Socratic dialogues. This much at least 
I was determined to finish, for a somewhat ridiculous reason: so I 
could win at last (Ї was then in mid-career) that sime qua non of 


&romío. The Greek is stronger; “strangeness” picks it up at the lower end of its intensity- 
range. At the higher end "outrageousness" or even "absurdity" would be required to 
match its force: when Callicles in the Gorgias (4946) exclaims “how Gtotros vou are, 
Socrates," “how outrageous you are" (‘absurd in Woodhead and in Irwin) is just what 
he means. (Translations of Plato's dialogues to which I refer throughout the book are listed 
in the Bibliography at the end. 

2 Their protagonist is, for all practical purposes, the only “Socrates” I shall be talking about 
throughout this book. Is this the real Socrates, the Socrates of history? Yes. But isn't it 
Plato? Yes. Can it be both? Yes. How so? Readers will get an answer in chapter 2, if they 
can bear the suspense. If they can't, they may skip to chapter 2 at once. 
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respectability in American academia, a book-length work between 
hard covers. So I toiled and moiled and, sure enough, by that year’s 
end a MS of the desired length sat finished on my desk. But when I 
was about to package it and send it off I paused to take a cool, 
critical look at it. I went through it from start to finish as I would if 
it had been written by someone else and I was reading it for a 
publisher. By the time I had got to the end a feeling Jn the pit of my 
stomach told me that the MS was a lemon. It did give, I was 
satisfied, correct answers to the questions I had asked - much the 
same questions as those which specialists in the field had been 
addressing in the preceding half-century. And still it was wrong. 
Why? If I could have given then my present verdict on it, it would 
have been that the strangeness of Socrates had been missed. A vague 
sense of this, more instinct than reasoned judgement, left me with the 
conviction that the best thing I could do with that MS was to junk 
it. And so I did. 

Looking back on that decision now, decades Jater, I sce it as one 
of the wisest I have ever made. If I had put that book into print and 
moved into position to defend it, I would have gone further and 
further into the morass. Having cut my losses, what was the result? 
A wasted year? Hardly. Putting into black and white that wrong 
account of Socrates enabled me to glimpse some of the things necded 
to put it right. The first of these was that his paradoxes, pushed to 
the margins in that book, had to be brought into dead center.? Even 
if I did not succeed in cracking them, the anguished sense of their 
presence would have to be my companion in any writing on Socrates 
I would ever do. 

The chance of a new start on a smaller scale came immediately. 
I was asked to do the Introduction to the Protagoras for the Liberal 
Arts Press. Its serics of classics was aimed at the college audience — 
ihe one I had been addressing with relish in my undergraduate 
classes for over twenty years, first at Queen's in Canada, then at 
Cornell and then again at Princeton. Grcekless, rebuffed bv techni- 
caliues, turned off by the paraphernalia of research, but respectful of 
its aims, they were eagerly responsive if one caught them where they 
lived. I tried this voice in that Introduction? and I felt that it 
succeeded where the book had failed.? This Socrates was alive. 


3 Thart Socrates’ strangeness is the key to his personality has been occasionally noticed in the 
scholarly literature (e.g. Robin, 1928: 186; cf. also Barabas, 1986: 89f.:. The present book 
is written with the convicuon that it is also the key to his philosophy. 

4 Vlastos, 1956: vii-lvi. 

It elicited à handwritten one-sentence note from Robert Oppenheimer, then Director of the 

Insütute, that warmed my heart more than anything anyone had ever said to me about my 
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I kept that voice the following year in an address to the 
Humanities Association of Canada, entitled, in private recollection 
of the aborted book, “ Тһе paradox of Socrates". Here again I was 
not talking to fellow-specialists. Addressing scholars hailing from 
widelv different bands of the academic spectrum I acknowledged the 
perils of docta ignorantia, never greater than in our own day of 
professionalized, dispersed, fragmented, minutely specialized re- 
search. Lamenting the scholar’s alienation from humanity, I said 
(1958: 497) that what I would offer in my address would not be 
scholarship but *humanism" on a jokey definition of the “hu- 
manist" as “а scholar making a strenuous effort to be human, 
trving, first, to find the relevance of his individual work to our 
common humanity ; secondly to state his findings in common speech 
— not folksy talk, just the Quecn’s English, unassisted by a suitcase- 
ful of technical glossaries.’ Is it really possible to do scholarship and 
that sort of “humanism, ` both at once? I cannot be sure. But that 
is what I was trying for in that address. And I am not giving up in 
the present book, though it will be more difficult now, for this work 
will have to be weighted more heavily on the side of scholarship. 

There were errors in that early work which I have never tried to 
dig up and recant. It is boringly self-important to excavate the 
archaeology of one’s mistakes.’ But onc of them is too big - a rca! 
whopper — and too noxious to be allowed a place in the limbo of 
forgettable mishaps.* It concerns what I had made of Socrates’ 
central paradox, his profession of ignorance. He asserts that he has по 
knowledge, none whatever, not а smidgin of it, "по wisdom, great 
or small" (4p. 21в-р). But he speaks and lives, serenely confident 
that he has a goodly stock of it — sufficient for the quotidian pursuit 
of virtue. And he implies as much in what he says.” To keep faith with 
Socrates! strangeness some way has to be found to save both the 
assertion of his ignorance and the implied negation, My mistake - 
explicit in the Introduction to the Protagoras, implicit in "Ihe 


work: 7 Thank vou, Gregory, for the pure gold of your Socrates. ` Is it not rank boastfulness 
to make this public? It would be if it had come from a leHow-specialist. 
6 Vlastos. 1958: 496-316. . 
Dut I am gratified to see Donald Morrison (1087: 9-22) taking seriously enough things I 
had said in a scmi-popular essay thirty years ago to think them worth rebutting now ina 
technical journal. Should I be reproached for having misled Santas and Kraut in the way 
he thinks I did? I think not. If either of these fine scholars did swallow an erroneous view 
of Xenophon on the strength of nothing better than my say-so which I gravely doubt, 
they would have only themselves to blame. 
Since that work is still being read by college students there is some point in correcting its 
major error. | | : "X | 
о In Vlastos, 1985: :ff, at 3-11 I assemble seven texts in which the implication is 
unambiguous: I shall be citing more of them in the present volume in due course. 
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paradox of Socrates" — had been to accept the assertion and ignore 
the balancing reservation. I had maintained: “he has seen [1] that 


his investigative method's aim cannot be final demonstrative 
certainty, and [2] thatits practice is quite compatible with suspended 
judgment as to the material truth of any of its conclusions” (Vlastos, 
1956: xxxi). [1] is exactly right and it goes to the heart of what is 
ground-breakingly new in Socrates. What I had said ЖО this effect - 
placing Socrates’ renunciation of epistemic ceraint. at the core of 
his philosophizing — was one of the best things in that Introduction. 
But it was wrong to conjoin with it claim [2]. There is no necessary 
connection. John Dewey was not giving up the search for knowledge 
when making the quest for certainty his béte noire." Neither was 
Socrates in hs disclaimer of certainty -- he least of all philosophers, 
maintaining as he did that knowledge 15 virtue. My error had been 
to saddle Socrates with [2] on the strength of nothing better than [1]. 

Others beside myself had fallen into that trap. This is how George 
Grote, prince of Victorian Platonists, represents the position he 
thinks Socrates is holding throughout his elenctic searches: ^ I have 
not made up my mind...I give you Ше reasons for and against. 
You must decide for yourself. 7" Invoking Cicero's authority, Grote 
associated Socrates with the leaders of the “New Academy, 
Arcesilaus and Carneades, those out-and-out skeptics, who main- 
tained suspended judgement /&rroxn) about everything in the belief 
that they were followi ing in Socrates’ footsteps. 12 Cicero o, who finds 
this position attractive,!? speaks of it as “propounded by Socrates, 
reaffirmed Бу Arcesilaus and confirmed by Carneades, ^! 

It should not have taken me twenty vears to discover that this is 
badly out of line with what we see of Socrates in Plato’s earlier 
dialogues, the most reliable of our sources. When toid in the Gorgias 
4738) that it would not be difficult to refute his thesis, Socrates 
retorts: “not difficult, Polus, but impossible; for what is true is never 
refuted.” A little later (4798) he asks: “Has it not been proved that 
what I said was true?" By no stretch of the imagination could Plato 
have put such words into the mouth of someone who is maintaining 
"suspended judgement," has “not made up his mind," "argues 
against everything and makes no positive assertions. !? No moral 
то “The Quest Гог Certainty” had been the title of his Gifford Lectures. 

11 Grote, 1865: 1 239. 

їз See Glucker, 1978: 32ff.: сб. also Long. 1986: 431 at 440-1. 

13 He too falls into the trap, associating principled abstention from either assent or dissent 
ineque adfirmare quemquam, neque adsensione approbare) with the renunciation of certainty “de 


omnibus quaeritur, nihil certi dicitur) ‘Acad. 1.45-6), as though the latter required the former. 
14 De Natura Deorum 1.11. 


15 The last of these quotations is Cicero's description of the position of the New Academy: 
contra omnia disserendi nullamque rem aperte iudicandi (Acad. 1.44-6./ 
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philosopher has ever avowed more positive conviction of the truth of 
a risky thesis than does Socrates when he argues, for example, that 
he who wrongs another person always damages his own happiness 
more than his victim’s.!* How Arcesilaus and Carneades could have 
associated their systematic adherence to ётоҳт with Socrates’ 
ringing affirmations we shall never know: our information about 
them is all too scant. But in Grote’s case we do have his three-volume 
work on Plato (1865). When we scan it and find it ignoring texts 
scattered throughout Plato’s earlier dialogues which repel that 
description of Socrates’ epistemic stance, we have no choice but to 
say that, fine Platonist though Grote was, in this he had missed his 
bus and jumped on another going the opposite way. A /отітогі so had 
I in those early essavs. 

The wonder of it is that criticism was so slow in coming. While 
bucketfuls of it were being poured on a paper I had published a little 
earlier on Plato’s metaphysics!" ‘it was to pros e the most relentlessly 
rebutted monograph of the fifties in its field)? not a word was raised 
against mv skeptical Socrates until late in the sixties, except for an 
aside in a footnote in E. R. Dodds’ commentary on the Gorgias.'® 
Extended critique was to come only nine years after that, in Norman 
Gulley’s The Philosophy af Socrates, the first book-length work on 
Socrates to appear in English since A. E. Taylor's Socrates (1933). 
Gulley put his finger on various defects in my agnostic Socrates, so 
unlike Aristotle's and Xenophon's. I discounted that critique because 
it was based on the traditional view which emasculates Socrates? 
profession of ignorance by reducing it to a pedagogical feint.?! 
Anyhow, by that time I was too deep in other concerns. All I 
managed to write about Socrates in the sixties was a short paper, 
“Was Polus Refuted? ",?? which was on the right lines but did not 
get to the bottom of the problem it raised (this would await Irwin 
and Santas in the seventies:,?? a breezy essay in the Pale Review 
(1974) “Socrates on Political Obedience and Disobedience,” which. 
provoked {and probably deserved) the withering irony in the title of 
Dybikowski's rebuttal in the same journal (1975), Was Socrates as 
Rational as Professor Viastos?”; and a longer not entirely 
successful, paper entitled “Socrates on Acrasia" (1969). In none of 
16 G. 473 AR. ; sce especially chapter 5, section ш below. «References to Plato's dialogues will 

be made by abbreviations, listed at pp. 83-5 below, adapted from those in Irwin, 1977a.) 
17 Viastos, 1954: 310ff. 


18 Twenty-one papers by other scholars on the Third Man Argument followed most of them 
are listed in Vlastos, 1981: 361—2}; almost all of them contain criticism of mine. 


19 1959: 16, п. 2. 20 1968: 688. | 
21 1 had not yet got it through my head that a critic who is dead wrong on one point may be 
dead right on several others. 22 1967: 454. 


23 See section m of chapter 5 below. 
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these did I undertake to remedy, or even so much as acknowledge, 
the major fault in the account of Socrates’ philosophy I had put into 
those two essays in the fifties. Those I was now dismissing as the 
juvenilia of my middle age. 

The stimulus for fresh thinking on Socrates came in a stunning 
new book, Plato’s Moral Theory, by Terry Irwin.” At Princeton I had 
been pro forma the supervisor of the vast thesis (the Jpngest and also 
the best ever written under my supervision, all ofit lean, close-packed 
argument) of which the book was a partial result. To read it in its 
final form, now organized into an outrageously bold argument, 
proved one of the outstanding learning experiences of my life. It did 
more to invigorate and deepen my understanding of its topic than 
anything I had yet read. Everything in Irwin's bibliography, 
extending to hundreds of items (books and journal articles), was well 
known to me, as was only to be expected: by this time I had been 
teaching Plato for nearly fifty vears. I had rcad virtually all of them; 
some of them I had studied in depth. But none of them had made 
anything like the same impact on me. For none had cut so brutally 
to the bone of the fundamental questions. 

The biggest of these is whether or not the moral philosophy in 
Plato's dialogues is broadly utilitarian. This, certainly, is how it strikes 
one on first encounter, since the claim persistently made there is that 
"justice pays” — pays off in happiness for the agent. This looks like 
saying that one’s final reason for moral conduct should be that this 
is one’s safest guide to a non-moral end. Highly reputable books have 
taken this line when expounding the earlier, Socratic, part of Plato's 
corpus. Others merely dodged the problem. In УУ. К. С. Guthrie’s 
History of Greek Philosophy certified by its Cambridge imprint as an 
authoritative reference work and widely used as such throughout the 
world) we read that "Socrates was famous for this utilitarian 
approach to goodness and virtue. 7? The author assumes that of 
course we all know what “utilitarianism” would mean when lifted 
out of the works of nineteenth-century British moralists and made to 
categorize the very different kind of theorizing assayed by the Greek 
pioneers. 

Read the first four chapters of Irwin's book if vou have the 
stomach for them and you may see why, when I went through them, 
24 Irwin, 1977a. 

25 Guthrie, 1969: 462. He would not have been wrong if he had said this only with reference 
to certain passages in Xenophon (as in the conversations with Aristippus, Мет. 2.1 and 

Euthydemus 4.5.1-11; he attributes the same view to his other hero, Cyrus: Cyr. 1.5.8- 12. 


But neither does Xenophon make Socrates a consistent utilitarian: see e.g. Mem. 4.8.6 to 
the contrary. 
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I was so often reminded of the saying malheur au vague, mieux vaut le 
faux. Irwin discards “utilitarianism,” finding it hopeless as the 
precision tool he needs to analyze what Socrates has to say about 
virtue and happiness. He replaces it with “instrumentalism 7, the 
view that virtue is only an "instrumental means" to happiness - 
“entirely distinct" from happiness, only causally connected with 
it. The question then becomes crystal-clear: Does the relation of 
virtue to happiness in Socrates’ moral philosophy satisfy. this 
specification? In his investigation of the works of Plato's middle 
period Irwin’s answer to this precise question is, precisely, No. 
But when discussing the Socratic dialogues of Plato’s earlier years 
Irwin's answer in that book is а no less precise ^ Yes." | 

Agreeing with the “Хо” in Irwin’s book - certainly, Plato is no 
“instrumentalist” — I dissented sharply from its * Yes": there was 
even less of that, I felt, in Socrates than in Plato. I said so in no 
uncertain terms in reviewing the book for the Limes Literary 
Supplement," recognizing Irwin's extraordinary talent” but arguing 
hard against his view of Socrates, insisting on a diametrically 
opposite view which hails Socrates as the founder of that long line of 
theorizing first expounded in the Platonic corpus, reaffirmed more 
cautiously in Aristotle, in recklessly extreme terms by Antisthenes 
and his Cynic progeny and also Бу the Stoics,?? which makes virtue 
no mere external means to happiness but its inmost core, its sole or 
major component. Irwin replied, rebutting my critique ina letter to 
the 7.L.S. I replied to the reply, and so did he again and again. The 
merry-go-round went on for nearly six months®®—the longest 
philosophical exchange on record in the correspondence columns of 
TLS: 

What was it that I found unacceptable in the view that for 
Socrates virtue is only an "instrumental" means to happiness? It 
was the claim that for Socrates happiness and virtue are “ 
distinct, 7?! so much so that the happiness desired by all human 
beings as the final end of all their actions is the same for all of them, 


entirely 


26 Irwin, 19774: 300, п. 52. 27 Vlastos, 1978a. Д й 

28 Му judgment was to be amply vindicated Бу his subsequent work оп Aristotle, No more 
fundamental contribution to Aristotelian studies has been made in my lifetime than his 
Aristotle s First Principles (19885. S An 

29 But not by another member of the Socratic circle, Aristippus, founder of the hedonist line 

' of moral theory, in which the end is pleasure and virtue is valued only as a means to 

pleasure (D.L. 2.87). | , 

30 lrwin's first letter was in March, mv last was in September. It ended when I announce 

in my September letter that this would be my last and Irwin then, by courtesy, allowed 

y 
me the last word. m . 
See the description of "instrumental means" in Irwin, 1977a: 300, n. 53. 
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regardless of differences in their moral character: all of them, the 


noblest and the most depraved have 
noble pra 


«ame San “кт PS EET. UR 
St апа the most се 


ved, have the same “determinate” final 
end; they differ only in their choice of means.?? Is such a view ever 
stated by Socrates in our texts? Obviously not. But every 
philosophical interpretation of his philosophy has to go, to some 
degree, bevond what is said in so many words in our texts. Irwin's 
is no exception. It is a brilliant feat of the constructive imagination. 
To decide whether or not it is true we have to ask: Is it a credible 
account of what is taught by Socrates in the text of Plato's earlier 
dialogues? 

Here the first question has to be: Does it allow the Socrates of 
Plato's Apology, Crito, and Gorgias an internally consistent theory? In 
my July letter to 7.2.5. I argued that it does not.?? Let me try to 
make the same point more simply now. Here is what Plato's Socrates 
says when explaining himself to the court that was to sentence him 
to death. Addressing an imaginary fellow-citizen who is reproaching 
him for having lived in a way that now puts him in peril of exccution 
as a criminal, he retorts: 


Ap. 2885-9: "You don't speak well, O man, if vou believe that someone 
worth anything at all would give countervailing weight to danger of life or 
death or give consideration to anything but this when he acts: whether his action 
is just or unjust, the action of a good or evil man. ^?! 


And this is how Irwin himself glosses a text in the Gorgias (512D—E): 
“itis living well that matters, however bad the consequences for the future 
welfare may be" (1977a: 240). Could Socrates be saying this if the 
instrumentalist construction. of his view were correct? On that 
construction what must determine the choice between just and 
unjust action would have to be only the consequences for something 
distinct from virtue. But what Socrates in fact believes is that the 
choice should be determined by adherence to virtue regardless of the 
consequence for anything distinct from virtue. Lhe ultimate choice would 
be for happiness in either case, since Socrates holds that this is 
everyone's ultimate end. But the motivation would be radically 
different in the two cases, as I emphasize in my last letter.?? 


32 А brief quote from the second paragraph in my review of his book: “ Socrates is supposed 
to hold that the virtuous and the vicious are pursuing the same end, differing only in their 


choice of means, and that the moralisUs task is simplv to enlighten that choice... The 

programme is reductionist. Moral knowledge is only ` technical’ knowledge — knowledge of 
- 

means. 


33 Butin such a labored way that I have only myself to blame if the point did not get across. 
34 I shall be quoting this text again and discussing its implications in chapter 8, and then 
again in the Epilogue. 35 Т.1.5., Sept. 3, 1978. 
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However, the brunt of my critique does not fall on the 
inconsistency between. 
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(1) Virtue should be pursued “however ba 
anything distinct from virtue, 


and 


(2) Virtue should be pursued only for its consequences for 
; ae : Ls : 36 
happiness, which is something distinct from virtue. 


I argue that even if Socratic instrumentalism were internally 
consistent it would be sadly deficient in good sense.” Consider 
Socrates’ claim that the just man is always happier than his unjust 
oppressor. In the example in my first letter (March) Socrates makes 
the claim that the tyrant who breaks an innocent man and prospers 
as a result has damaged his own happiness more than his victim's. 
Allow those two men sufficiently diflerent conceptions of happiness 
and the claim, thought still very hard to believe, could be sanely held 
within the limits of Socrates strangeness. Not so on the in- 
sirumentalist hypothesis that the tyrant and his victim both want the 
same thing and the victim gets more of that same thing than does tlie 
tyrant.?^ Socrates would be lacking in the most rudimentary good 
sense if he had really believed such a thing. Did I get this point across 
to Irwin? In his Mav letter he retorts that “ philosophers [sometimes] 
believe implausible things." True enough. But has any philosopher 
ever believed anything (Ла implausible? " 
Had the debate been judged by an impartial referee the decision 
would have undoubtedly gone to Irwin on " points": he made the 


36 Thougb this would suffice w discredit the interpretation in the absence of direct evidence 
for it in Plato's text: a well established " principle of charity " гоп which sec additional note 
ot below: makes a construction of a writers words which preserves consistency preferable 
to any Which does not. $ Й 

37 Cf. the belief that a seratch on my finger would cause the destruction of the universe. 
Suppose that, as Hume thought, this belief were internally consistent, Who but à madman 
would entertain it seriously ? 

38 Quoting from my letter to 7.1.5. of April 21: “the tvrant would have got more of what 
he wants if he had changed places with his victim." The absurdity of this hypothesis did 
not faze Irwin: he retorted that it is no more implausible than is J. S. Mill's version of 
utilitarianism. But the latter is no more absurd than is any respectable philosophical view 
which we consider mistaken. Conversely that Plato's tyrant should elect to suffer the wreck 
of his wordly fortunes and excruciaung sufferi ng for the sake of justice із a flat psychological 
impossibility: in Plato's characterizauon of him he gives expediency-power-pleasure lop 
place in his established preference-ranking, justice bottom place. Someone with these 
preference-rankings would have to jump out of his psychological skin to elect the most 
extreme suffering for the sake of preserving justice. The trouble with the position Irwin 
gives Socrates in 1977a: ch. 3 is that it postulates in all human beings a uniform desire for 
an identical undescribed happiness which has no relation to their psychological differences. 
Its people have no psychological skin to jump out of. 
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best case for the weaker thesis. He thereby confirmed himself in his 
adherence to the instrumentalist view of Socrates.2% So the 
controversy in 7.L.S. did not do much for him. But it did wonders 
for me. It marked a milestone in my own understanding of Socrates. 
I could now see, more clearly than ever before, Socrates’ true place 
in the development of Greek thought:?? he is the first to establish the 
eudaemonist foundation of ethical theory which becomes common 
ground for all of the schools that spring up around him, and more; 
he is the founder of the non-instrumentalist form of eudaemonism 
held in common by Platonists, Aristotelians, Cynics, and Stoics, i.e. 
of all Greek moral philosophers excep! the Epicureans. For this 
enhanced understanding I was indebted to Irwin, and also for 
something else: for his deportment in the debate. He argued his case 
with cool composure, without the least hostility, thereby evoking 
from me too argument free from acrimony. So the debate put no 
strain оп our personal relations, and did not impede the development 
of what was to become one of the cherished friendships of my life and 
one of the most productive. In subsequent exchanges by cor- 
respondence Irwin has given me positive help in clarifying my own 
view. The first essay I published after that debate, "Socrates! 
Contribution to the Greek Sense of Justice, "!! had swung too far to 
the other extreme, taking Socrates’ view of the relation of virtue 
to happiness to be identity, no less. As I shall be explaining in 
chapter 8 below, this was wrong — not so wrong as to degrade it to 
a mere instrumentality, but still wrong, and it had to be put right. 
Irwin had pointed out to me a mistake in logic which had facilitated 
that conclusion.?? 

An unexpected sequel to the controversy іп T.L.S. (perhaps even 
a by-product of it: it had advertised the fact that my retirement from 
Princeton had not proved a sentence of civil death} was the 
invitation to give the Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews in 1981. 
Considering that the roster of carlier Gifford lecturers had included 
awe-inspiring names — Josiah Royce, William James, John Dewey — 
the invitation was intimidating. But 1 resisted the impulse to chicken 


39 A subsequent development of his view 1986: 85-112) seeks to take the madness out of it by 
allowing Socrates an “adaptive conception of happiness, " namely that once we understand 
that some desire of ours is unrealizable. it vanishes, and then its frustration is no blot on 
our happiness 197 et passim). This looks like making sour grapes а highest-level principle of 
moral choice. Nothing remotely like this is ever said or implied in our Socratic texts. And 
any suggestion of an affinity between Socratic and Epicurean thought could only be made 
in defiance of the historical facts: In the writings of the Epicureans "Socrates was 
portrayed as the complete апіі-Ерісигеап ” (Long, 1988; 155): for detailed documentation 
see Kleve, 1981. 40 Cf. section m, chapter 8. 41 1980: зот. 

42 I acknowledge his help when making the correction in 1984: see chapter 8, n. 46. 
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out and the result has been the work behind this book and more: all 
the intellectual effort I have mustered since 1978 was elicited by the 
challenge of that invitation. For this I could never be grateful 
enough to the Gifford Trust. Years which might have slid into 
vacuous tranquillity were galvanized. Nothing I had ever done 
beforc — neither my struggles with the Presocratics in the late forties 
nor with Plato’s ontology in the fifties and with his moral psychology 
and social philosophy in the sixties and seventies - had engaged me 
so totally. For a time I even dropped my research on Plato’s 
ontology. I returned to її" only when I realized that the contrast 
between the metaphysical entities which Plato called * Forms" or 
*Ideas" and the foci of Socratic definitional inquiry which could 
also be called “forms” or *ideas"?* was crucial for the right 
understanding of the relation of the “Socrates”’ of Plato’s earlier 
dialogues to his namesake who expounds thereafter the Platonic two- 
world view.?? 

Though I knew that a highly finished performance was expected 
at St. Andrews, the three years allowed me to prepare were used up 
just in the preliminary task of clarifying my understanding of their 
theme. I pursued this by means of hand-outs on various, subtopics 
presented for discussion in graduate and post-graduate seminars. 
There was one at Toronto, attended by faculty and students in 
philosophy or classics, where I ventured, with enormous benefit, a 
trial run of the material I was working up for the St. Andrews 
Lectures.! T did the same, with equally helpful results, in seminars 
on Socrates at Berkeley, both regular ones for the University?” and 
a Summer Seminar for College Teachers in Philosophy under the 
auspices of the National Endowment of the Humanities. In the latter 
I was privileged to share my thoughts on Socrates with vounger 
scholars whose teaching in their own institutions abutted on Greek 
philosophy, and they did more for me than I for them.** Helpful to 


43 Sec chapter 2, sections п and ш. 

44 The shift in typography from "Forms" in Plato to "forms" in Socrates will be reminding 
the reader of that difference throughout the book. 

45 This will be a major theme in chapter 2 

46 Irecord with gratitude the benefit to me of contributions to the discussions in that seminar 

whose membership included the late Leonard Woodbury, and David Gauthier, Ronnic de 

Sousa, Hans Herzberger, Kenneth Henwood, and Edward Halper. 

I acknowledge with warmest thanks clarification of my thought through comments made 

in those seminars at Berkeley, or later ones on the same campus, by Alan Code, A. A. 

Long. Benson Mates, Alan Silverman, and Stephen White. 

48 I derived particular benefit from contributions by Hugh Benson, John Beversluis, Tom 
Brickhouse, Danie! Graham, David Halperin, Grant Luckhardt, Mark McPherran, 
William Prior, Nicholas Smith, Roslyn Weiss, and Donald Zeyl. 
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nal Center for the Humanities in North 
Carolina which I attended as a Senior Fellow in the Fall of 1980 and 
1981,** working there under ideal conditions of interaction with 
scholars in other humanistic fields. 

I reached St. Andrews quaking in my shoes, my preparation of the 
lectures I was to give there nowhere near the point Ar would have 
had to reach before being entitled to publication. ey could take 
my audience no further than I had yet managed to come myself. 
Their audience was town no less than gown, so once again I was 
challenged to speak in a voice that reached non-specialists. At the 
same time I had the benefit of expert criticism from scholars in the 
University which had enjoyed a highiy distinguished tradition of 
Socratic scholarship. That fine Hellenist, John Burnet, with whose 
Oxford text of Plato’s works (1900) and commentaries on the 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito (1924), and on the Phaedo I had lived for 
decades, had been the Professor of Greek there in the first part of the 
present century. Third in succession to him had been Kenneth 
Dover, whose masterly essay on Socrates in the Introduction to his 
edition of the Clouds (1968) I had reprinted in my collection, The 
Philosophy of Socrates (1971). His successor was Ian Kidd, the learned 
editor of the definitive Posidontus?" to whose article on Socrates in the 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (1954) I had been referring my students as 
the best available essay-length introduction to Socrates’ character 
and philosophy. 

It was very fortunate, I feel, that the terms of the appointment, 
though inviting publication, did not require it. Because of this I had 
the chance to pursue my own understanding of Socrates’ thought 
while expounding it at St. Andrews and continuing to reflect on it 
critically thereafter. The lectures were written out, and could have 
been published immediately. But their thought was far from 
complete. To print them in that form would have been almost as 
much of a disaster as the publication of the aborted MS I had 
produced twenty-five years earlier at Princeton. Missing from the 
material I had brought to St. Andrews was what I would be learning 
there from audience-response. A good example concerns the topic to 
which I have alluded already: the view that the relation of virtue to 
happiness in Socrates’ thought was identity. This interpretation had 


me in a different way had been special presentations I had the 


chance to make at the Nati 


cnan шаке at the Nati 


49 Two of them contained much of the material I was to publish under the üiles of “The 
Socratic Elenchus" (1983а: 27-58 and 71-4) and ‘Socrates’ Disavowal of Knowledge” 
(1985: 1-31). 

50 His edition of vol. 1 of Posidonius’ Fragments had appeared in 1972 (second edition in 
1989). The Commentary in Volume п of the work appeared in 1988. 
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not been made without considerable textual support. What else but 
this, I had thought, could Socrates have meant in saying that virtue 
is "Пе mark (скотптоб) to which one should look in living, ad! actions, 
one’s own or those of one’s city, directed to the end that justice and 
süphrosyné shall be present in one who is to be blessed ” (G. 507D)? But 
it was strongly contested in the seminar which followed the lecture 
where I argued for that claim. Ian Kidd pointed out that to give 
Socrates this view would be to collapse the difference between his 
position and that of the Stoics, which sound historical judgment 
could hardly allow. I recognized the justice of his criticism and said 
so in one of the later lectures in the series. But to find the right terms 
in which the true relation of virtue to happiness is understood in 
Plato's account of Socrates? view was a much longer job. It was not 
to be until more than two years later that I would hit on mv solution 
to this extremely difficult problem.?! 

And this is only one of several things that needed to be put right 
before the picture of Socratic philosophizing I had presented in those 
lectures would be ready for print. One of them was the ironv of 
Socrates. Nothing about him, I felt, had been less well understood 
than this in the preceding literature. In a misinterpretation that was 
virtually canonical - it was even ensconced in the dictionaries - 
Socratic irony had been taken to mean Socratic deception, be it 
malicious, as Thrasymachus is made to sec it in the Republic,®? or 
benign, as Alcibiades has often been understood to represent itin the 
Symposium.?? It would be a long time before 1 could put my finger on 
why this was wrong. I did so in a lecture on “Socratic Irony” in 
Cambridge.** three vears after I had delivered the one on the same 
theme at St. Andrews which I could now see was hopelessly 
inadequate: it got no further than identifving the ironical component 
in Socrates’ character (which I described, correctly enough, as "а 
collage of ironies”), failing to see how irony served as the vehicle of 
his profession of ignorance, intelligible only if understood to disclaim 
one sort of knowledge, while claiming another in the same breath. I 
consider this proposal so fundamental that I am putting it into the 
first chapter in the present book. But I am not suggesting that it can 
stand alone. Its indispensable support is in the essay I published 
shortly after, Socrates Disavowal of Knowledge” (1985), in which 
I argue systematically for the claim that the disavowal is a “ complex 
irony," a figure of speech in which what is said both is and isn’t what 


51 In a jecture in Cambridge іп 1984, now chapter 8 of this book. 
52 Trin chapter 1 below. 53 T8, Tg in the same chapter. 
54 Vlastos, r987b: 79-96, now reprinted as chapter r. 
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is meant. I give a brief version of that argument in additional notc 
г.г on ‘Socrates’ complex philosophical ironies.” 

The other lecture at St. Andrews where the thought had failed to 
touch bottom was the one on the Socratic Elenchus. Not that there 
was anything there I would want to take back. Its claim that the 
elenchus is a method of philosophical investigation — no mere device 
for exposing confusions in his interlocutors, which is what Richard 
Robinson had made of it in his book, Plato’s Earlier Bialectic? - was 
dead right. In my lecture I maintained contra Robinson that while 
the elenchus was adversative, pervasively negative in form, its aim 
was strongly positive: to discover and defend true moral doctrine.*® 
This emphasis, I believe, was right, and so too the claim?" that what 
Socrates aimed to discover by this means was knowledge, not just 
true belief. So too was the restricted scope I allowed it, insisting, with 
Woodruff;?? that in the earlier dialogues it is used to test only moral, 
never metaphysical or epistemological theses: contrary to what he 
will be doing in the dialogues of Plato's middle period, this earlier 
Socrates uses the elenchus exclusively in the pursuit of moral truth, 
remaining from first to last a single-minded moralist, never venturing 
into meta-elenctic argument intended to probe the validity of his 
investigative method or the truth of its ontological presuppositions. 
And so finally was my insistence on the importance of Socrates’ 
frequent injunction *Say only what you believe." Richard Robinson 
had been well aware of the presence of this rule in Socratic 
argument. But neither he nor anyone else had realized the 
methodological implication of this rule — that its operative force was 
to exclude debate on unasserted premises, thereby distinguishing Socratic 
from Zenonian and, indeed (so far as we know), from all earlier 
dialectic. 

On all these aspects of the elenchus I was entirely clear in that 
lecture on it in my Gifford series at St. Andrews. But I was still 
stumped оп what 1 had been calling in seminars throughout 


55 Though differing from Robinson on this score my debt to him on other grounds is 
immense. The appreciation of the elenchus as a fundamental and distinctive feature of 
Socrates’ method of investigation is something for which Robinson had fought single- 
handed in mid-century. How far ahead of his time he was on this is best seen by comparing 
his treatment of the elenchus with what other scholars say or, rather, fail to say, about it 
in important work anteceding the publication of Robinson's book ‘Maier, 1913: 367#.: А. 
E. Taylor, 1929: passim; Cornford, 1932: 29ff.; Shorey, 1933: passim; Hardie, 1936: passim: 
or even decades after its publication {Kneale & Kneale, 1962: 1#.; Crombie, 1963: 517ff.; 
Guthrie, 1969: 417ff.; von Fritz, 1971: 250tT.j. . 

6 As Gulley had argued before me (1968: 221ї.) and Irwin (1977а: 36-8 et passim). 

7 See Vlastos, 1985: 1ff. at 5, n. 12. 

8 Woodruff, 1982: 137-8. I acknowledge the debt in Vlastos, 1983a: 33. n. 22. 

59 Robinson, 1953: 15H. 
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preceding years “the puzzle of the elenchus," namely, how it is that 
Socrates expects to reach truth by an argumentative method which 
ofits very nature could only test consistency. On Donald Davidson's 
theory of knowledge, consistency should suffice for truth.*° But по 
one, least of all Davidson himself, would suggest that Socrates could 
be regarded as a preternaturally prescient Davidsonian, two and a 
half millennia ahead of his time. In fidelity to our texts no 
epistemological theory at all can be ascribed to Socrates.*? How else then 
could we reasonably account for his conviction that moral truth is 
what he did reach by means of his elenctic arguments? Light on this 
point broke when it occurred to me to ask: Is it not just possible that 
Socrates was making certain assumptions, without any philosophical 
theory to support them, which would have made it seem reasonable 
to believe that the elenchus did more than show the inconsistency of 
his interlocutors’ false belief with those other beliefs of theirs from 
which Socrates deduced its negation? Suppose he had believed that 
the moral truth for which he was searching was already im cach of his 
interlocutors in the form of true beliefs, accessible to him in his 
elenctic encounters with them, and that he could always count on the 
presence of these belicfs in their mind and could use them as the 
premises from which the negation of their false thesis could be 
derived. Then it seemed to me Socrates’ conviction that he could 
discover moral truth by means of his elenctic arguments would not 
seem so unreasonable after all. This is the new approach to the 
problem I was to take in “The Socratic Elenchus" (Vlastos, 
1983a)9* and this I reached only after I had delivered that lecture on 
the elenchus in my Giffords in 1981. 

Less than two years after my return to Berkeley, Dame Fortune 
unexpectedly smiled again. I received an invitation to go to 
Cambridge on a visiting appointment as Distinguished Professorial 
Fellow at Christ’s College and Lecturer in the University’s Faculty 
of Classics. To Cambridge I had a long-standing personal debt, 
dating back to pre-war years. I had gone there in 1938 while still 
uncertain of my future, still in search of a vocation. I had come, as 
a private scholar, unharnessed to any research project, unattached 
to any College, without standing in the University, my only ue to it 


a library card. What had drawn me there was Cornford. His writings 

60 Davidson, 1986: 307-19. бі Cf. n. 5 to additional note 1.1, and n. r2 to ch. 2. 

62 I was pleased to find support for it from Davidson: “А5 Vlastos explains, the elenchus 
would make for truth simply bv ensuring coherence in a set of beliefs if one could assume 
that in each of us there are always true beliefs inconsistent with the false... I think there 
is good reason to believe the assumption is гос true enough, anyway, to ensure that when 
our beliefs are consistent they will in most large matters be true” (1985: 16). 
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had inspired and guided my study of Plato and I h 
closer contact with him. Though I had no institutional claim on him, 
and though he had just suffered a traumatic loss, the death of his son 
in Spain, he graciously aftorded me the opportunity to meet him. In 
the course of our discussion I voiced objection to his view of the 
creation story in the Timaeus. He encouraged me to write up my 
position and when I did he said: “You still haven't convinced me. 
But we must get this into the C.Q,” There it appeared in due course 
to mark a new turn in my life - the end of my vocational doldrums, 
admission into the company of working scholars in the field of 
classical philosophy. It was the gift of the foremost Platonist of his 
day to a young unknown. 

My residence in Cambridge in 1983 was under the happiest of 
auspices. As visiting Fellow at Christ’s, voting member of its 
governing board during that year, I had the rare privilege of an 
inside view of something still unknown in the United States and 
Canada: a distinguished institution of higher learning which was 
completely self-governing. Aside from a formal lecture, my statutory 
duties called only for one seminar ~ but what a seminar it proved to 
be! Its like I had never experienced in my life. Almost all of the 
people in it were dons, and they included some of the world’s best 
scholars in the field of ancient philosophy. The opportunity to place 
before them week by week the conclusions I had so far reached on 
Socrates was as rewarding a challenge as I had ever had in my life. 
What I had put into my St. Andrews lectures and also the highly 
controversial points at which my thinking now pushed further on 
had the benefit of critical discussions in that seminar and of spin-offs 
from it in private discussions. 

The most fruitful of these were with Myles Burnyeat, now 
Laurence Professor, fourth in succession to the Chair which had been 
established for Cornford. By the time I reached Cambridge studies 
of Burnyeat’s had appeared which I had recognized as the best work 
on the Theaeletus produced in my lifetime — better than Cornford’s, 
fully as sensitive to Plato’s text but distinctly stronger on the 
philosophical side. And I had found it entirely congenial to my own 
approach. Thus, to give one example, his paper on “Socratic 
Midwifery" had established conclusively that the metaphor is a 
Platonic invention, foreign to the Socrates of Plato’s earlier dialogues 
- а thesis I had expounded myself at Princeton and at Berkeley, 
albeit without the subtlety of textual analysis and power of critical 
argument now deployed in this paper. In discussion Burnyeat has 
that rare gift of seeing what you are driving at before you have got 
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butting in. My proposed solution to the "puzzle of the elenchus" 

had been produced with his help.** But I still don’t know whether or 

not he agrees with it. I have learned the most about Plato through 

Irwin, but from Burnyeat. 

While I was still in Cambridge came Dame Fortune's third big 
smile on my post-retirement years: the invitation to give the second 
in the newly established series of Townsend Lectures at Cornell. This 
university had been a philosophical alma mater to me. Here is where 
I had started teaching Greek philosophy at the graduate level — and 
concurrently had started learning modern analytical philosophy 
mvself. I had got precious little of this in my graduate days at 
Harvard, where A. N. Whitehead, my supervisor, had befriended 
and inspired me, but taught me little of contemporary philosophy 
except his own along with a powerfully Whitebeadianized Plato® — 
a heady brew from whose high I luckily sobered up soon after 
leaving Harvard to start learning Plato for myself while teaching 
philosophy to undergraduates at Queen's in Canada. At Cornell I 
ingested great gobs of analvtical epistemology in our philosophical 
discussion club from Norman Malcolm, Max Black, Arthur Murphy, 
and their students. Most of what І know of contemporary philosophy 
I learned at Cornell, as а superannuated graduate student 
masquerading as a professor. So the invitation to give the Townsends 
evoked a sentiment not unlike that which pulls the aging alumnus 
back to the haunts of his youth. And there was more than affection- 
laced nostalgia to make that invitation compellingly attractive. I 
have seldom been able to resist an Opportunity to try out vica voce on 
a new audience any substantial piece of work I have written out. 
What made it even less resistible in this case was the chance to 
resume personal contact with Irwin, now on the Cornell faculty and 
a member of the ‘Townsend Committee, and also to make contact 
with Gail Fine, the other distinguished Platonist on the Cornell 
faculty,*? and with their graduate students, о? presenting mv thoughts 
63 I acknowledge the indebtedness in Vlastos, 1983a: 57, п. 65. 

54 At this stage of his life Whitehead had come under Plato's spell. His enthusiasm for Plato 
took the form of allowing him large gifts from his awn philosophy. In this he was abctted 
by some contemporary Platonists. In A. E. Taylor's interpretation of the cosmology of the 
Timaeus 11929) there is as much of Whitehead as of Plato, and sometimes more. Fortunately 
for me. a powerful antidote was being produced by Cornford : sce Cornford, 1937: Preface. 

65 My paper on Platonic ontology (Vlastos, 1987? was produced in response to a challenging 


contribution she had made to my Cornell seminar, which both she and Irwin were 
attending. 


66 The most valuable critique of my paper on “Socratic Irony” I have yet received from 
anyone came from Don Adams, then a graduate student at Cornell, who attended my 
seminar. I acknowledge his help in п. 64 of chapter r. 
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on Socrates in a setting where my audience, as at St. Andrews, would 
include both classicists and philosophers, with an attractive 
sprinkling of non-specialists as well. 

Here in this book are the lectures I gave there. Chapters 1, 2, 3. 
4, 5, 6, and 7 are revisions of the seven lectures I delivered at Cornell. 
Chapter 8 is my Cambridge paper on Socrates’ ethical theory. It gives 
the positive side of my interpretation of Socrates’ moral philosophy 
to round out my side of the 1978 controversy in 7.2.5. My 
understanding of Socrates has now achieved considerably greater 
maturity than in my Gifford Lectures. But it has reached neither 
fixity nor completeness. I am now working on additional essays, 
rewrites of Giffords. They are to go into a later volume of Socratic 
Studies which should also include revised versions of the previously 
published essays on “The Socratic Elenchus," on * Socrates? 
Disavowal of Knowledge." and also the paper entitled “The 
Historical Socrates and Athenian Democracy" which I would pit 
against the picture of Socrates asa cry pto-oligarchic ideologue lately 
given currency in Stone's popular оок. Denying that Socrates’ 
attitude is anti-populist, I argue in the third of these papers that it 
is demophilic, though not strictly democratic: we should not credit 
Socrates with a democratic political theory, for he has no political 
theory at ай. But he does have political sentiments and loyalties, 
strong ones. How profoundly democratic in the broader sense of the 
term®® these are we can see by comparing him on this point with Plato 
in the Republic. To confine, as Plato does in books 1v to уп of that 
work. moral inquiry to a tiny elite." is to obliterate the Socratic 
vision which opens up the philosophic life to all. If“ the unexamined 
life is not worth living Бу a human being" (4p. 38a), Plato's 
restriction of the examined life to an elite Socrates would have been 
seen as making life not worth living for the mass of human beings. 

Thirty years ago work on Socrates was a rarity in the scholarly 


167 Stone, 1988. For what is wrong with that book see my letter to T.L.S.. November 4-10, 
1988. For the view that the motive for Socrates’ condemnation was essentially political one 
could hardly do better than consult the pioncering essays by two eighteenth-century 


savants, Fréret and Dresig, now edited by Mario Montuori i1981b; and the review of 


scholarship sympathetic to this approach by the same author i to81a^. 

68 On this latter point I differ from my friend Richard Kraut: see my review of his Socrates 
and the State (Vlastos, 19844). 

бо The late Eric Havelock remarked that the Greeks З democratized literacy” (1976: 45). In 
that sense of the term Socrates democratized moral philosophy: he brought it within the 
reach of “the many.” 

зо This is not made explicit until book уп :537р-539р: quoted, in part, in T4 in chapter 4}. 
But the ground for it is prepared already in book 1v, in the class-structure of the " perfectly 
good" (427E), state, all of it made “wise” exclusively by the wisdom of its philosopher- 
rulers. 
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literature in English. Today it is appearing in abundance.” I feel 
privileged to have had a share in this greening of Socratic studies 
whose beginning can be dated to the sixties, with the publication of 
the late Laszlo Versenyi’s Socratic Humanism (1963), Michael 
O’Brien’s The Socratic Paradoxes and the Greek Mind (1967), Norman 
Gulley’s The Philosophy of Socrates (1968), and W. K. C. Guthrie, part 
2 of vol. пі of his History of Greek Philosophy (1969). For me the turn- 
around began with Santas’ paper on “The Socratic Paradox" in 
1964," which first shed light оп one of the thickets of Socratic 
strangeness, making good sense of a thesis which Socrates had long 
seemed to me to be asserting in mulish defiance of common sense.*?? 
In this book I am toiling in the same vineyard. Many of my 
proposals are controversial, some of them highly so. Well aware of 
this, I have chosen not to present them in a controversial context, for 
then I would have had to write a very different kind of book, 
addressing the expert instead of the “common reader" of Plato’s 
work. 

As I said at the start, what I offer in this book is not meant to 
distract attention from Plato’s story but to invite closer scrutiny of it. 
If it does not strike my readers, on due consideration, as the most 
reasonable interpretation of our Socratic texts, they should junk it. 
If it has anv worth at all, it is to make Plato’s words more 
understandable than they would be without it. Anything written 
about them that fails in this is worthless. Readers who find enough 
good sense in my suggestions to engage their critical attention I 
trust will not deny me their reasoned censure." I have made 
mistakes in the past and will doubtless make more in the future. 
Anyone who points them out to me is my friend, 
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71 More work on Socrates is appearing now in a single vear than in a decade during the 
thirties, forties or fifties. і Й 

72 1964: 147-64. Curiously ignored by other scholars at the time: it is not listed in Guthrie’s 

(1969) extensive bibliography пог yet subsequently in the one in Guthrie, 1975. 

73 See section ту of chapter 5. 

74 I shall expect to read it with profit, though I may be unable to compose replies. 
Contingencies of advancing age and precarious health now constrain me to conserve my 
time and energy with penurious frugality for my own creative work. First priority in its 
agenda goes to the Socratic studies which are to follow the present volume. І 
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4 
since mv appointment here during my 
honour 1 had scarcely earned, since ту appointment 5 3 


working vears had only been that of a Visiting Professor. 


'To Terry Irwin: as if all the help he has given me in the past were 
not enough, he offered, entirely of his own accord, out of the 
goodness of his heart, to read through the whole of the present MS, 
and offer me numerous critical comments, some of which have led to 
improvements. 


To my instructors in the Mackintosh, principally Alan Code, but 
also Steve White and Henry Mendel: for their patience with a 
backward pupil and their forbearance at being importuned Бу 
telephoned 5.О.5. at all hours of the day or night when I was stuck. 
Without a mastery of this gadget I doubt if I would have been 
capable of the production of the MS, now or ever. 


РИ АКТА 


“Irony,” says Quintilian, is that figure of speech or trope “іп which 
something contrary to what is said is to be understood 7 (contrarium ei 
quod dicitur intelligendum est).? His formula has stood the test of time. 
It passes intact in Dr Johnson's dictionary (mode of speech in 
which the meaning is contrary to the words” [1755], and survives 
virtually intact in ours: "Irony is the use of words to express 
something other than, and especially the opposite of, [their] literal 
meaning" (Websters). Here is an example, as simple and banal as 
I can make it: a British visitor, landing in Los Angeles in the midst 
of a downpour, is heard to remark, “What fine weather you are 
having here." The weather is foul, he calls it "fine," and has no 
trouble making himself understood to mean ihe contrary of what he 
says. 

Why should we want to put such twists on words, making them 
mean something so different from their "literal" — ie. their 
established, commonly understood — sense that it could even be its 
opposite? For one thing, humour. For another, mockery. Or, 
perhaps both at once, as when Mae West explains why she is 
declining President Gerald Ford’s invitation to a State dinner at the 
White House: “Its an awful long way to go for just one meal." The 
Joke is оп someone, а put-down made socially acceptable by being 
wreathed in a cerebral smile. 

А third possible use of irony has been so little noticed? that there 
is no name for it. Let me identify it bv ostension. Paul, normally a 


Originally written for the B Club of the Classics Faculty of Cambridge University, this essay 
has been presented and discussed at Cornel! ias a Townsend Lecture’ and Columbia (аг a 
Trilling Seminar}. I thank those whose comments have influenced the essay’s present form. 
Institutio Oratorica 9.22.44. Much the same definition occurs at 6.2.15 and 8.6.54. 

The samples in Muecke, 1969: 15-19, several of them perfect gems, include no pure 
specimen of this variety. Neither in this nor in that other excellent book, Booth, 1974, is this 
dimension of irony noticed, far less explored. 
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good student, is not doing well today. He stumbles through a 
tutorial, exasperating his tutor, who finally lets fly with, Paul, you 
are positively brilliant today.” Paul feels he is being consigned 9 е 
outer darkness. But what for? What has Һе done that is so bad: Has 
he been rambling and disorganized, loose and sloppy in his diction, 
ungrammatical, unsyntactical, ill-prepared, uninformed, confused, 
inconsistent, incoherent? For which sub-class of thesg failings is he 
being faulted ? He hasn’t been told. He has been handed a riddle and 
left to solve it for himself. Though certainly not universal, this form 
of irony is not as rare as one might think. Only from its most artless 
forms, as in my first example, is it entirely absent. There is a touch 
of it in the second. Mae West puts us off teasingly from her reasons 
for declining that gilt-edged invitation. She is implying: “If you are 
not an utter fool you’ll know this isn’t my real reason. Try guessing 
what that might be." 

When irony riddles it risks being misunderstood. At the extreme 
the hearer might even miss the irony altogether. If Paul had been 
fatuously vain, sadly deficient in self-criticism, he could have Seed 
on that remark to preen himself on the thought that he must have 
said something brilliant after all. If so, we would want to say that ше 
deception occurred contrary to the speaker’s intent. For if the tutor 
had meant to speak ironically he could not have meant to deceive. 
Those two intentions are at odds; in so far as the first is realized the 
second cannot be. That in fact there was no intention to deceive 
should be obvious in all three of my examples. And that this is not 
a contingent feature of these cases can be seen by referring back to 
the definition at the start. Just from that we can deduce that if the 
visitor had meant to deceive someone - say, his wife back in London 
— into thinking that the weather just then was fine in L.A., he coud 
not have done it by saying to her zronically over the phone, The 
weather is fine over here." For to say this ironically is to say it 
intending that by "fine" she should understand the contrary ; if she 
did, she would not be deceived: the weather in L.A. was the contrary 
of "fine" just then. | | 

This is so basic that a further example may not be amiss. A crook 
comes by a ring whose stone he knows to be a fake and goes round 
saying to people he is trying to dupe, “Can I interest you in 
diamond ring?" To call this “irony” would be to confess being a 
at sea about the meaning of the word. Our definition tells us why: 
to serve his fraud the literal sense of “diamond” has to be the one 
he intends to convey. To see him using the word ironically we would 
have to conjure up a case in which he did not have this intention — 
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say, by his saying to his ten-year-old daughter with a tell-tale glint 
in his eye, “Luv, can I interest you in a diamond ring?" Now 
suppose he had said this to her without that signal. Might we still call 
it "irony"? We might, provided we were convinced he was not 
trying to fool her: she is ten, not five, old enough to know that if that 
trinket were a diamond ring it would be worth thousands and her 
father would not let it out of his sight. If we thought this is what he 
was about - testing her intelligence and good sense — we could still 
count it irony: a pure specimen of the riddling variety. It would 
not be disqualified as such if the little girl were to fail the test, for 
the remark was not made with the intention to deceive. Similarly, 
the tutor might have said "brilliant" well aware there was a 
chance Paul might miss the irony and mistake censure for praise — 
knowing this and for good reasons of his own wiling to take the 
chance. 

Once this has sunk in we are in for a surprise when we go back to 
the Greeks and discover that the intention to deceive, so alien to our 
word for irony, is normal in its Greek ancestor eirüneia, етп, 
eironeuomai.* The difference is apparent in the first three occurrences 
of the word in the surviving corpus of Attic texts, al! three of them 
in Aristophanes. In Wasps 174, Ós eipcovikóos refers to Philocleon's 
lying to get his donkey out of the family compound to make a dicast 
out of him. In Birds 1211, it is applied to Iris for lying her way into 
the city of the birds. In Clouds 449, єїрозу, sandwiched in between two 
words for "slippery," figures in “а catalogue of abusive terms 
against а man who is a tricky opponent in a lawsuit. 79 We meet 
more of the same in fourth-century usage. Demosthenes (1 Phil. 7) 
uses it of citizens who prevaricate to evade irksome civic duty. Plato 
uses it in the Laws (gorE) when prescribing penalties for heretics. 
The hypocritical ones he calls the etraniken species of the class: for 
them he legislates death or worse; those equally wrong-headed but 
honestly outspoken are let off with confinement and admonition. In 
the Sophist, pronouncing Socrates’ dialectic a superior form of 
sophistikz," Plato contrasts it with the run-of-the-mill sophistike 
practiced by ordinary sophists: these are the people he puts into the 
elrontkon species of the art. Not Socrates, but his arch-rivals, whom 
Plato thinks imposters, are the ones he calls cirdnes (2684—B). 


4 On єїроу as a term of abuse (Schimpfwort) in the classical period see the groundbreaking 
paper by Ribbeck, 1876: 381ff.: it has not been superseded by the later studies, which I shall 
not be undertaking to review. 

—» 5 Dover (1968) ad loc. in his invaluable edition of the Clouds. 
6 й yévai yevvaia софістікт ("the sophistry of noble lineage"), 3215. 
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How entrenched in disingenuousness is the most ordinary use of 
відпо we can see in the picture of the eran in Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. Strikingly different though he is in each — odious in 
Theophrastus, amiable in Aristotle’ - in one respect he is the same 
in both?: he willfully prevaricates in what he says about himself. 
Aristotle takes a lenient view of such dissembling in the case of 
Socrates. Casting him as an eirōn Aristotle contrastsghim with his 
opposite, the braggart (alazon), and finds him incomparably more 
attractive because the qualities he disclaims are the prestigious ones 
and his reason for disclaiming them — to avoid pompousness”’ — is 
commendable (.N.E. 1127b23-6), though still, it should be noted, 
not admirable in Aristotle's view. When he expresses admiration for 
Socrates’ personal character he shifts to an entirely different trait: it 
is for indifference to the contingencies of fate (apatheia), not at all for 
elpwvela, that he reckons Socrates 7 great-souled" (megalopsuchos, Po. 
An. 98а16-24; cf. D.L. 6.2). In Theophrastus the еігоп is flayed 
mercilessly,? portrayed as systematically deceitful," venomously 
double-faced,'' adept at self-serving camouflage.!? 

This is how Thrasymachus views Socrates in that famous passage 
in which he refers to Socrates’ ‘customary eiróneia: 


ті R.337^: “Heracles!” he said. “This is Socrates’ habitual shamming 
(єї оовуТа вїрозуєї сх). I had predicted to these people that you would refuse to 
answer and would sham (sipoeucoio) and would do anything but answer 
if the question were put to you." 


Thrasymachus is charging that Socrates lies in saying that he has по 
answer of his own to the question he is putting to others: he most 
certainly has. Thrasymachus is protesting, but pretends he hasn't to 
keep it under wraps so he can have a field-day pouncing on ours and 
tearing it to shreds while his is shielded from attack. So there is no 


In the references to Socrates in the ME., E.E., and M.M., but perhaps not in the Rhet.. 

where eipwveia is reckoned а “disdainful” trait (катафроутутікду, 1379631-2). 

8 The same at che core: mpoomoino émi то EAatTTov in Aristotle “ME. 1108a22°, 
тгростгоїтустіс ёттї то xeipov in Theophrastus (1.1): affectation (or pretense) in either case 
9 "Such men are more to be avoided than adders” i1, sub fin.). 

10 “He pretends not to have heard what he heard, not to have seen what he saw. to have по 
recollection of the thing to which he agreed" (1.5). 

11 "He will praise to their faces those he attacks behind their backs" (1.2). I find it 
astonishing that Friedlander (1958: 138) should say that Theophrastus portrays, but “ does 
not evaluate," єїрозувіс. Could there be a more emphatic devaluation than the remark 
quoted here and in the preceding notes? By leaving Socrates out of it, Theophrastus feels 
free to vent on the eipo the scorn he deserves in the common view. 

12 Aristotle too observes that your most dangerous cnemies are “the quiet, dissembling, and 

unscrupulous’ (oi ттр&оз кої efpooves кої Travotpyor}, hiding their evil intent under a cool 

exterior (Rhet. 1382b21). 
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excuse for rendering etréneia here by “irony” (Bloom, Grube. 
Shorey) ;*" if that translation were correct, lying would be a standard 
form of irony. * 

From the behavior of eipwveta in all of the above Attic texts from 
Aristophanes to Theophrastus one could easily jump to a wrong 
conclusion : because it is so commonly used to denote sly, intentionally 
deceptive speech or conduct throughout this period, must it be always 
so used of Socrates by Plato? This is what many noted Hellenists 
have assumed : Burnet, Wilamowitz,!* Guthrie,” among them. Let 
me point out how unsafe this kind of inference would Бе. From the 
fact that a word is used in a given sense in a multitude of cases it does 
not follow that it cannot be used in a sharply different sense in 
others. Such statistical inferences are always | risky. This one is 
certainly wrong. Consider the following: 

T2 Є. 489р-к: [a] Socrates: "Since by ‘better’? you don't mean 
“stronger,” tell me again what you mean. And teach me more gently, 


admirable man, so that I won't run away from vour school. " Callicles : 
"You are mocking me (elpcven).”” 


[b] Socrates: “Хо, by Zethus, whom you used earlier to do a lot of 
mocking (ттоЛАа eipcoveUou; of те. 18 


o2 


Bloom (1968; and Grube (1974) take this to be the 
Shorey too (1930! takes “irony” to be the sense of єї розуєїа (referring to Smp. 2168. to be 
discussed below); but he shifts, without explanation, to * dissemble " for the latter I 
suspect he is confused about the meaning of the English word “irony,” taking й io mean 


sense of eipcovele and вірозуєубоо, 


" dissembling. 7 
14 For acceptable translations consult Lindsay, 1935 :‘‘slyness"}, Cornford 1945 i sham 
á : EH : ES AUS . mt MO Ie ^ Voci ea 
ming ignorance "*, Robin, 1956 ‘feinte ignorance" :. That "shamming," “feigning” is 


the sense should be completely clear from the context. 
iS Inhi "n peus ARMES > Ах , : 
5 E s ое on РЇато, ар. 8841: “The words єїрозу, eipcveia, &ipcovevouai (іп Plato) are only 
used of Socrates by his Opponents, and have always an unfavourable meaning." He is not 
overlooking еірозуємореуду at Ар. 38a1; the same sense in All 1 


А ) len's translation 19843: ^ You 
wil think that І am being sly and dishonest.” But Burnet is ignoring cor "mis- 
understanding 7 б ў — 


ar 5! ; both of the notable uses of the word in Alcibiades’ speech in the 

Mmfostum (to be discussed below). 

16 1948: 451, n. 1: "Wo [die Ironie] dem Sokrates 
immer als Vorwurf, auch von Alkibiades, Smp. 21 
note) takes any notice of Ribbeck’s 
of єїсовиТа eipæveia here. 

17 "In Plato it retains its bad sense, in the mouth 
ofone pretending to be angry at the way 
character (Alcibiades at Smp. 2168. 21 


beigelegt wird [im Platon] geschieht es 
i бе." Neither he nor Burner ipreceding 
discussion of R. 3374, which captures exactly the sense 


of a bitter opponent like Thrasymachus or 
in which Socrates deceives сл eryone as to his real 
Miu АЗА i 5 зі8р: P Guthrie, 1969: 446). Guthrie could have 
38a1, HOL соб EtpwvevouEven. Socrates expects the command“ he 

gets from the oracle story, and the story itself, to be taken as а dishonest fiction. But Guthrie 
is taking no notice ої С. 4890-е /to be discussed directly in the text above! 
that in R. 337a elowy- has the same sense as at Smp. 216E and 218D. — 
18 My translation follows Croiset & Bodin, 1955. Woodhead's 
acceptable in [a] where the mockery із ironical 
contrary to what the speaker believes to be true} 


; and he assumes 


"vou are ironical" is 
Qt takes the form of saying somcthing 
‚ but not at [b], where this is not the case. 
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In part [a] Callicles is protesting Socrates’ casting himself as a pupil nothing son.” This is irony of the purest water: mockery without the 
of his - a transparent irony, since Callicles по doubt feels that, on the least intention of deceit. 

contrary, it is Socrates who has been playing the schoolmaster right —— Can we make sense of this state of affairs? In a mass of Attic texts 
along. In [b] Socrates is retorting that Callicles had used the figure (eight of those to which I have referred; I could have added many 


of Zethus to mock him earlier on, associating him with the latter's 
brother, the pathetic Amphion, who "despite а noble nature, puts 
on the semblance of a silly juvenile" (485E-486A) m In both cases 


mockery is being protested without the slightest imputation of tenth (73), where a rhetorician who is thoroughly at home in fourth- 


intentional deceit. In neither case is there any question of shamming, century Attic usage gives a definition of eipwveia which anticipates 
slyness, or evasiveness — no more so than if they had resorted to crude Quintilian so perfectly that the two definitions are precisely 
abuse, like calling each other “pig” or “‘jack-ass.” 


more of the same kind) we find eipwvela implying willful mis- 
representation ; yet in the ninth (T2) we see it standing for mockery 
entirely devoid of any such connotation and so too in part [b] of the 


equivalent: each is a description of the same speech-act, viewed from 
No less instructive for my purpose is the following from the the speaker's point of view in r3[b]. from the hearer's in Quintilian. 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (a treatise of uncertain authorship, probably Is this linguistic phenomenon understandable? Yes, perfectly, if we 
of the fourth century) :1° remind ourselves of the parallel behavior of our word * pretending. ” 
тз Eironeia is [a] saying something while pretending not to say it or To say that a malingerer is "pretending" to be sick and a con man 
[b] calling things by contrary names. (21) * pretending" to have high connections is to say that these people 
are deccivers: “то allege falscly " is the basic use of to pretend. But 
there are contexts where "to pretend" by-passes false allegation 
because it by-passes falsehood, as when we say that the children are 


*pretending" that their coloured chips are money (“ pretend- 


At [a] we get nothing new: eiróneuein is one of the many tricks of the 
trade this handbook offers the rhetorician.? Not so at [b]. as 
becomes even clearer in his example: 


T4 Evidently, those good people (обтої рем oi ҳрпото!) have done much money” they call them) or that their dolls are sick or die or go to 
evil to the allies, while we, the bad ones, have caused them many benefits school. In just the same way we could say that the crook in the 
(loc. cit.). example is * pretending" that the stone on the trinket is a diamond 
The way Ххепстої is used here reminds us of the line Aristophanes when he offers it to his daughter, which is as far as anything from his 
gives Strepsiades in the opening monologue of the Clouds: “ this good pretending it is a diamond when putting it up to the people he is 
youth" (б xpnoós обтос veavias), says the old man of his good-for- trying to hook. That the latter should be the most common (and, in 
| | we ne point of logic. the primary) use of “pretending” does nothing to 
Irwin's “sly” will not do: there is nothing particularly “cunning, wily ог hypocriuca a А E Ke Я з 
(O.E.D. for “sly” ) in the tone or content. We must also reject Ribbeck’s understanding of block s secondary use of the word, tangential to the first ^ a 
the sense in [a]: inexplicably, he reads *chicanery" into eipwvevn. But there is nothing subsidiary use which is altogether innocent of intentional deceit, 
wrong with his gloss on єїрозуємом at [b] Ма form of mockery through false, insincere, predicated on that “willing suspension of disbelief’? by which we 
praise 7), rightly connecting the use of sipeoveveiww here with Pollux 2.78, kal тоу єїрозує #101 | apld'at iam E. Bo . EMIT 
uu«rfipa Kadota, and the sillographer Timon's reference to Socrates (fr. 25D, ар. D.L. enter the wol of Imaginative ction in art or play. This is the sense 
2.19). роктӯр PNTOPduUKTOS UTraTtiKds cipwoveuTns. Ribbeck remarks apropos of [b]: of “ pretending” we could invoke to elucidate ironical diction, as in 
“hence the current conception of єїрозуєдесвої must have been broader than is usually : Ma т ` EE ENT 1 Bee VERE I А яр й 
assumed” (loc. сій). He should have specified more definitely this “ wider" use. That e West's remark: we could say Sne 18 . pretending that the 
elpwovever@ar can be used to express mockery pure and simple without any insinuation of length of the journey 15 her reason for declining, which would be 
deceit Ribbeck does not seem to have grasped, else why " сбісапегу " as the sense at [а]? patently absurd Й pretending" were being used іп its primary 
19 Long attributed to Aristotle (included in the Berlin edition of Aristotle's works), it then Те Th Е fal " . b h SONA 3 і 7 
came to be ascribed to Anaximenes ої Lampsacus, a contemporary ої Theophrastus (see 5 Ses 3 ere 15 no false allegation, because there 15 по allegation : she 
the introduction by H. Rackham in his translation of it in the Loeb Classical Library, 15 pulling our leg. 


1973: 258ff.). The ascription is far from certain, but its date cannot be much later. Its 
linguistic and political ambience is that of foarth-century Athens, echoing Isocrates! Techné 
Rhetorike. Eight fragments of it turn up in a papyrus dated by its editors in the first half of 
the third century (Grenfell & Hunt, Hibeh Papyrt pt. 1, по. 26, рр. 113 ff). 

20 Cope; 1967: 401ff., describes the form of persuasion recommended by the treatise as "а 
system of tricks, shifts and evasions, showing an utter indifference to right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood.” 


21 Should the reader be reminded that the occurrence of ironical speech-acts is independent 
of the availability of a description of them as such in the speaker’s language? The use of 
irony, as distinct from reflection on it, is as old as the hills. We can imagine a caveman 
offering a tough piece of steak to his mate with the remark, “Try this tender morsel.” No 
lack of examples in Homer (Eumacus to the “ beggar ": ^ good repute and virtue I would 
have among men, if I were to kill vou," Od. 14.402: he means just the opposite). 
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This, I suggest, gives a good explanation of the fact that though 
eirün, etrüneia, eirOneuomai are Commonly used to imply disingenuous- 
ness, even so, they are capable of an alternative use which is 
completely free of such evocation and, pace Burnet, Wilamowitz, 
Guthrie,?? Dover?? are so used at times by Socrates in Plato. What 
happened, I suggest, is this: when eipwveia gained currency in Attic 
use (by the last third of the fifth century at the lates), its semantic 
field was as wide as is that of " pretending" in present-day English, 
and єїубп had strongly unfavorable connotations — was used as a term 
of denigration or abuse - because the first of those two uses 
predominated heavily over the second; to be called an егтол would be 
uncomplimentary at best, insulting at the worst. But turn the pages 
of history some three hundred vears — go from Greece in the fourth 
century в.с. to Rome in the first - and you will find a change which 
would be startling if long familiarity had not inured us to it. The 
word has now lost its disagreeable overtones. When Cicero, who 
loves to make transliterated Greek enrich his mother tongue, 
produces in this fashion the new Latin word, ота, the import has 
an altogether different tone. Laundered and deodorized, it now 
betokens the height of urbanity, elegance, and good taste: 


T5 Cicero, De Oratore 2.67: Urbana etiam dissimulatio est, cum alia 
dicuntur ac sentias... Socratem opinor in hac ironia dissimulantiaque longe 
lepore et humanitate omnibus praestitisse. Genus est perelegans et cum 
gravitate salsum ...?? 


And when Quintilian, two generations later, consolidating 
Cicero's use of the term, encapsulates its meaning in the definition 
cited above, we are no longer in any doubt that ironia has shed 
completelv its disreputable past, has already become what it will 
come to be in the languages and sensibility of modern Europe: 
speech used to express a meaning that runs contrary to what is said 
— the perfect medium for mockery innocent of deceit. Subsidiary in 
the use of the parent word in classical Greece, this now becomes the 
standard use. EÉironeia has metastasized into irony. 


22 See nn. 15, 16, 17 above. 


23 Cf. his gloss on Smp. 216E4: “‘eipwveia ‘unlike ‘trony’} is “‘mock-modesty’, ‘pretended 
ignorance’; in Rep, 3374 Thrasymachus speaks ‘in no friendly tone) of ‘Socrates’ 
accustomed єірозувіа", " Dover is assuming that eipeveta is used in the same sense in both 
passages, 

24 “Urbane is the dissimulation when what you say is quite other than what you 
understand... In this irony and dissimulation Socrates, in my opinion, far excelled all 


others in charm and humanity. Most elegant is this form and seasoned in seriousness. `° 
Translating dissimulatio here by “dissembling” (as we may, with good warrant from the 
dictionaries}, we should bear in mind that deceitful concealment, normally conveyed by the 
English word, is absent from the figure of speech Cicero has in view. Deceitful speech would 
not be what he calls urbane dissimulation, “ where the whole tenor of your speech shows that 
you are gravely jesting (severe ludens) in speaking differently from what you think”? (loc. cit.). 
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Exactly what made this happen we cannot say: we lack the 
massive linguistic data to track the upward mobility of the word. 
What, I submit, we can say is who made it happen: Socrates. Not 
that he ever made an assault upon the word. There is no reason to 
believe he ever did. In none of our sources does he ever make eiraneia 
the F in his “What is the F?” question or bring it by some other 
means under his elenctic hammer. He changes the word not by 
theorizing about it but by creating something new for it to mean: а 
new form of life realized in himself which was the very incarnation 
of eipooveta in that second of its contemporary uses, as innocent of 
intentional deceit as is a child's feigning that the play chips are 
money, as free from shamming as are honest games, though, unlike 
games, serious in its mockery (cum gravitate salsum), dead earnest in its 
playfulness (severe ludens), a previously unknown, unimagined tvpe of 
personality, so arresting to his contemporaries and so memorable for 
ever after, that the time would come, centuries after his death, when 
educated people would hardly be able to think of ironia without its 
bringing Socrates to mind. And as this happened the meaning of the 
word altered. The image of Socrates as the paradeigmatic ей 
effected a change in the previous connotation of the word.” 
Through the eventual influence of the after-image of its Socratic 
incarnation, the use which had been marginal in the classical period 
became its central, its normal and normative use: eiróneia became 
ironia. 

I have made a large claim. What is there in our sources to show 
that Socrates really was the arch-ironist Cicero and Quintilian 
thought him? 

Nothing in Aristophanes. The anti-hero of the Clouds is many 
things to many men, but an ironist to none: too solemn by half as 
natural philosopher, sage or hierophant, too knavish?* as a preceptor 
of the young. Nor is he represented as an ironist in the sideswipe at 
him in the Frogs (1491—9). The portrait is now appreciably different. 
Outside the thinkery — else the question of an ordinary Athenian 


25 A change so drastic as to eclipse the original meaning of the word from Cicero's and 
Quintilian’s view. The occultation seems total: from what they say about ironia we would 
never guess that in texts they knew well its Greek original had been а Schimpfieort. The 
authority of the Socratic paradigm becomes so definitive for Cicero that he is content to 
understand by the word simply “that ironia... found in Socrates, which he deploys in the 
dialogues of Plato, Xenophon, and Aeschines" ‘Brutus 292). And when Quintilian remarks 
that “ironia may characterize a man’s whole life" he refers to Socrates and only to him 
(Insi. Or. 9.2.467. | 
Though he does not himself inculcate crooked argument, he panders to the demand for it. 
He keeps both this and its opposite (the бікспоѕ and the &Bikog Aóyos) on the premises and 
the customer can have his choice. Cf. Nussbaum, 1980: 48: “ Throughout the play Socrates 
makes no attempt to teach justice and to urge the just use of rhetorical skill. His attitude 
із at best neutral; at worst he condones deceit.” 
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picking a seat next to him would not arise Е he is no longer a sinister 
figure. But he is still a quibbler, whose hair-splitting solemnities (emi 
csuvoloiv Aóyoici kai oxapipnouoici Anpov, 1496—7), engulf his 
interlocutors in tasteless triviality. No hint of irony in this pretentious 
idler’s chatter. | 

We turn to Xenophon. At first it looks as though neither here shall 
we find what we are looking for. Through most of the Memorabilia 
this tirelessly didactic, monotonously earnest, Socrates appears to 
have no more jesting, mocking, or riddling in his soul than the 
atheistic natural philosopher and “‘highpriest of subtlest рорру- 
cock "?? of the Aristophanic caricature. But once in a while we get a 
flash of something different,?* and then, in chapter 11 of book ш, we 
get a big break. Here Socrates turns skittish and goes to pay a visit 
to the beautiful Theodote.?? He offers her suggestions to enlarge her 
clientele and she invites him to become her partner in the pursuit of 
philoi. He demurs, pleading much business, both private and public, 
and adding: 
T6 Xenophon, Mem. 3.11.16: "I have my own girlfriends (philai) who 
won't leave me day or night, learning from me philters and enchantments. ' 


с 


Since she is meant to see, and does see, that these “girlfriends” are 
philosophers,*” depressingly male and middle-aged, there is no 
question of her being misled into thinking that her visitor has a stable 
of pretty girls to whom he teaches love-potions. So here at last we do 
get something Cicero and Quintilian would recognize as ironia, 
though hardly a gem of the genre: its humor is too arch and strained. 

After the visit to Theodote, Socrates in the Memorabilia resumes 
his platitudinously wholesome moralizing. But he snaps out of it for 
good in Xenophon's Symposium.** There we see what he might have 
been in the Memorabilia if the severely apologetic aims of that work 
had not toned down the hues of its Socratic portrait to shades of 
gray. The convivial mise-en-scène of the drinking-party prompts 
Xenophon to paint bright, even garish, colours into the picture. 
Asked what is that art of his in which he takes great pride he says it 
is the art of the procurer (mastropos, 4.56). Challenged to a beauty- 
contest by the handsome Critobulus (5.1ff.), he pleads the superior 
28 а зад о обу пу of irony in the dialogue with Charicles 
29 a ee eel faultless, deserts him. He finds the episode "disgusting" 
30 И ds and Antisthenes, his inseparables, and also his frequent visitors 

from Thebes, Cebes and Simmias (3.9.17). | 
31 For shrewd appreciation of irony in this work see the comments on the goings-on at the 


drinking party in Higgins, 1977: 15-20. Full discussion of the same material also in 
Edelstein, 1935: 11-12, though curiously enough she does not perceive it as irony. 


y- 
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beauty of his own ugliest features — his snub nose, his oversized 
flaring nostrils — on the ground that useful is beautiful (5.6). Here we 
see a new form of irony, unprecedented in Greek literature to my 
knowledge, which is peculiarly Socratic. For want of a better name, 
I shall call it “complex irony "77 to contrast it with the simple ironies 
I have been dealing with in this chapter heretofore. In “simple” 
irony what is said just isn’t what is meant: taken in its ordinary, 
commonly understood, sense the statement is simply false. In 

“complex” irony what is said both is and isn't what is meant: its 

surface content is meant to be true in one sense, false in another. 

Thus when Socrates says he is a “procurer” he does not, and yet 

does, mean what he says. He obviously does not in the common, 

vulgar, sense of the word. But nonetheless he does in another sense 
he gives the word ad hoc, making it mean someone “who makes the 

procured attractive to those whose company he is to keep" (4.57). 

Xenophon's Socrates can claim he does exactly that. Again, when he 

says that his flat, pushed-in nose, his protruding eyes, and his large, 

flaring nostrils are beautiful, he does not, and vet does, mean what 
he says. In the ordinary sense of the word he would be the first to 
deny that they are. But if by “ beautiful" he were allowed to mean 

" well made for their required function" (5.4), then he would have 

us know that his particular sort of eyes and nose are superlatively 

beautiful: unlike the deep-set ones of fashion-models, his can see 
sideways, not merely straight ahead ; his nose is a more efficient vent 

than that of the currently admired profile (5.5-6). 

Undoubtedly then there is an authentic streak of irony in 
Xenophon's depiction of Socrates.?? But for the purpose of assuring 
us that it was really Socrates who played the critical role in the 
mutation of егролеіа into irony, what Xenophon tells us about 
Socrates would still be defective in important ways. 

In the first place, the ironies Xenophon puts into the portrait have 
little doctrinal significance. They contribute nothing to the 
elucidation of Socrates’ philosophy because Xenophon system- 
atically ignores those very features of it which Socrates wants to be 
understood as “complex ironies”’ of the sort he illustrates in making 
his hero say he is a procurer and has a charming nose. I mean the 
32 I shall be emploving this term here and hereafter throughout the book as a quasi-technical 

term, harking back to my introduction of it in Vlastos, 1985: rff. at 30. 

33 So it is understandable that Cicero (Brutus 292: cf. n. 25 above} should speak of Socratic 
ironia in the dialogues of Xenophon (as well as Aeschines) along with those of Plato. But 
it is only to the latter that he turns to illustrate it and in doing so it is clear that the Socrates 
he has in view ("ignorant of everything," omnium rerum inscium) could not be the 
Xenophontic figure, though it could be the Aeschinean: see fr. 11 (translated in additional 


note 1.4 below, and quoted again as T2: in chapter 3), “I had no knowledge through 
which I could benefit him by teaching it to him." 
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great philosophical paradoxes of which we hear in Plato’s earlier 
dialogues, like Socrates’ disavowal of knowledge and of teaching.?! 
Each of these is intelligible only as a complex irony. When he 
professes to have no knowledge he both does and does not mean 
what he says. He wants it to assure his hearers that in the moral 
domain there is not a single proposition he claims to know with 
certainty. But in another sense of "knowledge," where the word 
refers to justified true belief- justifiable through the peculiarly 
Socratic method of elenctic argument — there are many propositions 
he does claim to know.?? So too, I would argue, Socrates’ parallel 
disavowa! of teaching should be understood as a complex irony. In 
the conventional sense, where to “teach” is simply to transfer 
knowledge from a teacher’s to a learner’s mind, Socrates means what 
he says: that sort of teaching he does not do. But in the sense which 
he would give to “teaching” - engaging would-be learners in elenctic 
argument to make them aware of their own ignorance and enable 
them to discover for themselves the truth the teacher had held back 
~in that sense of "teaching" Socrates would want to say that he is 
a teacher, the only true teacher; his dialogue with his fellows is 
meant to have, and does have, the effect of evoking and assisting 
their own effort at moral sclf-improvement.?9 

In the second place, the words ecroneia, eirón, еіубпенотаї are never 
applied to Socrates in Xenophon's Socratic writings either by 
Xenophon himself or by anyone else. If we had only Xenophon’s 
picture of Socrates we would have no reason to think that Socrates’ 
contemporaries had thought of eirdneia as a distinctively Socratic 
trait. That noun and its cognate verb, so conspicuous in Thrasyma- 
chus’ attack on Socrates in ті above, drop out when the identical 
reproach is ventilated by Hippias in the Memorabilia. This is how the 
complaint is now made to read: 
ту Xen. Мет. 4.4.9: “Weve had enough of your ridiculing others, 
questioning and refuting everyone, while never willing to render an 
account yourself to anyone or state your own opinion about anything.” 


The reference in ті to Socrates’ ^ habitual eirdneia’? has been washed 
out.?? 


34 On these complex ironies and a third, closely associated with them, see additional note 1.1. 

35 The textual basis for this claim is set forth in considerable detail in Vlastos, 1985 ‘ќат pp. 
6—11}. 

36 He says he is ^ one of the few Athenians, not to say the only one, to undertake cémmiyerpetv: 
cf. additional note 1.1, n. 21) the true political art" (С. 521D) in a context in which the 
criterion for the practice of this art is one’s effect on the moral character of one’s fellow- 
townsmen (G. 515A). Both texts are discussed in additional note 1.1. 

37 Quoted more fully as T25 in chapter 3. 

38 Nor does any other of Socrates’ interlocutors ever say or imply in Xenophon that Socrates 
is an sipoov. He is never represented there as producing on friend or foe the impression he 
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Fortunately, we have Plato's Socratic dialogues where what 
Xenophon denies us is supplied in such abundance that to go 
through all of it would be work for a whole hook. Forced to be 
selective,?? I shall concentrate on one piece of it — the half dozen 
pages or so that make up the speech of Alcibiades in Plato's 
Symposium. Despite the provenance of this composition from a 
dialogue of Plato's middle period, its Socrates is unmistakably the 
philosopher of the earlier one:*? he is portrayed as voicing that total 
disavowal of knowledge*' which is so striking a feature of the 
Socrates of the earlier period who, as I shall be arguing in chapter 
2, is Plato's re-creation of the historical figure. The discourse of 
Diotima which Socrates professes to report in his own speech in the 
Syriposium is as strong an affirmation of Plato's unSocratic doctrine of 
transcendent Forms? as is anything he ever wrote. But Alcibiades 
has not heard what Socrates says he learned from Diotima. He joins 
the drinking-party after Socrates has finished. In the speech about 
Socrates Alcibiades now proceeds to deliver, the last in the Symposium, 
Plato brings back to life the earlier ипРіатопіс Socrates as surelv as 
he does also in book 1 of the Керифіїс. З He ushers us into the Republic 
through a Socratic portico and escorts us out of the Sympostum 
through a Socratic back-porch.** 
The key sentence in Alcibiades’ speech is 


T8 Smp. 216E4: “Не spends his entire life eironeuomenos and jesting with 
people. 7 


How shall we read eireneuomenos? When Quintilian nsi. Or. 9.2.46) 
remarks that ironia may characterize not just a text or a speech but 
"an entire life" (vita universa? Socrates is his only cxample. So we 
know how łe would have read eiróneuomenos in the text. But time and 
again it is read differently by scholars. Guthrie? takes it to refer to 
"the way in which Socrates deceives evervone as to his real 
character." Dover, assimilating it to ті above, denving that the 
word means “irony” here, takes it to refer to Socrates? * pretended 
ignorance." Suzy Groden translates, 


makes on Alcibiades in Plato of being habitually and charactertstically ironical ‘the sense of 
eipwviKdds at то below, as I shall be arguing in glossing that text}. The people to whom he 
says in Xenophon's Symposium that he is a procurer and has lovely facial features do 
understand, of course, that he is speaking ironically; but they give no indication of 
recognizing this as a habitual Socratic trait. зо But sec also section п of chapter 5. 

40 The multiple differences between these two periods of Plato's literary output in its 
portrayal of Socrates will be discussed in chapter 2. 

41 216D (= тїз below): “he knows nothing and is ignorant of everything." 

42 To be discussed in section m of chapter 2. See especially the gloss on T22 there. 

43 See additional note 2.1 (* The composition of Rep. 1". 

44 Similarly in the Phaedo authentic Socratic material is used to introduce i574—64a) and cap 
(1154 to the end) the no less authentically Platonic philosophical argument of the 
dialogue. 45 Guthrie, 1969: 446. 46 See n. 23 above. 
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He pretends [my emphasis] to be ignorant and spends his whole life putting 
people on. 


and W. Hamilton, 
He spends his whole life pretending [my emphasis] and playing with people. 


If we follow Quintilian we shall understand Alcibiades to be saying 
that Socrates is a lifelong ironist. If we follow Guthrie & Co. we shall 
understand him to be saying that Socrates is a lifelong deceiver. 
Since, as I explained above, the latter was the most common of the 
current uses of the word, the presumption should indeed be that 
these scholars are right.. So if one believes that, on the contrary, 
Quintilian’s reading is the right one, one must assume the burden of 
proof. I gladly assume it. | 

But I must start with another sentence in Alcibiades’ speech which 
is equally important for my thesis, for here again the critical word is 
applied not to what Socrates says in this or that passage but to his 
usual, characteristic, way of speaking: 


ro Smp. 21806-7: “He heard me out. Then, most erronikos, in his 
extremely characteristic and habitual** manner, he said...” 


Here Groden and Hamilton translate, respectively, 


З He answered in that extremely ironical way he always uses [my emphasis], 
very characteristically." 


“He made a thoroughly characteristic reply in his usual ironical style [my 
emphasis]. " 


Thus of their own accord both of them give me ali I want. Do they 
realize what they are doing? Do they see that they are welshing on 
their previous translation of eiróneuomenos in T8? I don't know and I 
don't need to know. It suffices that here Plato's text allows no other 
choice. 

Let us recall the context. T9 comes at the climax of the pièce de 
résistance of Alcibiades’ speech: his narration of an episode from his 
distant vouth, when he was still in his ^ bloom" — that final phase in 
a bov's transition to manhood, which in that culture marked the 
peak of his physical attractiveness to males older than himself. The 
story begins as follows: 


rio Smp. 217a: ‘Believing that he was seriously smitten by my bloom, I 
thought it a windfall, a wonderful piece of luck, since by allowing him my 
favors I would be able to learn from him all he knew." 


47 tic c5, with which cf. eico8via sipo»vela in ті above. 
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The project of swapping sex for moral wisdom may seem incredible 
today. It would not have seemed so in the least to someone in 
Alcibiades’ circumstances at the time. Let me enumerate them: 


(1) As we know from Pausanias speech in the Symposium 
(218p6—219A), this is the norm (nomos) in the higher form of 
pederastic love: the boy gives "favors," the man gives intellectual 
and moral improvement. 

(2) Alcibiades already had (and knew Бе had):*9 that asset to 
which he was to owe throughout his life so much of his unprincipled 
success: stunning beauty and grace.!? 

(3) Ме know from other Platonic dialogues?? and from Xenophon 
too?! that Socrates has a high susceptibility to male beauty to which 
a sexy teenager could hardly have failed to resonate.?? 

(4) Socrates does not answer questions, does not expound his 
" wisdom." Pieces of it spill out in elenctic arguments, leaving the 
interlocutor wondering how much is being held back. 

(5) We know that the speaker is a highly acratic character. He 
starts his whole speech with a confession: 


тії Smp. 21683-5: “I know that I cannot contradict him and I should 
do as he bids, but when 1 am away from him I am defeated by the adulation 
of the crowd." 


There is no reason to think that he was different as a teenager. 
Put those five things together and it should not seem strange if a 
boy who longs to become a “good and noble man" {kalos Kagathos) 
should get it into his head that the key to what he wanted was hidden 
away in the vast, undisclosed store of wisdom in Socrates, who might 
be induced to slip him the key were he to offer as a quid pro quo 
something as irresistibly attractive to all the men of his acquaintance 
as was his own superlative "bloom." He pursues the project 
methodically, going through all the plovs in the current repertoire of 


48 21745-6, "I had a wonderful opinion of mv bloom.” 
49 Cf. W. Ferguson in the Cambridge Ancient History v (Cambridge, 1035), 263: " Arresungly 
handsome, he received from men in Athens the recognition and privileges ordinarily given 

in other socicties to extraordinary beauty in women; and his insolence he draped in such 
charm of manner that, when he showed respect for neither gods nor men, age nor 
authority, guardian nor wife, the outrageousness of the act was often forgotten and only 
the air of the actor remembered." 

о Prt. 3094; G. 481р; Carm. 1550-E: Меп. 76С1-2. 51 Xen. Утр. 8.2. 

Xenophon (Миті. 3.11.3} adds the precious information {which we never get from Plato; 

that Socrates is also susceptible to female beauty. The sight of the scantily clad Theodote 

makes Socrates (speaking for himself and his companions) "long to touch what we saw; 

we shall go away excited {UTroxviopevol) and with longing (повбсоиєм).? 


осо 
ю 
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homosexual seduction.? But nothing works. Socrates remains 
friendly but distant. When Alcibiades wants to hear the sweet 
nothings of love all he gets is elenctic argument, more of the same cld 
thing. Finally he sets Socrates up and blurts out his proposition. 
Here is the response he gets: 


TI2 Smp. 218D6—219A:: “He heard me out. Then, most eirüómikos, in his 
extremely characteristic and habitual manner,?* he said: ‘ear Alcibiades, 
it looks as though you are not stupid (fAaulos), if what you say about me is 
true and there really is in me some power which could make you a better 
man: you must be seeing something inconceivably beautiful in me, 
enormously superior to your good looks. If that is what you see and you 
want to exchange beauty for beauty, you mean to take a huge advantage 
of me: you are trying to get true beauty in exchange for seeming beauty 
= “роја for brass’’.’”’ 


Here, I submit, it is incontestably clear that “ironically” has to be 
the sense of eironikós, for the context gives no foothold to the notion 
of pretence or deceit. Socrates is turning down flat the proposed 
exchange, saying it is a swindle. He starts off with a simple irony, 
saying to Alcibiades, “you are not stupid," when he clearly means: 
“you are stupid, very stupid: what could be more stupid than to 
think I would fall for a barter of gold for brass? " When such a thing 
happens in those verses of the Пай he echoes here -- Glaucus 
exchanges his golden armour for one of brass — the poet explains: 
“Zeus had taken away his wits. '?? Socrates is saying to Alcibiades: 
"I would have to be out of my head to buy your proposal; what a 
fool vou must think mc, a complete ass, to think that I would let you 
pull it off.” 

He winds up with a 


256 


‘complex 7 


у irony: 

тїз Smp. 21981-3: "But look more closely, blessed boy, lest you have 
missed that I am nothing. The mind’s vision grows sharp only when the 
eyesight has passed its peak, and vou are still far from that." 


Alcibiades is told that the “gold” he has been looking for isn't there 
after all. If moral wisdom is to be understood — as Alcibiades 
understands it — as the sort of thing which can be handed over in a 
swap, Socrates will insist that he has absolutely none: qua repository 
of such wisdom he is "nothing." To say this is not to deny that he 
does have wisdom of another sort which Alcibiades could have for 
free if he would seek it himself, looking to Socrates not as a guru but 


53 Though here the roles are reversed: the bov is chasing, not chased. 
54 This first part of T12 was cited as T9 above. 55 П. 6.234. 
56 Pp. 31-2 above and additional note. 1.1. 
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as a partner in the search.” To find deception anywhere in this 
speech we would have to plant it there ourselves: there is not a 
shadow of the will to mislead in what Socrates has said to Alcibiades 
most eirünikos. 

Does that settle the sense of eiraneuomenos at T8? No. But it does 
create a presumption that there too the sense is the same: it would 
be unlikely that eirantkos would be used as we have now seen it used 
in Tg if just two Stephanus pages earlier “he spends his entire life 
eironeuomenos" had carried the thought that Socrates went through 
Ше “deceiving everyone as to his real character. 7798 So let us look as 
closely into the context there - the paragraphs in Alcibiades’ speech 
which precede immediately the seduction story. They are pursuing 
the famous simile with which the whole speech had begun: 


T14 Smp. 21547-B3: “I maintain that he is very like those Sileni that sit 
in the workshops of the statuaries... who, when opened into two,?? turn out 
to have images of gods inside." 


This is the picture of a man who lives behind a mask — a mysterious, 
enigmatic figure, a man nobody knows: “You should know that 
none of you know him" (216c-p), says Alcibiades to Socrates’ 
friends. To say this is not at all to imply that Socrates has been 
deceiving them: to be reserved and to be deceitful are not the same 
thing. All we can get from the simile is concealment,*? not deceit. 


Even so, we have to ask if Alcibiades does not insinuate deceit in his 
own explication of the simile: 


тїз Smp. 21602-5: “You see that [a] Socrates is erotically disposed 
towards beautiful youths, always hanging round them, smitten by them: 
and again [b] that he knows nothing and is ignorant of everything ... Isn't 
this like Silenus? Enormously so." | 


5; Cf. Socrates’ behavior in the Laches. The moral wisdom he is asked to supply on demand 
he disclaims strenuously: "Бе has no knowledge of that thing, nor the ability to judge 
which of you speaks truly [of it]; he has not been discoverer or learner of anything of the 
kind" (186p-£°. But when Laches offers himself to Socrates for instruction (189c) he is 
welcomed - noi to have knowledge poured into him by someone else, but to join with 
Socrates in " common counsel and scarch" 'ouufouAsuew кой guaKotrety: the prefix convevs 
twice over the cooperative nature of the relation}. 38 So Guthrie, 1975. | 
The image ої "opening up” to disclose something infinitely precious, which is concealed 
from the vulgar view, recurs at 216D6, 21686. 2224. I see no foundation in anv of these texts 
for Martha Nussbaum's notion that the image, as used by Plato, is “essentially sexual” 
(1986: 1893. There is profound truth in her thought that in sexual intimacy a unique form 
of knowledge of the beloved person is acquired ; in our desire for it, she remarks, “sexual 
and epistemological [epistemic] need are joined and, apparently, inseparable” 
11986: 190}. But Plato’s text gives no warrant бог reading this thought into it; Alcibiades 
is not suggesting to his fellow-drinkers at 216р-к that the real Socrates would be revealed 
(“opened ир”) to him or to them through sexual intimacy. 
бо Cf my gloss іп n. 24 above on dissimulantia in Cicero's description of Socratic ironia. 


ул 
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The allusion to Socrates’ eroticism in part [a] of this text is amply 
corroborated elsewhere in Plato and in Xenophon as well.® But 
here, after putting Socrates’ bloom-chasing into the centre of the 
picture, Alcibiades seems to take it all back: 


T16 Smp. 216D7-E1: “ You should know he does not care at all if someone 
is beautiful: you wouldn't believe how he scorns that sort of thing." 


He says the same thing no less than four times at th* climax of the 
attempted seduction: 


тіу Smp. 219c3-5: “He was so superior, so scornful and derisive of my 
bloom, so insulting of it.” 


€ 


So on one hand we аге told that Socrates is “smitten” by male 
beauty, on the other, that he is utterly scornful of it. Isn't this what 
Guthrie might have cited as good reason for reading deceit into 
eironeuomenos at T8? If Socrates is so contemptuous of such beauty, 
how could his pursuit of it be anything but a sham? 

'This is a highly pertinent question. I must meet it head-on. To do 
so I must say something about Socratic erós to distinguish it from 
Platonic eras, with which it is so often conflated - most recently ш 
Dover’s Greek Homosexuality (1978) and again in volume п of 
Foucault's Histoire de la Sexualité (1985). There are four differences. 


1. In Platonic eros what is loved in a beautiful boy is the transcendent 
Form of Beauty whose image?* he is. Socrates’ ontology has no 
transcendent Forms. So what he loves in a beautiful boy is a 
beautiful boy, and that is all. 


2. In Platonic ergs passionate body-contact® is normal: the lovers in 
the Phaedrus touch, kiss, “lie down together," and “sleep together " 
(255E).9! In the Socratic counterpart erotic intimacy is limited to 
mind- and eye-contact.?? 


61 Cf. the references in nn. 50 and 51 above and in Dover, 1978: 154-5. 

62 Or “namesake” i&rrcovuuiav, Phdr. 250E3) or “likeness” (ueuiumué£vov, ibid. 251A}. 

63 Which is described as powerfully arousing, making the “intemperate horse" clamor for 
gratification (255E-256A). 

64 This physical intimacy, so explicit in the text of the Phaedrus (cf. Vlastos, 1974 and 
1981: 39) is seldom noticed in accounts of Platonic eras. It is ignored in Wilamowitz, 
1948: 368-9 icf. n. 16 above}; Gould, 1963: 119; Guthrie, 1975: 405. Earlier translations 
blunt the force of Plato's words and conceal their intent: in Jowett смукатакеїсвої 
becomes “embrace,” év TH соукортсе, “when they meet together.” 

65 In Xenophon, Socrates! fear of physical contact with an attractive youth is obsessive (to 
kiss a pretty face is “to become forthwith a slave instead of a free man," Mem. 1.3.11; a 
momentary contact of his nude shoulder with that of the beautiful Critobulus affects 
Socrates like “the bite of a wild beast” : his shoulder stings for days, Xen. Smp. 4.27-8). 
In Plato Socrates shows no terror of skin-contact with a beautiful boy: wrestling in the 
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3. While both Plato and Socrates interdict terminal gratification, 
they do so for different reasons. In Plato’s case these are strongly 
metaphysical, for he regards the soul’s conjunction with the body as 
a doom calling for a life-long discipline whose aim is to detach soul 
from body, so far as possible, in the present life and liberate it from 
the wheel of reincarnation after death; sexual bliss defeats this 
endeavour, “паіѕ” the soul to the body and distorts its sense of what 
is real (Phd. 83).99 This doctrine is utterly foreign to Socrates. In 
none of our sources does Socrates object to orgasmic pleasure as such 
— only to that form of it which is pursued in pederastic coupling,$? 
and there for moral, not metaphvsical, reasons: he thinks it bad for 
the boy,** viewing it as a form of predation in which a younger male 
is exploited (“devoured 799) by his lover, used for the latter’s one- 
sided gratification."? 


4. Platonic бу generates an emotion that has torrential force, 
matching that imputed bv the poets to all forms of sexual passion: 
pederastic, lesbian, or heterosexual. Like the poets, Plato calls eras 
" madness" and so describes it: 


T18 Phdr. 2510-2528: “And so between joy and anguish [the lover] is 
distraught at being in such a strange condition: perplexed and frenzied, 
with madness upon him, he can neither sleep by night nor sit still by 
day... mother, brother, friends, he forgets them all, not caring if his 


property is being ruined by neglect; those rules and graces in which he 
previously took pride he now scorns, welcoming a slave's estate, sleeping 
anywhere at all, if only it can be as close as possible to his darling." 


For such amiable insanity Socratic erós has no place. It is even- 
keeled, light-hearted, jocular, cheerfully and obstinately sane.*! Not 


nude with Alcibiades happens "often," though only on the latter's initiative iSmp. 2170} 
and there is nothing in Plato to suggest that Socrates would encourage physical 
endearment with any of the youths he “loves.” E Бу 

66 See nn. 42 and 43 in ch. 2 below. 

67 Cf. Xen. Mem. 2.6.22: Socrates counsels “those who delight in the sexual charms of boys 
in bloom” to resist the attraction "in order to cause no distress to those who should be 
spared it.” 68 Cf. additional note 1.3 on Epes KaAds. 

69 Chrm. 135р-Е: “And I thought how well Cydias understood the ways of eres; giving advice 
to someone about a beautiful boy, he warned: ‘Don't bring the fawn too close to the lion 
that would devour his flesh^"; and Phar. 241D1: “As wolves are fond of lambs, so lovers 
love a boy." і 

70 Xen. Smp. 8.19: the man “reserves the pleasure for himself, the most shameful things for 
the boy." Ibid. 21 ‘translation, in part, after E. C. Marchant): “the boy does not share 
like a woman, the delight of sex with the man, but looks on sober at another in love's 
intoxication. ”” 

71 Itis so pictured in both Plato's and Xenophon's Socratic dialogues. Nor does the reference 
to Socrates’ Epws for Alcibiades in the eponymous dialogue by Aeschines Socraticus (fr. 11 
Dittmar: to be cited in full and discussed in additional note 1.4) tell a different tale. 
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that Socrates is sexually anorexic (I stressed the contrary above) or 
that he anticipates the Cynic and Christian determination to 
expunge the joy of sex from the economy of happiness. The sliver of 
it he allows himself he pursues openly, without the least em- 
barrassment, and in any case without fear that it could get out of 
hand, for in the dynamics of his psyche it is held in the field of force 
of an incomparably mightier drive. When Alcibiades comes to speak 
of the glimpse he once got of the “images of gods" concealed by the 
satyr’s bestial exterior, his language becomes ecstatic. It dissolves in 
a shimmer of glittering, evocative adjectives: 


Tig Smp. 216E-2174: “I saw them once and they seemed so divine, 
golden, altogether beautiful, wonderful. " 


What is this dazzling, enchanting thing Socrates keeps hidden 
inside his own soul? His saphrosyné, says Alcibiades: 


T20 Smp. 21607-8: "But, О my fellow-drinkers, how full of saphrosyng [he 
would be seen to be] inside, if he were opened up." 


But it could hardly be only that, for this is in the public view. What 
no one but Socrates himself can see is, I suggest, the happiness he 
finds in that sophrosyne, which is so much more alluring for him than 
anything he could hope to get from physical beauty or any other 
mundane good — health, wealth, honour, life itself - that he can 
enjoy each of these for what each is worth, savoring in each its own 
sweet little quota of contentment or delight - that, and no more, 


yee 


thumbing his nose at it (‘‘scorning” it) when it promises more. A 
maxipassion keeps all the minipassions effortlessly under control. It 
has been recently said,*? following Foucault, that “sex is a hard knot 
of anxiety " in all Western discourse about love. If this is true, then 
Socrates is an exception. From what we learn about Socratic eras 
from Plato,"? in it there is по inguiétude at а]. 


72 Michael Ignatieff, in his review of M. Foucault. Histoire de la Sexualité, in the Times Literary 
Supplement, 28 Sept., 1984, p. 1071. 

73 Though not from Xenophon: that obsessive fear of physical contact (cf. n. 64 above? would 
certainly be symptomatic of anxiety. On this, as on other points, when Xenophon's 
testimony conflicts with Plato's we would be wiser to prefer the latter's: there is good 
reason to believe that his personal acquaintance with Socrates had been far more intimate 
than Xenophon's. 

74 This fundamental feature of Socratic ёро has been missed in all accounts of it known to 
me, from Kierkegaard, whose romantic fancy reads “passionate turmoil into it” 
(1965: 88), to Foucault, whose highly discerning discussion of “le véritable amour" in 
Plato reveals its residual blind-spot in the hyphenated expression, *l'Erotique socratico- 
platonicienne" (vol. п of Histoire de la Sexualité, 1985). Inquiétude in Platonic erds pulses in 
the Phaedrus: the charioteer and the good horse are “sorely troubled" lest the bad horse 
“force them to a monstrous and forbidden acc" (2544, Hackforth's tr.); they are saved 
only by the timely return of the vision of the Form of beauty " throned on her chaste seat" 


(2548). 
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Once we take this into account it becomes arbitrary to read deceit 


or pretence into Socrates’ dalliance with youthful “bloom.” We can 
understand Socratic eras as a complex irony 


Socrates’ couch as though he had been told “Yes” or, at least, 
“ Maybe." And if this is what happened then, there is no reason to 
believe that Socrates had ever said or done anything intended to 
deceive Alcibiades into thinking that skin-love was what he wanted 
from the youth. 

But I may be asked: * Even so, can we not gather from the account 
that long before that night Socrates was aware of what was going on 


75 СЕ Pr. 30ga1~p2: admitting that he has been "chasing" Alcibiades’ bloom ‘standard 
metaphor for pederastic courting}, Socrates proceeds to smother it in irony. 
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in the boy's head, and vet was willing to let his young friend wallow 

in self-deception without taking any decisive action to dispel it?" To 

this we surcly have to answer: Yes. Over and over again before that 
night Socrates would have had ample opportunity to explain that 

Alcibiades was making a fool of himself, duped by his own wishful 

thinking. Yet Socrates said nothing. Day after day he watched and 

kept still. Why so? The only reasonable answer is that he wanted 

Alcibiades to find out the truth for himself by himself. The irony in 

his love for Alcibiades, riddling from the start, persisted until the boy 

found the answer the hard way, in a long night of anguished 
humiliation, naked next to Socrates, and Socrates a block of ice. 

This chapter has been an investigation of the meaning of two 
words, “irony” and eiraneta, a good part of it devoted to the meaning 
of just two tokens of the latter occurring in Alcibiades’ speech: 
eirüneuomenos at TB, eiróniküs at то. It does, however, have wider 
implications. A word about these by way of conclusion. 

A question always hanging over our head as we work in Plato's 
Socratic dialogues is whether or not their protagonist allows himself 
deceit as a debating tactic. Some of Socrates’ most devoted 
students have taken it for granted that he does. For Kierkegaard 
Socrates is the anti-sophist who by ironies of sophistry tricks sophists 
into truth." For Paul Fricdlander, whose three-volume work on 
Plato is as learned a work of scholarship as any produced in his time, 
Socrates is " the living witness to the fact that he who knows the truth 
can deceive better than he who does not, and that he who deceives 
voluntarily is better than he who deceives involuntarily” (1964: 145). 
This point of view has been widely influential. One sees it at the 
center of Michael O’Brien’s brilliant БооК, and at the edges of 
much distinguished work on Plato.” The obvious objection is in 
what Plato makes Socrates sav: 

76 This will be discussed more fully in ch. 5. 

77 "Socrates tricks Protagoras out of every concrete virtue; by reducing each virtue to unity, 
he completely dissolves it; while the sophistry lies in the power through which he is able 
to accomplish this. Hence we have at once an irony borne by a sophistic dialectic and a 
sophistic dialectic reposing in irony " (1965: 96). 

78 O'Brien, 1967, whose contribution to our understanding of Socrates is sidetracked because 
the author, misapplving the use of irony in the Socratic dialogues, is prepared to jettison 
some of Socrates’ most fundamental doctrines. Thus, if xaA@s at Pr. 35204 means the 
contrary of what it says, the whole Socratic doctrine of the impossibility of akrasia goes 
down the drain; to cite its Aristotelian attestation would be useless: it would be met by the 
retort that he too missed the irony. 

79 Most recently in Charles Kahn (1983: 75ff.). He speaks of the “trickery” by which 
Socrates rebuts Polus {go}. I would not accept his description of my own analysis of the 
argument (Vlastos, 1967: 454ff.) as "Socrates tricks Polus" (90); 1 argued against the 
suggestion that Socrates’ argument is intentionally fallacious. l return to this issue in 
section ш of chapter 5. 
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тот С. 458A-8: “As for me, I would be pleased to cross-question you, 
provided you are the same sort of human being as I; if not I would let you 
go. Of what sort is that? One of those who would be pleased to be refuted 
if I say something untrue, and pleased to refute another if ke says something 
untrue, but more pleased to be refuted than to refute - as much more as 
being rid oneself of the greatest evil is better than ridding another of it; for 
I do not believe that anything could be as evil for a human being as to 
harbor false beliefs about the things we are now discussing.” 


These words are familiar to those scholars. We ask them if they 
doubt their sincerity and they assure us that they don’t. Well then, 
we ask, if Socrates would rather lose than win the argument when 
the truth is on the other side, what could he stand to gain by slipping 
in a false premise or a sophistical inference? But this argument, 
which ought to be conclusive, falls flat on scholars who tell us that 
just in making it we are revealing that we have been reading Plato’s 
text with a tin ear for irony. It should be obvious, they say, that what 
would be out of the question in the usual mode of philosophical 
discourse may be normal in the ironical one: that Socrates should 
outsophist the sophists is no paradox if the sophistries with which he 
plies them are ironical.** 

In this essay I have tried to nail down the mistake in the 
conception of irony which underlies this point of view. For this 
purpose I have gone back to the primary, down-to-earth, meaning 
of the living word which “irony” has been in all the languages of the 
Western world, beginning with Cicero’s Latin. In this primary use 
from which all philosophically invented ones are derived ‘including 
the one Kierkegaard fished out of Hegel: “infinite absolute 
negativity 7), what irony means is simply expressing what we mean 
by saying something contrary to it. This is something we do all the 
time — even children do it — and if we choose to do it we forfeit in that 
very choice the option of speaking deceitfully. To think otherwise is 
to mistake ironia for eiróneta, thereby reversing the process by which 
the former evolved out of the latter, denying Socrates one of his chief 
titles to fame: his contribution to the sensibility of Western Europe, 
no less memorable an achievement than is his contribution to our 
moral philosophy. 

But in the course of this inquiry I stumbled upon something I had 


80 Cf. Kierkegaard in n. 77 above. 

81 Kierkegaard, 1965: 276 et passim. His treatment of Socratic irony is hopelessly perplexed 
by this dazzling mystification. It seduces him into finding in the Platonic texts he purports 
to be glossing the vagaries of a romantic novella: “the disguise and mysteriousness which 
it [irony] entails... the infinite sympathy it assumes, the elusive and ineffable moment of 
understanding immediately displaced by the anxiety of misunderstanding” etc. (85). 
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not reckoned on at the start: that in the persona of Socrates depicted 
by Plato there is something which helps explain what Kierkegaard's 
genius and FriedJander’s learning have read into Socrates. In that 
small segment of the evidence I have scrutinized we can see how 
Socrates could have deceived without intending to deceive. If you 
are young Alcibiades courted by Socrates you are left to vour own 
devices to decide what to make of his riddling ironies. If you go 
wrong and he sees you have gone wrong, he may not lift a finger to 
dispel your error, far less feel the obligation to knock it out of your 
head. If this were happening over trivia no great harm would be 
done. But what ifit concerned the most important matters — whether 
or not he loves you? He says he does in that riddling way which 
leaves you free to take it one way though you are meant to take it in 
another, and when he sees you have gone wrong he lets it go. What 
would you say? Not, surely, that he does not care that you should 
know the truth, but that he cares more for something else :8? that af 
you are to come to the truth, it must be by yourself for yourself. 

The concept of moral autonomy never surfaces in Plato’s Socratic 
dialogues*’ — which does not keep it from being the deepest thing in 
their Socrates, the strongest of his moral concerns. What he is 
building on is the fact that in almost everything we say we puta 
burden of interpretation on our hearer. When we speak a sentence 
we do not add a gloss on how it should be read. We could not thus 
relieve the hearer of that burden, for this would be an endless 
business: each gloss would raise the same problem and there would 
have to be gloss upon gloss ad infinitum. Socratic irony is not unique 
in accepting the burden of freedom which is inherent in all 
significant communication. It is unique in playing that game for 
bigger stakes than anyone else ever has in the philosophy of the West. 
Socrates doesn't say that the knowledge by which he and we must 
live is utterly different from what anvone has ever understood or 
even imagined moral knowledge could be. He just says he has no 
knowledge, though without it he is damned, and lets us puzzle out 
for ourselves what that could mean. 


82 In an earlier version of this essav I had offered “failure of love” in explanation. Don 
Adams, then a member of my seminar at Cornell convinced me that this line of 
explanation was wrong: that Socrates should want Alcibiades to find out the truth for 
himself the hard way is perfectly compauble with Socratic love for the youth. 

83 айтоудиіа is never given а moral ‘or political) application in any of our Socratic sources. 


2 
SOCRATES CONTRA SOCRATES 
IN PLATO! 


I 


That excellent book Gerasimos Santas contributed to the " Argu- 
ments of the Philosophers” series in 1979 is entitled Socrates. But once 
inside it you discover that what it is really about is a Socrates" in 
Plato. More than once since I first started working on this book I 
asked myself: “Why not follow that example? Why not bypass, as he 
did, that bugbear of Platonic studies, the so-called ‘Socratic 
Problem? Why not let the historians have the Socrates of history all 
to themselves, keeping for myself that enchanting figure whose 
challenge to philosophers would be the same were he historic fact or 
Platonic fiction?" If my interests had been as purely philosophical as 
are those of Santas this, certainly, is the way I would have gone. But 
it so happens that my philosophical interests are impure. I cannot 
pass the buck to the historians without passing it to myself. All my 
life I have been one of their tribe and once in it no easy exit is 
allowed. The question “Who are you talking about ~ Socrates or a 
"Socrates! in Plato?" will dog your steps, barking at you, forcing 
you to turn and face it in self-defense. If vou do mean the former, vou 
must argue for it. You must give reasons for the claim that through 
a "Socrates" in Plato we can come to know the Socrates of history 
~ the Socrates who made history, taught Plato and others, changed 
their thinking and their lives, and through them changed the course 
of Western thought. 


I have been speaking of a * Socrates" in Plato. There are two of 


I Much of the material in this chapter and the next was presented in Gifford Lectures at St. 
Andrews (1981), more of it in Townsend Lectures at Cornell 11986; ; most of it was discussed 
in seminars at Berkeley, Cambridge, and Toronto (1978-87). The answer to the so-called 
“Socratic problem” presented in this chapter and continued throughout the book is set 
forth summarily in a lecture to the British Academy entitled Socrates" ‘appearing in vol. 
85 of its Proceedings [London, 1989]). 
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them. In different segments of Plato’s corpus two philosophers bear 
that name. The individual remains the same. But in different sets of 
dialogues he pursues philosophies so different that they could not 
have been depicted as cohabiting the same brain throughout unless 
it had been the brain of a schizophrenic. They are so diverse in 
content and method that they contrast as sharply with one another 
as with any third philosophy you care to mention, beginning with 
Aristotle’s. This is a large claim. I shall be arguing for it in this 
chapter and the next. 

Those two groups of dialogues fall arguably into the earlier and 
middle periods of Plato’s literary production.” Since I shall have 
frequent need to refer separately to what Plato puts into the mouth 
of **Socrates" in each, I shall spare the reader tedious repetition by 
allowing myself a bit of shorthand. To the “Socrates” of the earlier 
compositions I shall refer as **Socratesg," or “Sp” for short (^ E" for 
" earlier"). To the " Socrates" of the works of Plato's middle period 
I shall refer as " Socrates," or “Sy” for short (8 M” Юг“ middle”). 
І itemize the dialogues which, in my judgment, make up these two 
groups, and also a third, intermediate group, transitional from the 
Elenctic? Dialogues in Group t to the dialogues in Group п: 


Group І. The dialogues of Plato's earlier period: 


(a) The Elenctic Dialogues, listed in alphabetical order:* Apology, 
Charmides, Crito, Euthyphro, Gorgias, Hippias Minor, Ion, Laches, 
Protagoras, Republic і? (abbreviating:* Ap., Ch., Cr., Eu, G., НМІ., 
Ion., La., Pr., R. т). 

(b) Transitional Dialogues (written after all the Elenctic Dialogues 
and before ail of the dialogues in Group п), listed in alphabetical 


R 


For the near-consensus on this point among Platonic scholars in the present century and for 

some of the reasons for it see Ross, 1951: ch. 1 (" The order of the Dialogues”); greater 

detail in Constantin Ritter, 1910a: 190-272 ("Untersuchung der zeitlichen Folge [der 

Dialogen] 7); best of all in Brandwood, 1958. Particularly significant I regard the fact that 

when the dialogues are ordered oniv by stylistic criteria, as in Brandwood, the results 

(summarized in Brandwood, 1976: xiiiff. at xvii) are broadly in agreement with those I 

reach by ordering these dialogues solely by their philosophical content: see n. 8 below. . | 

3 I so name them because throughout these dialogues Socrates’ method of philosophical 
investigation is elenctic, which it abruptly ceases to be in the Transitionals: see Vlastos, 
1983a: 27ff. at 57-8, Appendix on “Demise of the Elenchus in Eud., Ly., HMa.". More оп 
this in chapter 4. | . 

4 Because chronological order within the Group is unimportant at the immediate stage of my 
argument. But most present-day Platonists would agree that the G. is the last dialogue in 
this Group (see e.g. Dodds, 1959: 20 and Irwin, 1979: 5-8). 

5 See additional note 2.1 “The composition of Republic 1.” | 

6 I follow for the most part the abbreviations employed by Irwin, 1977a. 
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order:? Euthydemus, Hippias Major, Lysis, Menexenus, Meno (abbrevi- 
ating: Eud., HMa., Ly., Mx., M.).8 


Group. The dialogues of Plato's middle period, listed in probable 
chronological sequence: Cratylus, Phaedo, Symposium, Republic п-х, 
Phaedrus, Parmenides, Theaetetus (abbreviating: Cra., Phd., Smp., R. 
пох, Phdr., Prm., Tht.). 


For the sake of completeness I should add 


Group ш. The dialogues of Plato's latest period, listed in probable 
chronological sequence: Timaeus,? Critias, Sophisi, Politicus, Philebus, 
Laws (abbreviating: Ti., Crit., Sph., Plte., Phlb., Lg.). 

How pronounced and profound are the differences between the 
philosophy Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates, upon the one 
hand, from the philosophy he expounds through Socrates,, upon the 
other, will bea principal topic of inquiry through much of this book. 
I list programmatically ten Theses,'" each of which specifies in its 
part A a trait of Socrates, exhibited only in (one or more) dialogues 
in Group т, and in its part в a trait of Socrates, exhibited only in (one 
or more) dialogues in Group m't 


ТА. Socrates, is exclusively a moral philosopher.” 


7 Because here too the chronological order within the set is highly controversial. For the Mx. 
we have а firm éerminus post quem (the reference at 245С-Е to the end of the war with 
Corinth, 387), which gives no clue to its order relative to the other four dialogues in its 
Group. 

8 Brandwood, 1976: xvii (cf. n. 2 above) places all of Ар., Ch., Cr., Eu., HMi., fon, La., Pr. 
(his “гл Group™) before all of G., Eud., HMa., Ly., M., Mx., Cra., Phd., Smp. (his "їв 
Group™). I differ from him in keeping the Gorgias ahead of all the dialogues in his тв Group 
on the strength of a criterion - usc of the elenctic method, deployed with great panache in 
the Gorgias and in no other dialogue of his Group Ів – which Brandwood ignores 
(understandably so: he uses only stylistic criteria), But the resulting difference in 
chronology is not great, since he too holds (1976: xviii) that the three dialogucs in his 1B 
Group that fall within my Group п (i.e. Cra., Phd., Smp.) “were probably the last to be 
written" in his ів Group; so if the Gorgias were transferred to his 1a Group, his ів Group 
would split up into earlier and later segments, and the earlier (which would then consist 
of Eud., HMa., Ly.. M.. Mx. would coincide with my Transitionals and we would get 
complete agreement on the order 
Ap., Ch., Cr., Eu., G., HMi., Ion, La., Pr., followed by 
Eud., HMa., Ly., M., Mx, followed by 
Cra., Phd., Smp., R., Phdr., Prm., Tht. 

The residual difference - my splitting off the first book of the Republic from its other nine 
books to place it with the Elenctic Dialogues ~ is unimportant (see additional note 2.1). 

9 For the Timaeus see additional note 2.6. 

то I shall be referring to them as "The Ten Theses” throughout the rest of the book. 

11 With the exception of (а) the speech of Alcibiades in the Утр. which, as I explained in 
chapter 1, portrays the Socrates of the earlier dialogues, who “knows nothing and is 
ignorant of everything" (216p) and <b) the two biographical passages in the Phaedo 
{57А—бїс and 115c~118} which also portray Socrates. The опе at 96z-ggs I take to be 
Platonic, not Socratic, biography, since its stated purpose is to introduce the theory of 
Forms (1ooaff.). 

12 Cf. n. 5 to additional note 1.1. His arguments sometimes trench on other topics, but the 
only theses he investigates elenctically are propositions in the moral domain. Thus the 
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IB. Socrates, is moral philosopher and metaphysician and epistemo- 
logist and philosopher of science and philosopher of language and 
philosopher of religion and philosopher of education and philosopher 
of art. The whole encyclopedia of philosophical science is his 
domain. 


пв. Socrates, had a grandiose metaphysical theory of “separately 
exisüng" Forms and of a separable soul which learms by *'recol- 
lecting" pieces of its pre-natal fund of knowledge. 

ua. Socrates, has no such theory. 


ША. Socrates,, seeking knowledge elenctically, keeps avowing that 
he has nene. 

шв. Socrates, seeks demonstrative knowledge and is confident 
that he finds it. 


IVB. Socrates, has a complex, tripartite model of the soul. 

IVA. Socrates, knows nothing of this model, which would have 
unsettled his conception of moral virtue and undercut his doctrine of 
the impossibility of incontinence (akrasia). 


vB. Socrates, has mastered the mathematical sciences of his time. 
vA. Socrates, professes no interest in these sciences and gives по 
evidence of expertise in any of them throughout the Elenctic 
dialogues. 


VIA. Socrates s conception of philosophy is populist. 
хів. Socrates,,’s is elitist. 


упв. Socrates, has an elaborate political theory whose ranking 
order of constitutions places democracy with the worst of con- 
temporary forms of government, lower than timocracy апа 
oligarchy, preferable only to lawless tyranny. | 

УПА. Socrates, has no such theory. Though harshly critical of 
political goings-on in Athens, he says that he prefers the city with her 
laws to any contemporary state. But he leaves the rationale of the 
preference unexplained. 


УПА & B. Homoerotic attachments figure prominently in the 
conception of erds in both Socrates, and Socrates,,. But in the latter 
they have a metaphysical grounding in love for the transcendent 
Form of beauty which is wholly lacking in the former.?? 
claim that there is such a thing as “knowledge of knowledge and not-knowledge" he 
investigates only because it was proposed as (ап unacceptable} definiens of sophrosynz; and 
he gives up the search when he becomes convinced that it is not likely to get anywhere, 


confessing that he has no confidence “in his ability to clear up these things” (CA. 1694). 
13 Cf. the analysis of the difference between Socratic and Platonic erts in chapter 1. 
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IXA. For Socrates, piety consists in service to a deity which, though 
fully supernatural, is rigorously ethical in its own character and in 
the demands it makes on men. His personal religion is practical, 
realized in action. 

IXB. Socratesy's personal religion centers in communion with 
divine, but impersonal, Forms. It is mystical, realized in con- 
templation. 


XA. In the Elenctic Dialogues Socrates;'s method of philosophical 
investigation is adversative: he pursues moral truth by refuting 
theses defended by dissenting interlocutors. This ceases in the 
Transitionals: there he argues against theses proposed and opposed 
by himself. 

XB. In the sequence of dialogues from the Meno through the 
Phaedrus Socrates, is a didactic philosopher, expounding truth to 
consenting interlocutors. Thereafter the metaphysical theory of the 
preceding dialogues of the middle period is subjected to searching 
criticism by “Parmenides” and then Socrates. assaying a fresh start, 
shifts to a new, “maieutic,” mode of investigation in the Theaetetus. 


I shall present a two-part argument. Its first part, to be presented 
in the present chapter and in section 1 of the next, will stay 
completely inside the Platonic corpus, developing the claim that in 
Group 1 dialogues Plato's Socrates exhibits distinctive traits which, 
in the Ten Theses listed above, set his philosophy in opposition to 
that of his namesake in the dialogues in Group ir. In the second part 
of my argument, to be laid out in section пої chapter 3, I shall call 
on evidence external to the Platonic corpus to support the claim that 
in those essential respects in which 5 в 5 philosophy differs from that of Sy it 
15 that of the historical Socrates, recreated by Plato іп invented 
conversations which explore its content and exhibit its method. I say 
"invented," not "reported." It is Xenophon who professes to be 
recalling Socratic conversations he had witnessed personally.!? Plato 
does no such thing. Except for the Apology, where he goes out of his 
way (twice: 344, 38B) to cali attention to his presence at the trial, 
14 1.3 of the Memorabilia begins: " To support my opinion that he benefited his companions 

both by actions which showed what sort of man he was and by his discussions with them, 


I shall set forth as much as I can recollect of these" ‘Mem. 1.3.1). Early in r.4 he declares: 
“First of all I shall state what I once heard him say about the divine realm in conversing 
with Aristodemus ..." For morc references to such assurances by Xenophon and for how 
little they are worth see Robin, 1910: 32 and 35-7, who documents in detail their factual 
unreliability; cf. also Momigliano. 1971: 46-57, who locates Xenophon's work, like that 
of other Socratics. in “that zone between truth and fiction which is so bewildering to the 
professional historian" (46). 

15 The Apology may be credited with the same kind of historical veracity as the speeches in 
Thucydides (an obvious parallel): recognizing that "it was impossible for him or his 
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he leaves himself out of the Socratic dramas he creates and rigs some 
of them so as positively to exclude his presence: in the Pr. he 
dramatizes a scene in which he could not have assisted because he 
had not yet been born ;1 in the Cr., Eu., Jon, HMa. he leaves Socrates 
alone with his interlocutor." This is only to be expected on my 
hypothesis that those earlier works of Plato, no less than all those he 
was to produce thereafter, are meant as contributions to philosophy 
— not to biography as such. Socratic personalia Plato brings into his 
dramatic creations incidentally and, for the most part, only in so far 
as he considers them relevant to the philosophical content.!? 

On my hypothesis, Plato's overriding concern, in stark contrast to 
Xenophon's professed aim in his Socratic writings,!® is not to 
preserve memories of Socratic philosophizing but to create it anew — 
to bring it alive in dramas whose protagonist philosophizes more 
Socratico. That remembered material should be used copiously is only 
to be expected. But my hypothesis does not bank on that. For what 
it proposes is that Plato in those early works of his, sharing Socrates’ 
basic philosophical convictions, sets out to think through for himself 
their central affirmations, denials, and reasoned suspensions of belief 
by pitting them in elenctic encounter against the views voiced by a 
variety of interlocutors. In doing this Plato is producing, not 
reproducing, Socratic philosophizing. Employing a literary medium 
which allows Socrates to speak for himself, Plato makes him say 
whatever Ле - Plato — thinks at the time of writing would be the most 
reasonable thing for Socrates to be saying just then in expounding 
and defending his own philosophy.” 


informants to memorize exactly what had been said” (rjv axpiBeirav aùthv TOv Aex8evroov 
Siapvnpovetaai, as paraphrased by A. Andrews, whose defense of the natural meaning ої 
the text [1962: 641. at 65-71] I find entirely convincing). Thucydides assures us “they 
represent what I thought ics äv £8óxouv epoi) would be most fittingly said by each speaker 
on their particular topic. coming as close as possible to the general sense of what had been 
truly said (&xopévo бті EyyUTATa THs Éuurr&ans yvouns тӧу &An86s Aex8evrov) " (Thuc. 
1.22.1). 

16 In the year of Plato’s birth (427 в.с.) Socrates was 42, well past his youth, to which there 
are repeated references in the Pr.: 3148, 317C, 3200, 361E, | 

17 To maintain the hypothesis that in these dialogues Plato is “imaginatively recalling, in 
form and substance, the conversations of his master" (Guthrie, 1975: 67) one would have 
to suppose, оп no evidence whatever, that Plato (ог a third party who had insured the 
transmission to him} had been given a play-by-play report of the arguments in each of 
these dialogues by Socrates himself or by his interlocutor. 

18 See below, additional note 2.2 “Socratic personalia in the Platonic corpus.” 

19 Cf. п. 14 above and the opening sentence of Xenophon's Oeconomicus, “1 once heard 
[Socrates] discuss household management as follows. * . | 
zo This part of the hypothesis alerts us to the possibility of shifts within the philosophical 
position allowed Socrates in Group І dialogues (e.g. it allows him to refute in the Laches the 
definition of “courage” he had propounded in the Protagoras, and to make explicit in the 
Gorgias a presupposition of Socratic argument — that the interlocutor always carries in his 
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Accordingly I can ignore the question which has bullied and 
befuddled many historians in the past: ‘‘Could Plato have heard 
what he makes Socrates say in this or that scene? If not, could he 
have had it on good authority?" For want of such authority the 
great Eduard Zeller lets fall out of his hands a crucial passage in the 
Crito (47cff.)** because it comes from a scene where Socrates speaks 
with his friend in the privacy of the prison cell and there is no 
indication of a line of transmission to Plato thereafter. Such scruples 
are obliterated by my hypothesis. Everything Plato puts into the 
mouth of Socrates is grist to my mill. To be sure, since the depicted 
character was, above any philosopher of the West, a man who lived 
his philosophy, the writer, deeply conscious of that fact, has reason 
to tell us much about the man’s life, including his inner life, allowing 
us a fuller, more intimate, view of the man than is given us of any 
character, real or fictional, in the whole of ancient Greek literature. 
Even so, the writer’s overriding concern is always the philosophy - 
the truths affirmed by Socrates, defended by his arguments, realized 
in his life, propositions which if true for Socrates are true for every 
human being.” 

If that is Plato’s primary interest, is it surprising that he should 
have pursued it in the form of dialogues instead of straightforward 
expository prose? It would have been more surprising if he had done 
the latter. For generations before him - from the first philosophers of 
Miletus, down to Socrates’ contemporaries, Anaxagoras, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, and Democritus — expository prose had been the favored 
medium of natural investigation,”* while for moral and political 
reflection Greek writers had regularly turned to dialogue.? So 
Herodotus, for example, in passages where he focuses on moral 
own system of beliefs premises entailing the negation of each of his false theses — which had 
remained purely implicit in the preceding dialogues: cf. Vlastos, 1983а: 27ff. at уН. 
i Afterthoughts on the Socratic Elenchus," which I now feel is in need of revision). 
Crucial for the interpretation of Socrates’ moral theory (as I shall be pointing out below 
in chapter 8. n. 38, and in comment on texts quoted there as T12, T13, T14, T15;. Zeller 
discerns the conflict between the instrumentalist ethics in Xenophon's Memorabilia and the 
sovereign claim of justice in Plato’s Apology; and he believes that the conflict could be 
resolved through Socrates’ teaching in the Crito (47) that injustice is to the soul what a 
fatal disease would be to the body and hence ipso facto detrimental to the agent. But Zeller 
denies himself the resolution because, he says. “we cannot vouch for it that everything in 
the Crito comes from Socrates, its author not having been present at the conversation 
therein described” (1885: 131). 22 С. 505E, CA. 166p. 

23 As also in the parallel case of the Hippocratic treatises. 

24 As the late Eric Havelock had observed, “Acted drama, or dramatized conversations, was 
the traditional Greek method of discussing and analyzing moral ideas” (1934: 283). This 
is true, notwithstanding declarative and protreptic sayings in gnomic prose (the dicta of 
the “Seven Wise Men," the Theognidea, the Hippocratic Precepts ‘Tapayyeaiat, the 


fragments of Heracleitus and of Democritus, if we bear in mind that for the confrontation 
of opposing views Greek moralizing naturally turns to dialogue. 


2 


^ 
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issues. When Xerxes declines “through highmindedness”’ to retaliate 
for Sparta’s outrage against his ambassadors the morality tale takes 
the form of a mini-dialogue.?? So too when Herodotus ponders the 
conflicting claims of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy: he 
presents his meditation as a Debate on Constitutions (3.80-3). So too 
Prodicus switches from declamatory prose to dialogue to depict the 
choice between a life of easy gratification and one of hard, abstemious 
self-discipline: he stages a dialogue in which Vice айа Virtue make 
opposing offers го Herakles (ap. Xen. Мет. 2.21-33). And so too 
Thucydides’ reflections on the issue between power and justice 
produce the Melian Dialogue (5.85-112). 

Moreover, just as Plato was about to start his work, prose dialogue 
had come into its own in that curious spin-off of Socrates’ own 
refusal to write: the emergence of a new genre, the Sdkratikot logoi, 
which had suddenly become a fashion, almost a craze. Beside Plato 
and Xenophon each of the following is credited by one or another of 
our sources with having produced such compositions: Aeschines of 
Sphettus, Antisthenes, Aristippus, Bryson, Cebes, Crito, Euclid of 
Megara, Phaedo.?5 That Plato was not the first in the field may be 
inferred from two reports, both of them well attested: Aristotle 
names a certain Alexamenus as the first writer of philosophical 
dialogues ;?’ and Theopompus”? (the historian, contemporary of 
Demosthenes and Aristotle? charges that most of Plato's had been 
plagiarized from dialogues by Aristippus, Antisthenes, and Bryson. 

Mastery of the resources of a new literary medium which suits so 
well Plato's dramatic flair challenges his artistic gifts. He tries liis 
hand at it, produces little masterpieces, and delight in successful 
creation keeps him at it year by year.?? But the artist in Plato could 
not have displaced the philosopher. We must assume that philo- 
sophical inquiry was the primum mobile in the composition of those 


25 НАС 7.136. А similar one on the same theme at 9.78-9. (Both dialogues arc quoted in part 
in section mt of chapter 7.) СЕ also the conversation between Solon and Croesus at 1.130-2. 

26 For references see Grote, 1865: m, 465}. 

27 Aristotle ap. Athenaeus 5052-6 (Її. з of On Poets, Rossi. In quoting the fragment Athenaeus 
notes that Nicias of Nicaea and Souon of Alexandria (authors of histories of " successions 


of philosophers, " used bv Diogenes Laertius as a source! corroborate Aristoue's tesumony. 


28 Ар. Athenaeus 500€ i= Ку. gr. Hist. п B 115, F 259 Jacoby). The authenticity of the report 
is accepted by Glucker (1978: 163:, defended by Döring, 1988: 69 and Tsouna 
(1988: 64-5}. 


29 That several others were exploiting the genre would be no deterrent - quite the opposite: 
the superiority of his work to theirs would be scarcely less apparent to him than it has been 
to posterity. The difference is as palpable when his dialogucs are compared with 
Xenophon’s Socratic writings as when they are compared with surviving fragments of such 
work by another Socratic, Aeschines of Sphettus, whose dialogues were highly regarded in 
antiquity. 
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earlier dialogues no less than of any he was to write thereafter,?? and 
that throughout this first phase of his writing Plato аав 
convinced of the substantial truth of Socrates’ teaching and of the 
soundness of its method. But the continuing harmony of the two 
minds, though vital, is not rigid: the father image inspires guides 
and dominates, but does not shackle Plato’s philosophical dues: So 
when he finds compelling reason to strike out along new paths, he 
feels no need to sever the personal bond with Socrates. And when 
these lead him to new, unSocratic and antiSocratic conclusions, as 
they visibly do by the time he comes to write the Мело the 
dramatist’s attachment to his protagonist, replicating the man’s love 
for the friend and teacher of his youth,®! survives the ideological 
separation. And so, as Plato changes, the philosophical persona of his 
Socrates is made to change, absorbing the writer’s new convictions, 
arguing for them with the same zest with which the Socrates of the 
previous dialogues had argued for the views the writer had shared 
with the original of that figure earlier on. 

Such is the scenario I shall be fleshing out in this chapter and the 
next two. That it is offered as hypothesis, not dogma or reported fact 
should be plain. Such it will remain as I pursue it step by step. Of 
its truth the reader must be the judge. | 


п 


On the first of those Ten Theses listed above I do not песа to linger 
Its story will unfold as I tell that of the rest. So I move directly 5 
Thesis п, the most powerful of the ten: as I shall trv to show in the 
balance of the present chapter, the irreconcilable difference between 
Socrates є and Socratesy, could have been established by this criterion even if tt 
had stood alone. Й 

In the dialogues of his middle period Plato constructs а boldly 
speculative metaphysical system whose twin foundations are the 
transmigrating soul and its ontological correlate, the transcendent 
Form. We can pinpoint the entry of the former into the corpus: 


30 A subsidiary one would be the very fact that the market was being flooded with rival 

accounts of Socrates’ philosophizing. Plato would be as eager ‘to defend Socratic 
philosophy against the well-meaning half-truths propagated by Socratics as was Mens h à 
to defend it against the slanders in Polycrates’ Accusation of Socrates. ` кте 
Plato’s close contact with Socrates early in Plato's youth is attested in Xen. Mem. 4.6 DD: 
Plato's elder brother, Glaucon, is aspiring to political leadership at the age of ао and 


Socrates restrains him, “takir fri ri in hi 
: ; ng a friendly interest in him for the sake of Glaucon's 
Charmides and of Plato.” a 


ә 
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ті M. 8ra-B: 7... have heard men and women who are wise in things 
divine." - “Saying iat?" ~ * Something true, I believe, and glorious." ~ 
“ What were they saying? Who were they?" — 7 Priests and priestesses who 
make it their business to give the reason for the rites they perform... This 
is what they declare: man's soul is deathless ; at times it comes to an ending 
called ‘death’, at times it is reborn. It is never destroyed." 


Here for the first time in Plato's work we meet this strange, visionary, 
doctrine that the soul has had many births and malty deaths, and 
also its epistemological pendant, that а// knowledge is innate, all 
learning in our present life being but the recovery of what our soul 
carries along from its primordial past: 


то Af. 81c: “As the soul is deathless and has been born many times and 
has seen all things both here and in Hades, there is nothing it has not 
learned... As all nature is akin and the soul has learned everything, nothing 
prevents us once we have recollected one thing — which is what men call 
‘learning’ — to rediscover everything else ourselves, if we are valiant and do 
not give up inquiring. For all inquiring and learning is recollecting." 


Nothing remotely of this sort is stated or implied or even hinted at 
in any dialogue which precedes the Afeno.** And once it comes in, it 
comes to stay: it saturates the PAaedo,?? persists in the Phaedrus 
(245c-246A; 2498-р), and is displayed in great style in Plato's late 
dialogue,** the Timaeus (42B).? How alien this new story is to 
Socratesg's?* whole way of thinking we can judge from the way he 
refers to the soul in the Crito: 


32 lt has been thought that there are anticipations of it in the myth of the G., but only by 
tenuous inference (as in Dodds, 1959: 375: for a sounder analysis see Annas, 1982: 117). 
The central components of the new conception of the soul in the Afeno (more fully in the 
Phaedo) are [a] its prenatal existence and successive incarnations in mortal lives (T1); (b) 
its extraordinary prenatal cognitive powers, these being the source of all learning during 
any of its mortal lives та). There is no trace of either (а) or (5) in the eschatology of the G., 
whose myth із a purely moral fable, an embroidery on the popular belief (го which 
Socrates, is very hospitable: Ар. 41a) in a retributive post-mortem trial by Minos and 
other divinities of the nether world - a belief wich rich moral content and no epistemic 
import. 33 6QE-72D; 72E-77A; 78B-B80C; ІООВ-1О0А. 

34 On the Timaeus see additional note 2.6. 

35 Since the protagonist of this dialogue impersonates Plato in idealized projection (Timaeus 
has achieved the highest eminence in philosophy [204], cosmology, and astronomy [284], 
and has also attained the political success [198-204] to which Plato had aspired in vain at 
various times in his life: cf. the antepenulümate paragraph in chapter 4) we are in a 
position to ascribe to Plato himself this fundamental doctrine which he had put into 
Socrates’ mouth at the very point which marks the transition from Socrates, to Socrates. 

36 The views and associations of the historical Socrates are perversely misrepresented when 
the difference between Socrates, and Socrates, is ignored and Socrates is then pictured as 
having lived in close association with Orphics (Taylor, 1949: 147), which gets some 
semblance of plausibility from the Phaedo (though even so would have to be reckoned a 
misleading exaggeration? but travesties grotesquely the Socrates of Plato's earlier dialogues 
and of Xenophon. 
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тз Су. 47E: “Is life then worth living for us once we have suffered the ruin 
of that in us which is damaged by injustice and benefited by justice? Or 
should we think inferior to the body that in us, whatever it be (&kelvo, бті поп! 
toT! TOV npeTepwv), that has to до with justice and injustice?” | | 


That phrase, “that in us whatever it be," is symptomatic of the 
metaphysically reticent temper of the speaker’s conception of the 
soul. For Socrates, our soul is our self— whatever that might turn 
out to be. It is the “I” of psychological function and moral 
imputation - the "І"? in “І feel, I think, I know, I choose, I act.” 
For “I believe" he says “ ту soul believes" (G. 4865). When he Saye 
that someone’s soul is wicked we know this much of what he means: 
that person is wicked.*? How much more he means we do not know: 
he doesn't say; to that question he never speaks. The queries, “15 the 
soul material or immaterial, mortal or immortal? Will it be 
annihilated when the body rots?" are never on his elenctic agenda. 
The first question he never addresses at all. He does allude to the 
second at the close of the Apology but only to suggest that it is 
rationally undecidable: both options - total annihilation or survival 
in Hades ~ аге left open. In the Crito he reveals his faith in the soul’s 
survival.?* In the Gorgias he declares іс. Nowhere does he try to 
prove it in the earlier dialogues. | 

For Socratesy,, on the other hand, the immateriality of the soul is 
a formal theorem* and its prenatal and post-mortem existence a 
target for demonstrative overkill. He runs through a string of 
arguments in the Phaedo? adds a new one in the Republic 
(608p-611c), then still another, along quite different lines, in the 
Phaedrus (2450-246A). The entity whose imperishableness A is so 
eager to prove is an immigrant from another world conjoined 
3 


м 


Burnet's famous and highly misleading essay, “The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul" 
(1916: 12611.) has fostered the misapprehension, now surfacing occasionali i о 
literature (e.g. Havelock, 1963: 204), that this conception of the soul as the ноя i 1 
personality is a creation of Socrates and/or Plato. For a corrective see {у Vlastos 
1945-6: 381 ff. and 53f.; and, better, Solmsen, 1983: 355íf. Solmsen 356) pall an Bos 
Е references to а person as “a psuchz^: a “mighty psuche,” a “strong-minded peike A 
e nee psuche^ (Soph. Ajax 154, 1361, Philoct. 1013 ff, Eur. Medea 110 and so forth), 

39 Affirming | that his eschatological myth is “true” 523A) and that Callicles is grievously 
mistaken in thinking it an old wives’ tale (5274), but saying nothing to indicate th it hi 
belief in the soul's survival after death is elenctically defensible or otherwise retracti Е his 
declaration in the Apology 1295) that he has по knowledge of things in Hades. In а ieul Ч 
he does not offer argument for the truth of that belicf, What he can and does a е P D 
the moral truth conveyed through the myth which he believes can be and has ee З d 
true (Спобебеіктсі, 479Е), while its contrary cannot (oux EXeTEe &ттобБеТЕоп 2 8); cd 

49 I.e. nowhere prior to the introduction of the belief in reincarnation in e Meno h 
Plato offers an argument for its corollary, the theory of recollection: in the Phaedo on E 

he refers to this argument as establishing “very clearly” (сафёстото) the rola thas 

corollary, 41 Phd. 79A—5. 42 б9к-72р; 72Е—77А; 1008-1094. zn 
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precariously to a piece of matter in this one. This conjunction is its 
great misfortune: corruption, exile, incarceration, entombment, 
defilement.?? The imagery is Pythagorean.** In the Phaedo we see 
that S4 has taken it over. He is now convinced that both 
intellectually and morally we would be incomparably better off if we 
had been spared incarnation, and that now, stuck inside an animal, 
our fondest hope should be to break away, to fly off never to return. 
Only in Pythagoreanism*® do we hear of any such view іп 
contemporary or earlier Greek thought. 

That as stark a contrast between S4 and S, marks their conception 


of what each calls eidos, idea (* form," character) is not nearly so 


obvious. I must argue for it at length, devoting to it all the rest of this 
chapter. Our best clue to what Socrates, understands by eidos (or, 
synonymously, by idea) is in the work he makes it do. This is strictly 
definitional work. He mentions forms only when on the track of the 
answer to a What is the F?” question. In the Euthyphro he lays 
down two conditions the right answer to that question will have to 
meet: 


[1] The definiens must be true of all cases falling under the 
definiendum. 


43 For the imagery see especially Phd. б7р, 81E, 824, 82r. The incarnate soul is “chained to 
a body," Phd. 81£; “entombed as it were, in its present body," Cra. 400€; “disfigured ` 
by its association with the body, R. 611G-£; “encased in the body as in an oyster-shell," 
Phdr. 2506. * Defilement” or pollution" is implied in speaking of the soul as “purified” 
in so far as it is separated from the body, " polluted " so far as it remains attached to it (Phd. 
67^-c: бок}. The least gloomy of the images is the soul's "slipping into” the body allotted 
to it in each of its incarnations, PAd. 81E. 

44 The soul "slips into” (&v6Uerot: the body in the " Pythagorean myths” to which Aristotle 

alludes in De Anima 407 B20f7. ; &v6uvew also in the account of the circuit of rebirths which 

Herodotus (2.123.2—-3' says was Pythagorean in origin and “Greeks, some earlier, some 

later" made it their own. That the soul is “joined to the body as a penalty, as if entombed " 

is ascribed by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 3.17; to " the Pythagorean” Philolaus, whom 

Clement represents as saying that the doctrine is attested by “ancient theologians and 

seers.” Plato ascribes to “those about Orpheus" the doctrine that the body is a ^ prison 

and guard-house" of the soul (Cra. 400€). This is the doctrine to which Socrates, refers 
with approval and which Cebes associates with Philolaus ‘Phd. 61£-62c. The peripatetic 
philosopher Clearchus of Soli ifr. 2. ap. Athenaeus 157€) ascribes it to Euxitheus "the 

Pythagorean.” 

The belief in reincarnation is the best attested of Pythagoras’ doctrines: Xenophanes B7 

ар. D.L. 8.36); Empedocles B129 (ар. Porphyry. Vita Pyth; Dicaearchus, fr. 29 (ар. 

Porphyry, Fita Pyth.). And see Burkert, 1962: g8ff.; Barnes, 1982: rooff. 

46 Though either of these English words translates either of the Greek ones icf. LSJ s.c. ei8os, 
15а), "form" (in the sense of ‘kind.’ as in “imprisonment is a form of punishment ^), is 
as good an English counterpart of iéa as of ei6os. But I shall keep "form" for єїбоб, 
"character" for ita, so that the reader will know to which word in Plato's text 1 am 
referring in translated text. And I shall follow the ‘fairly common} practice of capitalizing 
“Form” and * Character” ‘опіу) in contexts in which they are being used to refer to the 
non-sensible, immutable, incorporeal, “separate” entities which enter the Platonic corpus 
in the middle dialogues (сб. section ш of this chapter). 


> 
ou 
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Socrates brings this home by asking if the F “is not the same" in 


everything which is F (i.e. everything which has the property named 
[23 F"»5 : ' 


T4 Eu. 5р: “Is not the pious the same as itself in every [pious] action? 
And the impious, in turn, is ic not opposite to all that is pious but similar 


to itself, everything which is to be impious having a certain single character 
(dean)? with respect to impiety? 718 


[2] The definiens must disclose the reason why anything is an 
instance of the definiendum. 


Socrates, formulates this condition by saying that the right answer 
to “What is the F?” must state what is that “because of which " (or 
"by which" or “through which" or "in virtue of which sy 
anything is F: | 


T5 Eu. 6p-E: "Recall that I did not ask you to teach me one or two of the 
many pious [actions] but that form itself because of which all the pious 
[actions] are pious. For vou said that it is because of a single character that 


impious [actions] are impious and pious ones are pious. Or don’t you 
remember?” | 


In assuming that these two conditions can be met З; is making a 
substantial ontological commitment. He is implying that what there 


Ct. the preceding note 
48 The last clause, ксі Exov ціам tive {беду Kote Thy dvooiotn Ta бтитер бу LEAAT &véciov 
sivon, is translated. “and [the impious] possessing one single form in respect of its impiety 
Does not this apply to everything that can be characterized as impious?" in Guthrie, 
1975: 114-15. Here a separate question is produced by construing its terminal clause as "a 
conversational afterthought, syntactically detached from the rest of the sentence, which 
can only be read as applying the predicates to то дубстою, " That Plato's Greek can “only” 
be so read is false. It has been read as in the above translation by Robinson, 1941 ‘first 
edition of Robinson, 1953): Ross, 1951; Allen, 1970. This translation is more faithful to die 
text Ht preserves its original segmentation; and takes it to be predicating impiety not of 
impicty but of its instances: “everything which is to be impious” de. every possible 
instance of impiety. is to have the "single character" of impiety. | Ё 
49 It takes a prepositional phrase ‘any of those four will ао’ to put into English what Plato 
expresses more economically by putting the neuter relative pronoun into the instrumental’ 
dative case. Alternatively he expresses the same thing Бу "that which makes ‘trot? Е 
things to be F,” employing the non-causal, constitutive, sense of * makes" icf. O.E.D. жг 
“make,” sense 13: "constitute," as in "опе swallow does uot make a summer". At 
1146-8 Socrates rejects " god-loved" as an answer to “What is pious?" because it is only 
a Teos of * pious” ‘а property which all pious things might just happen to have} instead 
of being its oUgia ithe property which each of them must have to qualify as pious’. When 
thus contrasted with тт&Өо$, очот clearly stands for the essential nature of the F and thus 
may be properly translated “essence. ` If xis F, and Р із a тобоѕ of F, while Б is the essence 
of F, then x is F not gua P, but qua E; itis E, not P, that "makes" it F. і 
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is contains not only spatio-temporal items, like individuals and 
events, but also entities of another sort whose identity conditions are 
strikingly different since they are “the same" in persons and in 
actions which are not the same: justice here and justice there and 
again elsewhere, the same in different individuals and occurrences, 
real in each of them, but real in a way that is different from that in 
which they are real, its own reality evidenced just іп ghe fact that it 
can be instantiated self-identically in happenings scattered widely 
over space and time, so that if justice has been correctly defined for 
even a single instance, the definiens will be true of every instance of 
justice that ever was or ever will be anywhere — in Greece or Persia, 
on earth or on Olympus or in Hades. 

'That there are things which meet this strong condition is a piece 
of ontology firmly fixed in Socrates,'s speech and thought. He has 
this ontology. Can he have it, without falsifying the claim I made in 
Thesis тА above, that he is а moralist and nothing more — no 
metaphysician, no ontologist? Can one have an ontology without 
being an ontologist??? Why not? The belief in the existence of a 
physical world independent of our own mind, stocked with material 
objects retaining substantial identity and qualitative continuity over 
long or short stretches of time, is a solid piece of ontology, as 
entrenched in the mind of the average Athenian then as in that of the 
average New Yorker now. Does this make an ontologist of either of 
them? Why should it? Can't one have a language without being a 
linguist? One qualifies as a linguist when one makes language an 
object of reflective investigation. One would qualify as an ontologist 
if one made ontology an object of reflective investigation. And this 
is what Sẹ never does. He never asks what sort of things forms must 
be if their identitv conditions can be so different from those of spatio- 
temporal individuals and events that the identical form can be 
*in'?! non-identical individuals and events. The search for those 
general properties of forms which distinguish them systematically 
from non-forms is never on his elenctic agenda. He asks: What is the 
form piety? What is the form beauty? And so forth. What is form? 
he never asks. He is perplexed about many things, but never about 
the fact that what there is contains forms. He is never touched with 


30 Thirty years ago (Vlastos, 1956: 111, п. 10) I assumed that the answer has to be ^ No." 
Woodruff, 1982: 163 et passim, now takes that view and argues for it better than I did then. 
Even so, as I explain above, I am of a different opinion now. Woodruff says that “those 
who would enlarge ontology to cover every question about what there is would make 
ontologists of us all." So they would, if all it takes to be an ontologist is to have some belief 
or other about what there is; not so, if strenuous reflection on such beliefs is also required. 

51 Cf. T4 above: **...the same as itself in every [pious] action." 
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wonder that such things as forms should be. He banks on their reality 
with the same unreflective, unexamined, unargued, undefended 
assurance with which the man in the street banks on the realitv of 
trees and stones. | 

That is why it is gratuitous to credit him, as has so often been done 
in the scholarly literature, with a theory of forms.?? His belief in their 
reality is no more evidence of his having such a ¢heory than is the man 
in the street’s belief in the reality of physical objects evidence of his 
having a theory of physical objects. A belief is not a theory if 
everyone's agreement with it can be presumed as a matter of course 
— if it is unproblematic for everyone, in need of explanation and 
justification for no one. This is the vein in which S, believes in the 
reality of forms. He asks Euthyphro if piety is not the same character 
in every pious act, and gets instant assent. He presents Laches with 
a large variety of courageous acts — brave encounters with danger in 
war, at sea, in politics, and so forth?? — and asks: 


тб La. 1918: “Try again to say about courage, first of all, what is that 
which is the same in all of these?" 


and Laches offers not the least resistance to the assumption that in 
that motley collection there 17 something which is “the same in all.” 
Neither Euthyphro nor Laches is a philosopher: one is a soothsayer, 
the other a military man, a general. But their responses are a fair 
sample of the one Socrates would have elicited from anyone on the 
street picked at random. 


The same would be true if he had asked whether or not the form 
he is seeking to define exists. Consider this exchange with Hippias: 


ту HMa. 287c-p: “He will ask you, ^O stranger from Elis, is it not 
because of justice that just men are just?” Answer, Hippias, as if the 
question were being put to you. " - "I shall answer that it is because of 
justice." — “Then this [thing], justice, exists? "9! — Very much so.” — 
" And is it not because of wisdom that the wise are wise and because of 
goodness that all good things are good?" — " How else?" — “Then these 
[wisdom, goodness] exist: that could not be the case if these did not exist. " 


52 For an attractive version of this view, which allows Sg to have a piece of 5м 5 ontology — 
though only a modest one, still a far cry from Sys two-world theory of reality — see Allen, 
1970: 67ff. et passim. 58 La. 191a—E. і і | 

54 ovKotv Есті ті тобто, й Bikoiocuvn; Literally translated (as in Fowler, 1926; Woodruff, 
1982), oT! Ti = "is justice something?”, ie. "is there such a thing as justice?” ün 
logician’s language: “is there some x such that x = justice? , in fewer words, ^ does justice 
exist?" I shall so translate the om ті phrase throughout its important occurrences 
including тії, ті2 in the Phd. (below in the present chapter); T22 in the Smp.; ТІ, T5 (in 
additional note 2.5) et passim in the Prm. (cf. n. 126 below), and Ti. 51в-р (quoted in 
additional note 2.5). СЕ пп. 55 and 66 below. 
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= “They do exist, indeed.” ~ “Then aren't all beautiful things, too, 

beautiful because of beauty?” | " Quite so, because of beauty." - " Because 

this beauty exists?" — “It does exist — what is the worry?" — ***Say then, 
` у y 


stranger,’ he will say, “What zs this beauty?" 


Unlike Euthyphro and Laches, Hippias is an intellectual, a 
renowned one. He is an accomplished mathematician and as- 
tronomer, a historian too, a polymath. But there is по yndication that 
his manifold accomplishments had ever given him occasion to 
investigate whether or not the justice of just persons exists. So there 
1s no reason to believe that on these questions Socrates expects, or 
gets, from Hippias anything but the simple, unreflective, answers he 
would have got from anyone he might have fished out of the market. 
And we can see how they run. The existence of those entities strikes 
Hippias as so obvious that he grows impatient at being plied with 
such self-answering questions.?? Only at the end of T7 is the point of 
cliciüng agreement on the existence of justice, goodness, and finally 
beauty made clear: Socrates has been working up to a springboard 
for his great “What is the F?” question. From the admission that 
there is such a thing as beauty - that beauty exists - he moves 
directly to ** What is beauty?" , and to this question he hangs on like 
a bull-dog through the rest of the dialogue, lamenting at the end his 
failure to find the answer to it. 

Now consider the exchange with Protagoras. The same question 
is put in equivalent? terms: 


T8 Pr. 330c1-2: “Is justice a thing, ог is it nothing? То me it seems а 
thing. How about you?" — " То me too," he said. 


Socrates’ interlocutor is once again a renowned intellectual, but 
renowned for something which has no parallel in Hippias’ manysided 
accomplishments. Protagoras is famous for his dictum “Man is the 
measure of all things," a manifesto of extreme relativism.” It is so 
understood by Plato in the Cratylus: 


55 Agreeing heartily to the first question, drily to the second, he finally wants to know what 
із the point of the persistent questioning: ФАЛа ті yàp pés ~ 7 What's the problem? Why 
are you asking?" 

56 The question in T8, rrp&yu& ті ёстіу; is no different from the one in ту, ёсті ті; It could 
have been asked as well in the latter form as in the former. Socrates is asking, “ 15 there such 
a thing as beauty? Is there such a thing as justice?” Cf. n. 66 below, and additional note 
95. 

57 Many years ago (19560: xiiff.) I called the view 


< 


*subjectivism." I stand by the substance 


of the account of it 1 gave there. But J would now agree with Burnyeat, 1976: 44ff., that 


У relativism" would be a more accurate term for the view that if a appears to be F to a given 
subject S at t1, then a is F in relation to S at t1, provided it is borne in mind that this is 
a highly subjectivized form of relativism. 
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T9 Cra. 385E: “Come, Hermogenes, let us see: in your opinion is the 
essence of things?" private to each of us, as Protagoras used to say, declaring 
** Man is the measure of all things” — that such as things appear to me, such 
they are for me; while such as they appear to you, such they are for you? 
Or do you believe that they have some stability of essence of their own?” 


If Protagoras maintains that what any given person believes 
about, say, justice is true only for the person to whom it appears to 
be such-and-such, how can he be expected to agree that justice is 
"the same" throughout the great diversity of actions which diverse 
persons call just? He couldn't and he doesn’t. He is never asked 
the “ What is the F?" question.?? And for good reason: for then the 
metaphysical issue would have surfaced, the rival ontological 
commitments would have clashed, and Socrates would have been 
called upon to defend his own, pushed into the role of ontologist 
which he prefers to avoid, and consistently does avoid in the earlier 
dialogues.9? Plato manages things so that the conflict can be ignored. 
To the “Man is the measure" dictum no direct allusion is made 
throughout the whole of the Protagoras! The first reference Бу 
Socrates, to the Protagorean ontology comes in a Transitional 
Dialogue, the Euthydemus (2868-c). There the Protagorean doctrine 
that contradiction is impossible is brought into the dialogue not by 
Socrates but by his interlocutor, Dionvsidorus, who parrots it, 
without acknowledgement of its source, and Socrates does no more 
than call attention to the plagiarism.** He does so to make it clear 
that the doctrine was old hat and he implies that it was nothing to 
be excited about, for both it and its corollary. that false statement is 
impossible, are self-refuting.5? Those strident paradoxes are not 
58 обсіа TOV Svrov. That “essence” is right, against " existence" (cf. additional note 2.3) for 

ouia here is clear from the context in то and again at 3862: maintaining that things 7 have 

their own essence. by themselves according to their own nature ifymrep TÉQUKEV,. з8бкц о. 

Socrates is opposing the Protagorean doctrine which desrabilizes not the existence of 


things, but their " nature," as is indicated by Trepukev here and repeatedly in the sequel ‘cf. 
qQuciv at 3870. i | 
59 Plato gives Socrates no opportunity to put that question in the Pr. There is no definitional 
inquiry in this dialogue which would have given Socrates the occasion to ask questions such 
as those he asks Euthyphro at T4 and T5 and Laches at тб and thus makes explicit the 
assumption that the F denotes a character which is “the same” in all the multiplicity of 
instances to which its name applies. бо СЕ Thesis тл at р. 47 above. f 
61 Though Socrates would be expected to know all about it the is not depicted as a 
philosophical illiterate;. 
62 He remarks that he has heard it “often, from many" and that ^it was employed by those 
about Protagoras and still older thinkers” ihe means, but does not name, Parmenides). 
63 This “vulgar” i286z10: фортікотероӧу ті) refutation he thinks is all these claims deserve. 
There is noc the least anticipation here of the sustained critique Plato will be devoting to 
them many years later in the Sopéist. Taking no notice of their chal enge to the ontologist, 
Socrates, treats them as fake paradoxes, pseudological firecrackers that explode harmlessly 
once their intolerable consequences, intellectual (286р-к) and moral (287A), are perceived. 
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allowed so much as a whisper in any Elenctic Dialogue and when 
they do find a voice in a Transitional one all they elicit is a snub. 
Their exclusion from the very work which bears Protagoras! name is 
remarkable when so much is to be made of them in dialogues of 
Plato's middle$* and late periods.*? 

Returning to T7, let us note that there is a sense of “thing” so 
innocuous that everyone who is willing to discuss Justice, piety, and 
the rest can be expected to agree that they are " things." This is the 
sense we give the word in everyday talk, using it in the quantifiers of 
English speech,?* “everything,” “something,” *nothing"*? and in 
all-purpose referential phrases like “I haven't understood a thing 
you are saying." In this sense of the word Protagoras would have to 
agree that justice is a "thing," i.e. something he and Socrates are 
arguing over, else the discussion could not proceed at all. But could 
he agree to even this, consistently with his doctrinaire relativism? 
Plato makes Socrates, decline to raise that question,** asking 
Protagoras to agree that justice is a thing" with a determinate 
relation to each of the virtues,?? so that they may proceed to disagree 
on just that relation - on whether it is or is not tied to cach of four 
others in that strictly mora/"? bond which is at issue throughout all the 


T: 


64 The rejection of the Protagorean “Man is the measure" doctrine in the Cra. is the point 
at which the first intimation of the ontology of the middle dialogues shows up at rg above 
(reiterated at 3866). То the “Man is the measure" dictum Plato returns over and over 
again in the Tht, (1524, 160D, r70D—E, 171€, 178B). 

65 The impossibility of false statement becomes the central target of the Eleatic Stranger's 


critique of Parmenides in the Sophist. 66 Cf. Vlastos, 1956: riii, п. 10. 
67 The third of these is nicely paralleled in Greek: the normal way of saying “nothing” is 
ообёу, a contraction for oU8tv прёуџа, “no thing" = "nothing" (I have so translated at 


T8 above). The second is matched by the use of te&yua for the x of the existential 
quantifier; cf. n. 56 above. 

68 Understandably so, if Socrates is to be kept down to the role of single-minded moralist, 
whose elenctic investigations are restricted to moral topics (cf. n. 5 in additional note 1.1, 
and n. 12 in the present chapter) : he may have views оп all sorts of other things, including 
ontology, but he declines to debate them. If Protagoras had been allowed to challenge the 
assumption that “justice is a thing" the fat would be in the fire: the debate would have 
been diverted from a moral to an ontological inquiry. 

69 If Protagoras believes that his relativist ontology allows him to challenge Socrates’ views 
about the virtues, Socrates is perfectly justified in ignoring Protagoras! ontology to focus 
his critique on the moral content of the sophist's views. 

70 I italicize “moral,” for this is the only aspect of Socrates’ theses which is consistently 
challenged by Protagoras throughout the debate. Their ontological import is left 
surprisingly imprecise in the expressions used by Socrates to identify the relation of the 
virtues inter se which he is defending throughout the argument. At 3315 he says that the 
virtues in question are "either the same or as similar as they could possibly Ье”; at 3315 
he says they are “one [thing]" and then shifts to “nearly the same." Neither he nor his 
adversary assay any specification of the relation other than the very precise one stated in 
the simplest possible terms by Socrates at 329Е2-4 (whoever has any of them must have 
all of them). No further identification of it is necessary for the purposes of their debate; 
whatever might be the logic or ontology of the Socratic view Protagoras might wish to 
con rovert, his substantive disagreement with its moral doctrine is made clear enough at 
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subsequent twists and turns of dialogue, as he insists and Protagoras 
denies, that each of the virtues is interentailing with each of the 


f й m й à 
other virtues or, more simply,” that a person who has any virtue will 


“of necessity" have all the virtues. Plato could hardly have made it 
clearer that the interests of Socrates in this dialogue are exclusively 
ethical."* Brought up face to face with the premier relativist of the 


day, the chance to debate ontology virtually thrust upon him, 
Socrates, turns it down. 


Now consider Socratesy. To the existence of the F, which had 


» 


been regularly conceded to Socrates, by all of his interlocutors 
without contest, Socrates, refers as а highly contestable thesis. In the 
Republic he calls it a “posit”: 


TIO R. 596a: “We are accustomed to posit? a certain single Form for 
each plurality to which we apply the same name." 


In the Phaedo he calls it a hypothesis: 


тії Phd. 1008: "lreturn to those [things] that are always on our lips and 
make them my starting-point, /pothesizing^* that Beauty exists itself by 
itself"? and so too Goodness and Greatness and the rest. If you grant me 
these and concede that they exist I expect that from these I shall be able 


to discover and expound to you the reason (аітіа) for the soul's 
immortality." 


329E, where he confronts the thesis asserted by Socrates at 329E2—4 and fiatly denied by 
himself there (at 32g£3-6) and then once again at the climax of the debate 349р5-8). Cf. 
Vlastos, 1981: 221ff., especially at 264, and the notes at 428-33. ЕЕ : 

As he puts it himself at 329E2-4: cf. the preceding note. 

From which we cannot infer that his own lack of interest in metaphysical and 
epistemological topics would be shared by his closest adherents. Thus we know from 
Aristotle that Antisthenes had important logico-metaphysical doctrines (sce Caizzi, 1964: 
48ff. at 49-65; Giannantoni, 1983: п 319-407 and m 177-370), as did also Euclid of 
Megara with his Eleaticizing logic (Giannantoni, 1983: 1 37-48 and ш 31-58), and as 
would also Aristippus have done if (as is possible. though improbable) he had been the 
originator of that remarkable epistemological doctrine which is ascribed to “ the Cyrenaic 
sect” ap. Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 7.190-200 (on which see Tsouna, 1988: part 2, ch. 
1). One of the most impressive things about Socrates is his ability to attract and hold 
devoted followers, warmly attached to him and profoundly influenced by him, who felt free 
to go their separate ways in developing ethical and meta-ethical doctrines in sharp 
disagreement with one another and no doubt with him as well, 

73 тїбєсӨсї. Note the difference from Socrates, who had not asked Hippias to “ posit" that 
justice, beauty, wisdom, exist: he had asked if they do, and got full agreement. (I capitalize 
“Form” here [cf. n. 46 above], since єїбос is now being used as a terminus technicus to refer 
to entities unknown to the man in the street whose categorial properties will be laid out 
in section m below.) 74 Оптовецеуоб. 

tivai ті ойто ков' сото. The rendering of elvai ть as “is something" = "exists" was 
explained in n. 54 above. And there is no mystery about the meaning of the first occurrence 
of the reflexive pronoun: it is used in the sense of autés = solus (examples in Riddell, 1867: 
134; and cf. Burnet, 1911: “in this technical sense аўто is a development of сото 

"alone," pointing out that at Phd. бурі uóvnv Kad’ обттуо is used synonymously with 
суттуу ka$' олуттуу just before). But what on earth is the import of кад" соттуу in this 
context? This will be puzzled out in section ш below and further in additional note 2.5. 


м м 
nom 


M 
or 
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To speak of a proposition as а Aypothests in this context is to treat it 
as an unasserted premise throughout the ensuing argument whose 
purpose will not be to probe the truth of that premise but only to 
demonstrate what would follow if that premise were true.’® When so 
using that proposition one is not expressing uncertainty about its 
truth. Absolutely none was voiced earlier on in this dialogue when 
the existence of the Forms was introduced soon aftey its start by a 
question which had anticipated and received instant, enthusiastic, 
agreement: 


T12 Phd. 65р. "Ро we assert that Justice exists itself bv itself or that it 


does not?** — * We assert it, by Zeus." 


So far from there being any uncertainty on this score in the mind of 
Socrates or of his companions, it was presented as itself the ground 
on which uncertainty about other things could be resolved. To prove 
the prenatal existence of the soul Socrates thought it sufficient to 
demonstrate that "її has the same necessity "7? as the existence of the 
Forms; and his arguments had produced full conviction. Simmias, to 
whom it was addressed, had replied: 


тїз Phd. j6E-77;^4: ^" ...the argument rightly reduces to this:?? the 
existence of our soul before our birth is on a par with that of the reality?? 
of which you speak. For nothing is so clear to me as that all those things 
~ Beauty and Goodness and all the other things of which you speak — are as 
real as anything could possibly be. "*! 


Why then should Socrates, upon returning to the Forms later on 
at TII above, speak of their existence as a “hypothesis” and ask his 
interlocutor 7f he would grant it? Because he now wants to make it 
clear that this is not a proposition which can be simply taken for 
granted. Assent to it cannot be expected from everyone. Those who 
do assert it, so readily at T12, with such conviction at T13, are “the 
philosophers," the “true philosophers," those “who philosophize 
correctly," “who have the right grip оп philosophy "5? - а select 


76 He is pursuing а method of investigation he calls 5 6rro6éoecos окоттєїсвсї ("investigating 
from a hypothesis” to be discussed in ch. 4; which first enters Plato’s corpus in M. 86pff., 
ostentatiously borrowed from the mathematicians and illustrated by an elaborate 
geometrical example. 

77 фоџёу тї elvan Sikaiov сюто Kad’ суто ў о0бе»; The import of ті eivai сто Kad’ афто, а 
terminus technicus of crucial importance in the ontology of Plato's middle dialogues, will be 
discussed later in the present chapter and further in additonal note 2.5. 

78 ion &v&yxn, 76x35. 79 Literally, “escapes (катафемуєі) to this.” 

80 So Hackforth, 1955 and Bluck, 1955, without explanation, for ovgiav. For explanation see 
additional note 2.3 below. 

81 єїмса 05 olóv Te nóAic Ta. Argument for the above translation in additional note 2:5. 

82 oi філософобутеб, 6484—5; oi cos GANBaS фіЛдоофої, 6489; ої PiAcTOMOUVTEs ӛр, 6708, 
E4; бсої Tuyx&vouci ópOGs бпттдиєусі giAocogías, 64A4—5. 


E 
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band of true believers, set off from the common mass,** the 
thoughtless, uncomprehending multitudes who 

тта R.v,476p: “believe in beautiful things, bui do not believe in Beauty 
itself, and if one tries to lead them to knowledge of it are unable to follow, ^ 
and so are doomed to spend their lives in ontological bewilderment, 
"living in a dream instead of waking reality” (R. 476р3). 

This metaphor should not be pressed. Socratesy is not saying that 
while Forms exist their spatio-temporal instances do not — that 
beautiful objects in the everyday world are dream-images, illusions 
of mortal mind. He goes on to argue that the objects of sense and 
opinion “е between the perfectly real and the utterly unreal, 784 
There is no question of his going so far as to deny the existence of the 
world of the senses. But he goes far enough. He wants to say that 
those who assert the reality of sensible things while denying that of 
Forms suffer from a kind of paranoia: “ they are not in their right 
mind. 5? When “we,” the philosophers, try to heal them, “they get 
angry at us, "79 they protest that what we are saying is not true, 787 

Both in the earlier and the middle dialogues Plato depicts Socrates 
contra mundum. But in the former the opposition to "the many" is 
exclusively moral.5? Socrates, never says a word to indicate that he 
has any metaphysical beliefs which clash with theirs. Outside the 
moral domain his intellectual outlook is by and large no different 
from theirs. He shares their skepticism of the speculations of the 
natural philosophers, their suspicion of the claims of the sophists.*? 
He does not expect and never gets from them objection to the existence 
of the entities he denominates eidos, idea while this is the crux of 
Socrates,’s differences with "the many," the one from which he 
believes the moral differences follow.9* Since Plato is not suggesüng 
85 “The many," Phd. 64в2 et passim. 

34 Following Cornford’s (1945) translation of R. 48606-7, џето&о кєїсӨсї тоб ciAixpivotis 


OVTOS TE кої TOU ттаутох ут Оуто$. Here óvros cannot mean "existent: The existence of 
sensible instances of Forms on a par with that of Forms is taken for granted. In the Phaedo 


(794) Socrates, recognizes two classes of existent {боо Bn тфу Óvrov), "visible and 
DH эз M ] v 
_ invisible. 85 So Cornford, 1945 and Grube, 1974 for oux vyiaivet at R. а7бк2. 
86 хадетаїуєі, 476D. 87 Loc. cat. 


88 See Cr. 48р for Socrates, 5 view of the crux of the opposition (his rejection of the lex talionis: 
to be discussed in chapter 7; ; and G. 4816 for Callicles view of it: the doctrine that to suffer 
injustice is better than to do it “turns our human life upside down." 

89 Ap. 198, 200. 

go Their ignorance of the Forms invalidates their moral beliefs en bloc: “the many traditional 
beliefs of the many about Beauty and the rest fe.g. ‘Justice and Goodness, ^ 47901 are adrift 
in a sort of twilight zone between pure reality and complete цогеаїну" (А. 479p; 
translation partly after Cornford, 1945). In the Phaedo even the best behaved of non- 
philosophers (oi ксро аўто», 68E) only achieve “an illusionary facade of virtue": “ they 
are “brave through a sort of fear and cowardice” (68E), “temperate through a sort of 
intemperance” (694). Their morality is “slavish, there is no health or truth in it” (бов). 
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that the ontological beliefs of “the many" have now changed, he 
must be packing a very different content into the proposition that 
Forms exist. What this new content is we come to see when he goes 
to work explaining systematically what Socrates, never tried to do 
at all: how Forms are real - what sort of reality they have. 


IH ь 


Не is deep in this new project from the moment he mentions Forms 
in the Phaedo, the first dialogue in which Socrates, expounds 
systematically his theory of Forms.*! The first thing he notices about 
them is their inaccessibility to the senses: 


тїз Phd. 65р4-12: “And again that Beauty and Goodness exist? 
[continuing T12 above]... Well, then, have you ever seen anything of that 
sort with your eyes?... Or grasped it through any other bodily sense?" 


Here the assertion that Forms exist is not made in the context of a 
definitional іпамігу,"" as in the Hippias Major,?? where the point of 
getting Hippias to agree that beauty exists is to spring on him the 
question, “Say, then, what is it?" In the Phaedo it becomes the 
prelude to a different kind of question, never raised in the earlier 
dialogues: Are Justice, Beauty, etc. the sort of thing we can perccive 
with any of our senses? If this question had been put to Socrates, he 
would have undoubtedly agreed that they are not. This is implicit in 
the whole of his investigative procedure - elenctic argument, an 
intellectual exercise in whose procedure appeal to sensible evidence 
would be a manifest irrelevance: the very idea that headwav could 
be made in a search for a * What is the F?” question by referring to 
what has been seen, heard, smelled, tasted, touched would be 
absurd. So on this point we could count on ready agreement between 

Зк and SQ. The difference lies precisely in the fact that those 

questions, which never arise at all for 5}, become matters of vital 

concern for Sy. The difference is symptomatic of the fact that S,’s 
C£. Weiss, 1987: 57ff. at 62: " The genuine agathos is the philosopher." "Вис Weiss fails to 
note that what is said here about the illusory nature of the virtue of non-philosophers is 
radically qualified in books ш-1у of the Republic: cf. Vlastos, 1981: 137, n. 79 and Irwin, 
1977a: 198-203; also nn. 30-2 in chapter 3.? 

91 A first intimation of the new theory had come in the Cratylus, though here only one of the 
categorial properties of forms is argued for ~ their invariance (439D—E, with which cf. 77. 
5083-5). But this is done in such a masterful, definitive, fashion as to give convincing 
evidence that Plato is well on the wav to his new ontology. 

92 There are pointed references in the Phaedo (754, 78D) to such inquiries, but no such inquiry 
is mounted zn the dialogue. Neither in this or any other dialogue of the middle period is 
the existence of Forms used to introduce the “What is the F?” question and control 


answers to it — which is the only use made of their existence in earlier dialogues. 
93 T7 in section п above. 
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interests are exclusively ethical. There is no spill-over into 
epistemology in his pursuit of them to take him even so far as the 
elementary observation that Form-apprehension eludes the senses. 

And this is only the start of it. S, is not making just that very 
modest claim, that Forms like Justice, Goodness, etc. cannot be seen, 
heard, touched - a claim which would be readily granted by anyone 
who understands the question. He goes far beyond this to reject the 
senses as an avenue io knowledge about anything whatever, maintaining that 
nothing worthy of the name of “knowledge” can be reached by their 
means and that our only hope of acquiring any knowledge at all is 
via the purely intellectual activity to which he refers as “ reasoning” 
or "thinking."?' He had said as much just a few lines before TI5: 


T16 Phd.6558-c: “So when does the soul grasp truth? For whenever she 
undertakes to investigate anything with the body it is clear that she will be 
thoroughly deceived by the body... Therefore it is in reasoning, if 
anywhere, that any reality becomes clearly revealed to the soul (кстабт\Аоу 
суті) уїуєтаї ті тфу ӧутоу). 


Here and in the immediate sequel, as well as in a shorter, but equally 
forceful, reiteration of its thought later on (82E-838), the senses are 
viewed with distrust and hostility, pilloried as causes of perturbation 
and disorientation to the mind.” If this were being said only 
concerning mathematical knowledge, the interdict on sensory 
evidence would be unobjectionable; it could be taken as a salutary 
guide to sound thinking in geometry.?* But S, is not referring to the 
investigation of some restricted class of Forms: 


ті7 Phd. 65D12-13: “І am speaking about all of them, e.g. greatness, 
health, strength - in a word about the reality which cach happens to be 
(THs oUcías б Tvyyxdàve Екастоу бу). 


Having thus stressed that he is speaking of our knowledge of Forms 
generally, he declares, 


94 AoyilecGar, Siavosioðai. Siavoeicbar (which I translate, somewhat lamely, ^ thinking) is 
the term S4, takes to be the intellectual activity conspicuously ibut not exclusively} 
exercised in mathematics. Bi&voia is his term for cognition in the second segment of the 
Divided Line (А. 511D—-£, 5330) within which mathematical investigation falls. Лоуібесдол 
Plato's favourite term for moral reasoning. both in earlier and middle dialogues, is also 
associated with mathematical reasoning. As Burnet, 1924 observes on Phd. 6562, "the 
primary sense of the word is arithmetical calculation”; cf. Aoyloapevos simé, М. 82D4 
requesting a simple arithmetical computation. | ; 

95 “ Eyes, ears, in a word, the whole of the body, disturbs (торбттоутоѕ [сЁ $ópuBov Trapéxet 
кої Tapaxny kai ёкттАтүтт:, 6бю] the soul and does not let her come to possess truth and 
wisdom when she associates with the body" (65A). "Philosophy, demonstrating that 
inquiry through the eves is full of deceit, and so too inquiry through the ears and the other 
Senses, persuades us to withdraw from these, except in so far as their use is unavoidable” 
(83A). 96 See additional note 2.4. 
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T18 Phd. 65E-66aA: “And would not one do this і.е. come closest to 
having knowledge of what опе is thinking about}®’ if one approached it so 
far as possible by thought alone, and, not admitting sight into one’s 
thinking nor dragging in any other sense alongside one’s reasoning, but 
employing pure thought itself by itself, sought to track each pure reality? 
itself by itself (ато коб” ауто)?" 


It boggles the mind that S, should want his warning against the 
evidential use of sensory data to extend even to the iMvestigation of 
things like health and strength (T17 above), falling squarely in the 
domain of the physiological and medical sciences of the day, where 
sense-experience was firmly ensconced as the primary source of the 
data for knowledge.?? But there is no doubt that this is what he 
means. He is convinced that if knowledge is what we are after, our 
only hope of reaching it is by “thinking” and "reasoning." There 
the mind, made safe from illusion-breeding sense-expcrience, can no 
more go wrong than it can in Descartes when inspecting “clear and 
distinct ideas. 199 

Closely related to their inaccessibility to sense-perception is a 
second categorial property of Sy s Forms: their absolute exemption from 
change. He holds that while all parts of the sensible world are 
constantly changing, no part of the world of Forms can change at 
all: in their case immutability is of the very essence of their being. So 
much S, could have been expected to grant. He might well have 
thought it a strict consequence of the assumption that every form is 
self-identical in each of the distinct temporal occurrences which 
instantiate it. This seems to be the plain implication of such a 
question, 7" Із not the pious the same as itself in every [pious] 
action?"': if piety in pious action a is “the same" as in pious action 
b, must it not be unaltered throughout the interval that separates a 
from ф or from any other instance of piety no matter how remote 
97 The referent of тобто at 65E6 is yudvai Exactov [Trepi oU oxone], 65E4—5. 

98 atti коб’ соттуу єїЛікрієї Tfj Siavoie хрорєроѕ сто kað’ сото EIAIKpIVES ёкастоу 
tmixeipot 9npsusiv TOv óvrov. “Realities” for бута: cf. additional note 2.3. 

99 From the earliest methodological Greek reflection in these sciences sense-perception had 
been conceived as the proper source of knowledge in their own domain: so Alcmaeon, early 
in the fifth century. thinks of the senses as "ducts" through which information is conveyed 
to the brain (Theophrastus, De Sens. 26); so too, soon after, for Empedocles (Diels-Kranz, 
DK 5310) each of the senses is a “duct of understanding." We see this point of view 
expressed in the (late) Hippocratic treause Precepts, which declares in its opening 
paragraph: “In medical practice one should pay the greatest attention not to plausible 
reasoning but to experience combined with reason. For rational reflection is a svstematizing 
of what has been received through the senses. ” 

100 The possibility of purely intellectual error is not allowed in either case. Decartes blames 

all error on the will, S, on the senses. The thought that Aoyiguós may go wrong and needs 


sense-experience to keep it on the rails, which seems so obvious to the medical man who 
wrote the Precepts, has not occurred to Sy. 
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from either? The connection of * the same in every F” with “the F 
always Е? is explicit in 


rig Hida. 29986-7: “I was asking him about that which is beautiful for 
all and always... For beautiful, surely, is always beautiful, 7191 


But to what purpose was S, expressing this conviction? It was to 
control the definitional search in which he was engaged - to forestall 
(or refute) a definiens which holds true in the particular case the 
interlocutor has in view but is falsified in others. 5ь did not stop to 
reflect that if a form is to be self-identical in cases spread over time 
it must be itself exempt from the change in which each of its 
temporal instances is enmeshed. The failure parallels the one noticed 
in the foregoing: that while Sy's elenctic procedures takes it for 
granted that forms are inaccessible to the senses, he never takes 
notice of this, never reflects on it, never makes the assumption 
explicit. Both failures evidence his one-track interest in moral 
questions, his indifference to the epistemological and metaphysical 


issues which are preciscly the ones S,, finds exciting. The excitement 
infects his style: 


T20 Phd. 7801-7: "That reality of whose essence we give account!?? іп 
asking and answering our questions, is it always invariantly constant or is 
it different at different times?!?? Equality itself, Beauty itself, each гелі 
thing itself, the realitv,!9* does it ever admit of any change at all? Or does 
each of those things which are real? existing always itself by itself, 106 
unique in form, remaining invariantly constant!" never admitting of any 
alteration whatever in any respect in any way?” Ё | 


Аз a piece of philosophical prose by a fastidious writer who never 
repeats himself without good reason? these lines are remarkable for 


101 Reading this sentence in the same wav as the terminal clause in T4 (Ки. 503-5! above 
I take the predicate to apply to each instance of the Form. nct to the Form itself: ahatea 
is an instance of the beautiful is always beautiful. 

102 auth ^i обоо fis A6y ov BtBouev тоб civar. The Aoyos which answers the “What is the F?“ 
question 15 an account of the reality (ооа! named “the F” which states its essence. See 
additional note 2.3. 

103 TóTepov Goautos dei Eyer KAT том та 1) GAAoT’ AAAs; The phrase ocv Tos cel Exel като 
TOUTE sounds pleonastic at first blush, Why shouldn't det yet ката TauTa suffice to тей 
the tale of the invariant constancy of S ^s Forms? Why need he add that adverb? Because 
he wants to specify the full range of invariance he has in view. For suppose F entails G 
and Н. Then F will be not only constantly F but also constantly С and Н ~ not constantly 
F but inconstantly G or H. We need to be assured that the F will be always invariant in 
all the ways in which it is possible for it to be invariant. і 

104 жюто exaoTov б сті, тб бу. 105 Й ài a T&v Ёкастоу 6 ёст. 

тоб би GUTS каб’ соте. The import of the underlined phrase will be discussed below. 

107 соот кота ToUTe ВУЄ. 

108 But has no objection to repeating himself for emphasis upon occasion. Elenctic argument 
in the earlier dialogues also licenses motivated repetition: “admirable it is, they say, to 
say twice and even thrice what is admirable.” С. 498E. я 
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saying the same thing two and three times over with only verbal 
variations: they ‘never admit of any change at all" — they “never 
admit of any alteration whatever"; they “аге always invariantly 
constant" — they ‘‘remain invariantly constant." The emphasis 
produced by such reiterative assertion could hardly be stronger. 

Now consider the complementary assertion of the instability of the 
temporal instances of the Forms: 


тої Phd. 78018-=4: (What then of the many beautiful [things] — men or 
horses or anything else whatever of this sort — or of the many equal [things] 
or of any other namesakes of theirs.!?? Are they always in the same state? Or, 


just the opposite, are they not, so to speak,!!? never in any way in the same 
state?" 


The force of the qualification in “so to speak" should not be missed. 
Without that scaling-down of the assertion, the denial of stability to 
sensibles in T21 would be as sweeping as is its assertion in the case of 
Forms in r20: it would mean absolute, total instability, perpetual 
change in every possible respect. And this would be not at all what 
Plato wants to say. For if a sensible instance of a given Form were 
involved in such all-pervasive, total, change how could we think of 
it as a bona fide instance of that Form? And if we could not, how could 
we identify й at all so that we can refer to it as the changing thing??? 
The hypothesis that everything is in total change self-destructs: if the 
hypothesis were true it would be impossible to assert its truth about 
anything in. particular. Moreover, no sense could then be given to 
Plato’s doctrine that sensible things are “namesakes” of Forms, each 
of them "participating" !!? in the particular Form whose 7 пате- 


ec 


109 Travtwv тфу £Ke(voig ÓpcovuUpcov: since an instance of beauty is "^a beauty” it is a 
“namesake” of the Form which it instantiates. Plato resorts to this metaphor to help fill 
the gap in his philosophical vocabulary left by the absence of a term for "instance" or 
for * particular." Aristotle’s technical term for the latter, Tà коё” єкаста has not vet been 
coined. 

IIO cos Єтгоб єітгєїу. Plato often uses this phrase {ог its shorter variant, és eimeiv: for examples 
see Ast, 1835: s.c. єї пом) to scale down the force of an assertion, as e.g. at Lg. 656E, “І mean 
really ten thousand — not in a manner of speaking." In r21 he is warning us that the 
inconstancy of instances of the Forms is by no means as extreme as is the converse 
invariance of the Forms they instantiate: Forms are absolutelv immutable but their 
instances are not absolutely mutable. 

It is along such lines that S, refutes the hypothesis that everything is in total flux: “If 

something is always slipping away would it be possible to say truly of it, first, ‘it is that,’ 

secondly, ‘it is such-and-such,” when, while we are still speaking, it must straightway 
become different and slip away and no longer be in that state?" (Cra. 4390; cf. ТМ. 
182D). 

112 “It seems to me that if anything is beautiful other than Beauty itself, it is beautiful just 
because it participates in that Beauty," Phd. тоос. The doctrine is spelled out more fully 
in Рут. 1288: “Don’t you hold that there is a form of Similarity and the opposite of such 
a thing, i.e. Dissimilarity? And given these two things, you and I and the other things 
which we call ‘the many’ participate in them - and those which participate in Similarity 
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юэ, + T . . . . Й = 
sake” it is. Nothing contrary to this doctrine is being asserted in ro1 


once the qualifying phrase is taken into account: we can understand 


Sy, to be asserting that no sensible thing is ever the same in ali of its 


properties and relations during any stretch of time, no matter how 
smal], =? This will allow sensible things to change in some ways while 
remaining constant in others - innumerable changes, subliminally 
minute, proceeding within every object of our perceptual experience 
while 15 gross perceptible properties remain recognizably the same. 

But if this is how Plato wants to be understood couldn't he have 
said so more explicitly?” Certainly. But why suppose he would want 
to? Has he any interest in making his doctrine more palatable to the 

soundlovers and sightlovers"?!!! He has no desire to conciliate 
these worldlings. Just the opposite. He wants to startle them, shock 
them out of the dogmatic certainties of their false ontology. His 
message to them: “If absolute stability is what you want, you will 
never find it in the world of sights and sounds. You must look for it 
in that other world in whose existence you do not believe, 7115 

W e can now consider a third categorial feature of Зм 8 Forms: 
their incorporeality. How fundamental this feature of theirs really is 
Plato comes to see best in retrospect when he views the ontology of 
his middle dialogues from the perspective of his latest period. In the 
Sophist he sees the great issue in metaphysics! as that which divides 
materialists, for whom body defines reality," and immaterialists,!! 


become similar in that respect and in so far as (тойтт те кай капі тодойтом oov бу) they 
participate, while those which participate in Dissimilarity become dissimilar and those 
which participate in both become both [similar and dissimilar] ?™ (Prm. 12 ж) й 
113 Plato never asserts апу thing stronger. In the Philebus ( te de ae 


: ial P К Я $ (59B1~2) he declares that nothing 
in this world “ever was or will be or now is constant.” Cherniss, 1957a: 243, took this to 


mean that “all yryvóueva are in perpetual change tn every respect [my emphasis]. " But (as 
Irwin, 1977b: 3. n. 5, has pointed outi Cherniss's paraphrase misstates what Pla 
by overstating it: his text contains nothing corresponding to the words I have it 
read strictly, the text asserts по more than that everything in this world is always 
changing in some respect - a perfectly intelligible claim, which might even be true : 
114 Зм 5 label in R. 475ff. for the unphilosophical “many,” the people who believe that th 
is nothing better than the half-real world of the senses: cf. the next note TN 
115 R. 47941-3: “that fine fellow [the *sighilover'], who does not believe in Beauty itself 
Б cnn Form of beautv which is always invariantly constant,” dpa 
II булг to the утусутоџоҳіс — the battle of the earthborn giants against the 
TOUTOV сбора Kai ойсісу брійдиємої. This categorial property of sensibles has now become 
so much more salient in his retrospective view of the ontology of his middle period 
definitive of their difference from Forms, that he feels no great need to set foh Total 
oe other categorial properties. The material world’s accessibility to the senses he ре, 
Su ы. pee and ише" comes out in the immediate sequel, at 
5 etu. appears only in the charge of the immaterialists that their 
opponents reduce reality to pure process (убуєсту бут! ovotas espouévnv twa, 246c1—2) 
118 I resist the temptation to say "idealists" instead: against all varieties SC mod n 
metaphysical idealism, Berkeleyan or Hegelian, Plato’s ontology remains solidly realistic. 


to wrote 
alicized ; 
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the * Friends of Forms," who would *'force on us the view that true 
reality? consists of certain intelligible and incorporeal Forms" 
(246c).!?? In the middle dialogues this dimension of the Forms had 
been taken for granted, needing only to be noticed, not argued for. 
In the Phaedo (7gA—B) it was brought up in a lemma іп one of the 
arguments for immortality: the soul must be immortal because, as 
between *' the two kinds of existent, 722! one of which js invisible and 
immutable, while the other is visible and ceaselessly mutable, the 
soul is “ more alike and akin" to the former, than to the latter. That 
the latter is material is not mentioned as such, but it is implied in the 
statement that “it is more akin and more similar’??? to our body 
than to our soul. In the Republic the corporeality of sensible things gets 
no formal recognition, but shows up incidentally when S,, contrasts 
the Form of Unity (* the One itself") with sensible instances of it, 
describing the latter as “numbers having visible and tangible!?? 
bodies" (525D). In the Symposium!?* the Form of Beauty is set off 
against * а beautiful face or hands or any other thing in which body 
partakes." Thus in dialogues of the middle period the incorporeality 
of Form is taken for granted as one of its standard features, as well 
it might since it is structurally essential to those two other categorial 
properties of theirs which get the lion’s share of attention: it is 
because they have no body that Forms cannot be accessible to our 
senses (which are parts of our body and can only record its 
interactions with other bodies) and that they can be immutable (for 
if they were corporeal they would be caught in the flux that engulfs 
the material world). 

I have left till last the aspect of Sys Forms expressed by that 
strange phrase which may have caught the reader's eye in two of the 
texts cited from the Phaedo above: Form exists itself by itself (T11, 112 
[ == T15]).? What can S4, mean by the “‘itself-by-itself existence " of 


ec 


ec 


119 Thv Атуу ойсісу. Why “true” reality (i.e. its highest degree: cf. Vlastos, 1981 3 ба, п. 
16)? То safeguard the existential status of the material world in contrasting yévectv 
ферореупу with ovaia Plato does not deny yéveos seme degree of reality: cf. Ті. 50D, 
“being and... becoming exist” (dv те xal... yéveoiv elvat). | 

120 This division between materialists and immaterialists Plato now sces аз so far-reaching 
that useful dialogue between the two parties becomes hopeless: if you tell the materialists 
that you acknowledge immaterial reality they will have “utter contempt for you, they will 
not want to hear anything further" (Spa. 2465). А 

121 úo ein тӧу бутсоу. Cf. п. 75 above. 122 Spoidtepov... каї суууєуєстероу, 79B-E. 

123 The tangibility of body was to be given pride of place in Plato's retrospective view of the 
ontology of his middle period: in identifying the bodily with the real the “giants” allow 
reality only to *that which has impact and can be touched." In the PAaedo «he most 
conspicuous feature of body is its visibility: so at T18 above and again at 79А-В where the 
‘two kinds of being” are distinguished as "visible" and "invisible" respectively. 

124 211А-В (= T22 below). 125 On the literal sense of the phrase see n. 75 above. 
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the entities he calls єїбос, iSea222® Since he never speaks to this 
question directly we must ferret out an answer from its use in 
context. So let us concentrate on the mast informative of the many 


passages??? in which it occurs in dialogues of Plato's middle period. 


This is that passage in the Symposium where Diotima!?? reveals to 
Socrates the vision awaiting the lover of the Form of Beauty at the 
terminus of his quest when he finally comes to "все 7129 face to face 
the Form he has previously viewed only in its manifestations in 
beautiful bodies, minds, institutions, or sciences: 


T22 Smp. 21145-86:* (а) Beauty will not be manifest to him [at that 
moment] as a face or as hands or as any other corporeal thing nor yet as 
some discourse or science, [b] nor as existing somewhere in something else 
as, for example, in a living creature either on earth or in the Sky or in 
anything else, but [c] as existing itself by itself with itself, always unique in 
form, [d] all other beautiful things participating in it in some such manner 
as this: while those other things arise and perish, it is neither enhanced nor 
diminished in any way, is not affected at all.” 


At [a] Diotima says that at the moment of climactic insight into the 
nature of Beauty the Form will not be seen as existing /n any 
beautiful corporeal thing (hands, or face) nor yet in any beautiful 
process or product of thought (discourse or science). Since the 
disjunction *'corporeal/mental " is exhaustive of things and happen- 
ings in the world of time, she has said that the Form of beauty will 
not be seen as existing im anything whatever in this world. But still 


126 This question has been curiously neglected in the vast literature on Plato's Theory of 
Forms. Though scholars had becn well aware that the leaner phrase, “the F itself (аюто 
тә Ф), had been fully anticipated in Plato’s earlier compositions (Riddell, 1857: 134; 
Campbell, 1894: 305-6: Burnet. ід24 оп Phd. 64.06, 65D5. 6523; Ross, 1951: 16-17: 
Allen, 1970: 74-5), they had apparently failed to notice that the “itself-by-icelf 
existence" of Form is first asserted in the Phaedo, never in the earlier dialogues. A fortiori 
inquiry into the distinctive import of aùTò Kad’ сбто то Ф was never put on their agenda. 
Most surprising is its neglect in the most laborious piece of research ever published on 
Plato’s technical terminology, Constantin Ritter’s Neue Untersuchungen über Platon (1910Б): 
his investigation, containing a 100-page chapter оп " Eidos, Idea und verwündte Wörter,” 
makes no allusion to the role of the “itself by itself” phrase in the evolution of Plato's 
idiolect. The fault is not remedied in his massive two-volume work, Platon (19104, 1923). 

127 But also informative is its occurrence in the Parmenides {128ЕН.) where, as I shall argue in 
additional note 2.5, we can see Plato using the sentence “the Forms exist themselves by 
themselves" (128Е-1204, 13087-9, 1334, 133C, 135A-B) to express the same metaphysical 
claim as that expressed by “the Forms exist separately ” (13083-5, І30С1-2, г30С5-2), 

128 софоотбтт Діотіна (2088), а fictional figure, whose name, "she who has honour from 
Zeus," suggests “the possession of highest wisdom and authority " (Bury, 1932: xxxix). 
The only other passage in the Platonie corpus in which Socrates is represented as 
incorporating into his own philosophy a higher truth derived from a religious source is in 
the Meno (81а-В = ті above): it is from priests and priestesses софу mepi та Өєїс 
Trp&yuarra that Һе had “heard” the doctrine of reincarnation. 

129 "Suddenly he will come to see a wonderful sort of beauty" (2102). 

130 For comment on the immediate antecedent of this passage see Vlastos, 1981: 67—9. 
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not satisfied that she has done enough to impress her point on her 
hearer, Diotima proceeds to say it again at [b]: the Form of beauty 
will not be seen as existing somewhere?! in something else, such as 
a soul, incarnate (“оп the earth") or discarnate (“іп the sky” or 
beyond it).?? But surely this was made clear already at [a]? Why 
harp on it again at [b]? Why such repetitious emphasis 2183 

We can best see why if we recall that to speak of an attribute as 
being "іп"? something is current usage for saying that it is 
instantiated there; this would be ordinary Greek for saying that the 
thing has the property associated with the Form. This is how 
Socrates, speaks and thinks: he says “temperance is in you" for 
“you are temperate, "19! “piety is in those actions" for “those 
actions are pious. 99 S, takes it for granted that if temperance or 
piety or beauty exist they exist in something in the world of time. So 
if Sẹ were asked, “Where, in what, does beauty exist?" he would 
point to beautiful bodies, minds, actions, institutions, thoughts in the 
world of common experience and say “There — it exists in them.” 

This would be the only possible locus of its existence for him, as for 

all his interlocutors. And this is just what бу, would want to deny. He 

declares in r22 that when the Form of Beauty is confronted at the 
moment of its lover's deepest, most complete, discernment of its 
nature, it will be seen as existing beyond all actual or possible?* 
instantiations of it. Even if there were superlatively beautiful bodies, 
minds, actions, institutions in our world, the Form of Beauty would 
not exist in them. The Form would not need any of them in order to 
exist. To be the very quality which it is suffices for its existence.!?" 

What is implied in the sequence of negations in [a] and [b] is 

131 тою, literally “in some place." Cf. Ti. 528: In the dreaming" view of reality (that of 
the ordinary man (cf. óveiporroA^oUuev here with óveipcorrew at R. 476с) which denies the 
existence of Forms) “whatever exists is of necessity somewhere, in some place imou... év 
Tivi тотгор)... that which is neither on earth nor in the heavens, is nothing.” (Cf. Aristotle, 
Phys. 208a29: "everyone supposes that [all] things which exist are somewhere. 7! 

132 That even purely spiritual beings - discarnate souls and gods — are also "somewhere" 
(‘the super-celestial place”, Phdr. 2470) is an awkward but unavoidable feature of Plato's 
transmigration story. 

133 As І noted earlier (n. 108 above} Plato is not averse to repetition to produce an intended 
effect. 

134 Ch. 159A1-2: Evovoay суттуу, вітер &vec iv. Or, equivalently, “is present in vou," coi 
mapeotiv, 158E7 icf. Кий. 30144, rràpso Tiv уєутої ёкасто ay TOV KGAAOS TU. 

135 Eu. 5p (= T4): TavTÓv ёстіу Фу паст) прабеї TO оооу ауто асотФ. So too in the Laches 
(191E—1924A): courage is the same іл all those actions Socrates asks Laches to consider. 


136 The negations in [a] and [b] are perfectly general, unrestricted to actual instances of 


beauty: they would hold for possible no less than actual ones. 

137 If Greek had separate words for "existence" and "essence" (which it does not: cf. 
additional note 2.3 on ойсіо) Plato would want to say that the essence of Beauty entails 
its own existence - the only sort of existence which anything in this ontological category 
could have: to exist the Form of Beauty need only be what it eternally is. 
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asserted directly at [c]: beauty exists itself by itself with itself: “with 
itself’ is added here to “by itself ^? to reinforce the Form's capacity 
for isolated, self-sufficient, existence. Existing “wit е 


cien x reel 
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“participants”? does not affect its own in the slightest. “Unique in 
form (коуовібес), exempt from their endlessly variable diversity, it 
is untouched by the vicissitudes of their births and deaths: when diey 
“arise and pass away " it is neither enhanced пог diminished, “is not 
affected at all." If every beautiful object in this world were to perish 
ina cosmic holocaust ;"*° if all souls in the world were to perish with 
it; even if — blasphemous thought - the Divine Creator himself were 
obliterated, the Form of Beauty would remain what it always was 
and will always be, “itself by itself with itself," world or no world 
| If this is what the "Бу itself" existence of Forms means for Plato 
in the dialogues of his middle period and still in the Timaeus 11 we 
have good reason to believe that it is meant to express what his 
greatest pupil and severest critic was to call the "separation" 
(Xcopicuós) of the Platonic Form:!? Ду existential independence of any 
actual or possible instantiation of it in the world of бте. Aristotle's 
exact phrascology is not anticipated in Plato’s corpus :!*4 Plato never 
writes that his Forms are “separate” (xcopiorá).! He does not need 


138 And only here in the Platonic corpus. Plato's application of the З by itself” phrase to the 
Form is flexible: he usually fills it out by adding the initial reflexive pronoun, “itself by 
itself, but he does this only for emphasis, for he can use that phrase also without such 
increment (so at Cra. 386E, R. 476a11::. In our present passage in the Smp. he gives it 
maximal verbal weight by adding “with itself? to “of itself. ^ 

139 W е should notice that the self-sufficiency of its own existence is asserted only with reference 
to its disjunction from temporal instantiations, not from other Forms. The “communion 
of the Forms with one another” (R. 4764) (i.e. the entailment-linkages of each Form with 
multitudes of other Forms} is integral to the nature of each. 

140 A purely notional possibility: Plato’s universe, made by “the best of makers,’ 
last for ever (Ti. 370-р), й : 

141 Cf. additional note 2.6 below i* Forms in the Timaeus". 

142 For the meaning of xcopiouós in Aristotle and Plato see additional note 2.9; 

143 That (а) this is the right interpretation of what Aristotle means by ascribing “separate” 
Forms to Plato and that (b) in doing so he is completely faithful to Plato's intentions was 
powerfully argued against influential views to the contrary bv Cherniss (1942: 31.) 
Fine, 1984: 131ff., confirms Cherniss on (à) but dissents on (b). In additional note 2.5 
ce ee ar , r $ ; х : 

Separation in Plato," section 2, below, I give reasons why we should agree with 
Cherniss on (Ь) no less than а). | 

144 Though it may have been in oral discussion in the Academy, as I suggest in additional 
note 2.5, section 2, below. і 

145 But he comes so close to this in what he does write — that the Forms “exist separately 

iem 2) in 1 4 
{evar xæpis)” -with a dependent genitive (Ріт, 130B4 and сі) or even without one 


"ів made to 
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to: he can, and does, express the same substantive doctrine by 
writing that they “exist separately” ог, equivaiently,*** that they 
“exist themselves by themselves. " He plants the latter phrase in the 
center of his great "hypothesis" in the Phaedo (T11) that beauty 
exists itself by itself, feeling no need to offer a separate argument for 
it, since the existence of his Forms independent of any other 
constituent of reality — sensible bodies or нан | souls - is the 
immediate consequence of their essence.!?? This is the heart of Plato’s 
metaphysics: the postulation of an eternal self-existent world, 
transcending everything in ours, exempt from the vagaries and 
vicissitudes which afflict all creatures in the world of time, containing 
the Form of everything valuable or knowable, purged of all sensory 
content.? We meet this theory in some guise or other wherever 
Platonism lives in the philosophy or theology, the poetics, erotics, or 
even the mathematical philosophy of the Western world. So to 
continue interposing mv exegetical mechanics between the "5 Socra- 
tes" who expounds this philosophy in Plato's middle dialogues and 
Plato himself would be a vexing affectation. Hereafter I shall not say 
"Socrates," in contexts where Plato is transparently what I 
mean. '?? 

We can now consider how Plato’s non-sensible, eternal, in- 
corporeal, transcendent Forms connect with that extraordinary 
conception of the soul which breaks into his corpus in the Meno (Ті 
above). The transmigrating soul necessitates a two-world top- 
ography for the diachronic tale of the soul's existence: "this" 
world,?? which is the soul’s present habitat, and that other world, 
whose location remains mysterious, ?! identifiable only by evocative 


"130р17, that excellent translators | Cornford, 1939: Dies 1956: Allen, 1980) regularly 
disregard the difference. Thus тоутоу Екастом єїбо5 eivai ywots. " a Form of each of these 
exists separately," comes through Cornford's translation as “each of these has a separate 
Form." in Allen's as “there is a separate character for each of them” as if Plato had 
written xwpiotov єїбоб eivat ёкастоо. 

146 As I shall argue in some detail in additional note 2.5. 147 Сб п. 137 above 

148 Hence S,, refers to it as eiAtkpivés, коварбу. using one or the other or both of these epithets 
along with the “itself by itself" phrase: суто каб" ауто єї Мікрімєс, Phd. 66a | = T18 above: 
or even without that phrase: Phd. був, пёу т sidixpivés and Smp. 211E, ато то 
KOAOV...eiAiKpives, кабаооу, å&peiktov. The realm of Form is "pure being" буто 
eiAixpivdss, №. 478D. 47901: it is the “pure region " (тотоу... ka&apóv, at Phd. 80D [quoted 
in n. 152 below]. 

149 By the same token I shall not say "Socratesz" when it is clear that Plato's recreation of 
Socrates in the carlier dialogues is what I mean. 

150 Literally, * this place" (tovSe тоу тотоу, Tht. 1768). The demonstrative is replaceable by 
descriptive predications which identify its categorical status: the “corporeal and visible 
region” (£v ть» capatoeSe Kai братіо тота, В. 532С-р). 

151 Itis that “supercelestial region (tov мптероураміоу топом? which no earthly poet has yet 
hymned worthily or ever will" (Phdr. 247C). 
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epithets, 5? 


before each of its successive incarnations and to which it returns 
upon its liberation from each. The transcendent Forms are the 
bridge between our present, incarnate, existence, and our discarnate 
past and future. Having come to know these entities in our prenatal 
history, we can now “recollect” precious fragments of that lost 
knowledge. 

For the philosopher this " recollection” is a strenuously intellectual 
exercise. As I shall be explaining in chapter 4, its prerequisite is 
prolonged training in mathematics and dialectic. But it has also a 
different dimension which the great myth of the Phaedrus signals 
through poetic imagery. In “recollection ” the philosopher grows the 
"wings" by which at death his soul will “ascend ” to the "other" 
world: 


123 Phdr. 249c: “This is the reason why only the philosopher's intellect 
rightly grows wings: for to the best of his ability he is ever near in 
recollection to those things to which a god’s nearness makes him divine, 7154 


In popular belief the gods owe their privileged exemption from the 
fatality of death to their supernatural diet of nectar and ambrosia, 15% 
Plato in his myth upgrades, aetherealizes, those all-too-human gods 
of Homer. For feasting and carousing on Olympus his imagery 
substitutes processions of Form-contemplation (Phdr. 247Bff.) and 
he suggests that mind-contact with the Forms is precisely what 
makes his intellectualized divinities divine. His myth opens up the 
same privilege to men: we too have shared the nutriment of 
immortality in our prenatal state and now, in this mortal life, we 
may renew in recollection its immortalizing sustenance.!9 Creatures 


152 "The region in which dwells the most blessed part of what exists" (Tósrov... èv бо ёст TO 
evSaiuoveatatoy тоб 5утос, R. 526E). The noble and pure and invisible region, Hades” 
‘тотоу... yevvaiov kai ko&apov kai óiBn. sis "AiBou, Phd. Bop). "Hades," shorn of its 
harsh breathing. is derived by fanciful etymology from то аїбес, "the invisible": a 
different, equally fanciful, derivation from mávra Tà кала elBtvat ar Cra. 404B. 

153 "We should try to flee hence thither (Рувеубе éxcioe, Tht. 176A-R = "from this world to the 
other," Cornford, 1935]} 7°: and cf. the description of the Forms as " the things there [еј 
tst: beheld by souls," Phar. 2504. EON 

154 проб yap Exeivers cei Eotiv uvm ката бумашу, проб оїстгер Beds бу Feids toviv: Burnet's 
text; Lam following the translation in Hackforth, 1952. Same sense in Robin, 1050: "c'est 
а ces realités mêmes que ce qui est Dicu doit sa divinité.” Й 

155 Aristotle takes the belief seriously enough to argue against it: " How could they [the gods] 
be immortal, if they need food?” Metaph. 1000a1 7}. ; 7 

156 The soul's “nutrition” through its contact with Form is highlighted in the description of 
its contemplation by the gods and by discarnate human souls (247D—E: “and 
contemplating truth she is nourished and prospers [Эєоройса TAN OA трёфєтої koi 
єуптавеї | : “and when she has truly contemplated and feasted upon true being" [Tà бута 
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of time though we be, in contemplation of Form we may unite 
ourselves in knowledge and in lovet? with the eternal. 

“Mysticism,” according to the O.E.D., is “the belief in the 
possibility of union with the Divine nature by means of ecstatic 
contemplation.” As a definition this is much too narrow. For one 
thing, it overlooks non-theistic mysticism, as in Zen. For another, it 
ignores even theistic mystics who seek “union with the Divine 
nature" by means other than contemplation. Вії in its very 
narrowness it 1s a tribute to that aspect of Platonism which is 
genuinely mystical and has inspired mystical philosophies and 
theologies in the Western world.?* ‘Ecstatic contemplation" fits 
perfectly the experience which Plato describes through verbs for 
seeing, viewing, gazing (Орбу, каворбу, ibeiv, катібєїу, 0c&v) and 
touching (бпттоцаї, ёфбтгтоџо1) for the terminal apprehension of 
Form. He thus alludes to the sort of intellectual experience in which 
prolonged exploration and searching, suddenly^'?? culminates in 
insight that has the lucidity of vision and the immediacy of touch. 
Plato never says point-blank that in this experience “union with the 
Divinet?’ nature" of Form is achieved. He rests content with 
imagery of union, both the nutritive one we have alreadv seen and 
a parallel sexual one: 


T24 R.490A-B: “The true lover of knowledge, whose nature it is to strive 
towards reality, will not tarry among the objects of opinion which the many 
believe to be real, but press on with a love that will not faint or fail, unul 
he has come in touch with the essential nature of cach thing with that part 
of his soul which is fit to touch reality because of kinship with it; and having 
thus come close to true being and mixed with 10,161 he may give birth to 
intelligence and truth, may know and truly live and be nourished and thus 
find release from labour-pains — then, and not before. 7*9? 


In the Symposium too (212A) the philosopher “gazing upon and 


ovtws Sexoapevn каї ЕстіавЕЇ са), and is also prominent in the soul's contact with Form 
in the present life: трефоїто at R. 4908 (= T24 below); трефореут) at Phd. 844 (quoted in 
n.r60 below}. 

157 Love is as salient a feature of the philosopher's relation to the Form as is knowledge: R. 
490A—B (= T24) and зоос (the philosopher ‘lovingly associates," ШАЛЕ &yuevos, with 
Form); Smp. 2110-2324 (too long to quote). 

158 Plotinus, the creator of the purest mystical philosophy of the Western world, is steeped in 
Plato; the label, " Neoplatonism, " for the whole philosophical movement he spearheaded, 
is no misnomer. 159 Smp. 210E4-5, quoted in n. 129 above. 

160 For the divinity of Form see e.g. Smp. 211E and Phd. Вов, 84А-в, and also R. біте. And 

cf. the description of the "separate" Form in Xenocrates (fr. 30: cf. additional note 2.5, 

n. 95). 

TrÀngi&cas Kal utyeis TH буті бутоо. For petyvubi as a common term for sexual intercourse 

see LSJ s.v. sense 4 (in the passive form: “іп Homer and Hesiod most frequently of the 

sexes, have intercourse with". 162 The translation is modelled on Cornford's (1945). 
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consorting with” (6&couévou kai cuvóvtos) the Form of beauty “will 
give birth (rekóvmi) to true virtue.” | 

To evoke this experience Plato intimates that in vision of Form the 
Philosopher achieves what the devotees of mystic cults seek to attain 
in their rites. At times he pictures it as a Dionysian mystery of divine 
possession - Еувоуспайету, 193 the state in which man becomes ÉvOcos 
(“god is in him").!5* Alternatively he depicts the prenatal 
contemplation of Form as though it were the celebration of an 
Eleusinian vision-mystery : 


T25 Phdr. 2508-c: “Radiant beauty was there to see when with the 
happy choir we saw that blessed sight and vision and celebrated that rite 
which, with all due reverence, we may cal) the most blessed of all. Perfect 
were we the celebrants, untouched by any of those woes that befell us later. 
Perfect, simple, tremorless, blessed were those apparitions of the rite and 
celebration. In that pure light we too were pure, not vet entombed in this 


thing we now call body,’ carrying it round, Imprisoned in it as in an 
oyster-shell], 77165 


As this quotation shows, Plato's Form-mysticism is profoundly other- 
worldly, The ontology of non-sensible, eternal, incorporeal, self- 
existent, contemplable Forms, and of their anthropological correlate, 
the invisible, immortal, incorporeal, transmigrating soul, has far- 
reaching implications for the mind and for the heart. In the heart it 
evokes the sense of alienation from “this” world where the body 
lives, a nostalgia for a lost paradise in that "other" world from 
which the soul has come and to which it longs to return. In the mind 
1t arouses a hunger for the kind of knowledge which cannot be 
satisfied by investigating the physical world. All we can find here are 
images, copies, shadows of that real world which we shall fully know 
only when liberated from the “oyster-shell, 7168 | 

One could hardly imagine а world-outlook more foreign to that of 
Socrates. He is unworldly: he cares little for money, reputation 
security, life itself, in fact for anything except virtue and moral 
knowledge. But he is not otherworldly: the eternal world with which 


163 Phdr. 241D2, E1; 2534. 

164. Cf. Burkert, 1985: 109, explaining £v6ros as “within is a god”: ch. б, n. 55. And cf. Prd. 
бор: й As those concerned with mystic rites tell из. ‘Many are the аа few are 
the Вакхої [those who have attained union with the god Bacchus]. "Those Báo: in my 
opinion are none others than those who have philosophized rightly.” і 

165 The oyster-shell image із а carry-over from the Republic (61 1D—612A): co see the soul as 
she really is we must “disencumber her of all that wild profusion of rock and shell 
(Ootpecr), whose earthly substance has encrusted her" (translation after Cornford, 1945) 

166 “It has been realiy shown us that if we are ever to achieve pure knowledge of монт 


we must get rid of the Боду... As the argument indicates, we shall hav i 
not while we live” (Pid, 662). і ПОЕНИ 
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Plato seeks mystica] union is unknown to him. For Socrates reality = 
real knowledge, real virtue, real happiness — is in the world in which 
he lives. The hereafter is for him a bonus and anyhow only a matter 
of faith and hope.!5* The passionate certainties of his life are in the 
here and now. 

167 As is made so clear in the closing paragraphs of the Apology. In the Gorgias, though the 


eschatological myth is told to Callicles as а “ true discourse" (5234), it is clearly кесе 
off from the foregoing elenctic discussion with him where truth®was established by 


rational argument. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF ARISTOTLE AD 
XENOPHON 


4^4 


D 


At the start of the preceding chapter I staked out the claim that 
through a “Socrates” in Plato we can come to know the thought of 
the Socrates of history. By the end of the present chapter the reader 
should be in a fair position to judge if I am making that claim stick. 

Let this much be agreed before I start: much as I need Plato's 
witness, I could not do the job if I had only his. The most we could 
learn from his writings is that iu different periods of his life he puts 
into the mouth of Socrates philosophies which are not onlv different 
but, in important respects, antithetical. And that of itself would not 
give a particle of support to my claim. For there is no intrinsic reason 
why both of these philosophies, despite their polar differences, could 
not have been Plato's own original creations at different periods of 
his life. Within the present century we have seen a spectacular 
illustration of such a shift. In his Tractatus Wittgenstein produced a 
startlingly original philosophy and published it with the confidence 
that it would be his last word - indeed the last word — on the subject, 
announcing in the Preface: “The truth of the thoughts communi- 
cated in this work seems to me uncontestable and definitive. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that the problems have in essentials been 
finally solved." But within less than ten vears of the publication of 
that book we see him working anew on those same problems, moving 
now with a different method to reach results as opposed to those of 
the Tractatus as to the views of Russell or Moore or those of any other 
philosopher past or present. The same thing could have happened to 
Plato. If we are to believe otherwise it must be on the strength of 
evidence outside his own works. If we had no such evidence my 
claim would be hollow. But it so happens that we do. I shall set it 
forth in section п of the present chapter. 
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In Chapter 1 above and more fully in additional note 1.1, I have 


I SOGRATES, VS. SOCRATES,: TWO MORE CONTRASTS argued that this disavowal is a “complex irony" —a statement 


But first I must sharpen up further the difference between those two meant to be true in one sense, false in another. Here I may call 
philosophies in Plato. Near the start of chapter 2 I listed Ten Theses attention to three closely related points. | 
outlining in laconic and dogmatic fashion ten contrasting traits in The first is that Plato treats the disavowal as one of Socrates’ most 
the two personae I have been calling Socrates," and “‘Socrates,.”’ notorious traits, well known even to people who stand as far from the 
These are just the ten salient ones. If I had been trying for Socratic circle as does Thrasymachus. Plato represents the sophist as 
completeness I would have listed many more. Contenting myself thinking of the disclaimer of knowledge as an egregious piece of sly 
with those ten, I passed quickly over Thesis 1: this was meant to be hypocrisy which is Socrates’ habitual, highly predictable, stance, 
programmatic, a highly general claim to be fleshed out as my This is how Thrasymachus responds to Socrates mock-pathetic 
argument proceeds. So I moved at once from Thesis І to Thesis п. appeal for help in the search for the definition of *justice" which is 
This difference is so telling that a strong case for my main claim eluding him and his friends 


could have been made just from this even if it had stood alone: when 
we consult Aristotle’s and Xenophon’s testimony what we learn from 
it on just this Thesis would allow us to infer securely that the 
philosopher who believed in Socrates,,’s separable transmigrating 
soul and *separate" Forms could not have been S,, the moral 
teacher in Xenophon's and Plato’s Socratic writings who has no 
truck with metaphysical speculation. But if we are to bring those two 
witnesses into court let us give them more work to do. Let us confront 
them with two more of those Ten Theses: first, with Thesis ША, the 
disavowal of knowledge, characteristic of Socrates,, foreign to 
Socrates,, and then with Thesis тув, the tripartite model of the 
psyche, prize achievement of Socrates,,, unknown to Socrates,. So 
let me say a little about each of these two theses. 


T2? R. 3374: “Heracles!” he said. “This is Socrates’ habitual shamming. 
I had predicted to these people that you would refuse to answer and would 
sham and would do anything but answer if the question were put to you.” 


Second: Plato never puts Socrates in the position of explaining 
what he means by that disavowal, which his friends simply ignore: 
hearing him say he has no knowledge to contribute to their inquirics, 
they continue to treat him as the wisest man they know,” never 
pressing him to say just what it is he claims to lack when he says he 
has no knowledge. This is what is to be expected if Thesis 14 is true: 
Plato protects that earlier Socrates from having to address the 
question, * What is knowledge?" whose pursuit would have been 
diversionary from his all-engrossing eagerness for answers to moral 
questions, beginning with the most urgent one of all: How should we 
live? 


Thesis пі: Socrates’ un-Platonic disavowal of knowledge knowing that one has no knowledge: only the latter threatens to embroil one in the logical 


paradox of the liar who says he is lying. : Бога recent example of the latter reading see Kraut, 
Here is its clearest statement in Plato: 1984: 272. п. 44: “By putting his initial reaction to the oracle in the form of a seif-contradi 


ction 
0 И Я 3 my emphasis] Socrates is telling his audience thev should have realized from the start that 
‹ ЖА ‘thin : B Е : 

чі? Ap. 21B and р: y [a] For I am not aware of being wise Hm аву 5, he was wrong to disavow all claims 10 knowledge"; Kraut is evidently taking Socrates to 
reat or small (ote Hey a OUTE срікрбм сумоїба ёнсутд софоѕ Elval).”... [b] be saying at [a] that he knows he has no knowledge, thereby incurring self-contradiction.; 
g ` : : ; 's anvthi worthwhile,? he The misreading has ancient precedent. [t is already in Cicero hil se scire dicat nisi id ipsum, 

It looks as though, while neither of us knows anything м А > с у nce и З 2t 
t LOOKS 2 S5 А € ucar fact: Ichaáve mo Асаф. 1.16) and doubtless goes much further Баск}. But it is not in Aristotle: “he confessed 
thinks he does; but as for me, while, as а point о x i (@poAoyer) that he had по knowledge" (Soph. El. 183b7, quoted in T13 below: does not go 

knowledge, neither do I think I have any." 


30 far as saying that he knew he had no knowledge. :f am pleased to discover that my 
present reading of Ар. 21B has been reached independently by A. A. Long [1988: 1581 and 
4 add ана Hore TEE below by Michael Stokes in his sull unpublished paper, 
І uoted as TI шт à 1 * * Я m S M, EN 4 к i - ы 

2 re I point out below (additional note 1.1, п. 7), being 9099s in a given domain (ог having Cited as ті in chapter І above. 

Ё софа in it}, are used by Plato interchangeably with possessing the relevant ётпоттит). This translation of sipwveia, єірозу 


“Socratic Ignorance in Plato's Apology.” 


nu 


EUTOIO was argued for in chapter г above, in comment 


: T Tu 1 H TEN н y Е 75 (1985) on the same text, cited there as тї. 

3 Literally, "beautiful and good ан кан T have followed above: Grubes aged 7 So e.g. in the Laches: everyone has heard Socrates say, “I have no knowledge concerning 
translation of eae 'sclf [Viastos, 1985: 29|) have misread this text, taking Socrates this matter" (186£) and so has Laches, who nonetheless declares, “ То you I offer myself for 

4 Many readers tinc NS 125 үз з Ы & closer reading will show that he says no such you to teach and examine on whatever point you want” (1898. quoted in rg, in additional 
to be saying that he тошу i кі no a а he is not aware of having any knowledge, note 1.1); and at the conclusion Nicias too expresses unqualified confidence in Socrates as 
SAID det news sone The difference is substantial: saying that one is not aware of a teacher: he is the one to whom he would turn if he had sons in need of moral education 
an . ? 


having knowledge апа that опе, in fact, has попе is not the same as (nor does it entail) | (200C, quoted as T10 in the same additional note). 
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Third, and this is the most paradoxical aspect of the disavowal, its 
unique, absolutely unparalleled, feature: it may be voiced at the 
conclusion of an entirely successful elenctic argument in which 
Socrates has to all appearance, proved his thesis to the hilt. 


тз С. 508É-5094: “These things, having been shown in our earlier 
arguments to be as I state them, are clamped down and bound, if I may put 
it so bluntly, by arguments of adamant and iron, or so оце would think... 
But as for me, my position is always the same (Еттєї uorye ó avTOS Aóyos? 
ёстіу бєї): I до not know how these matters stand. "3 


Where, in all the annals of Western thought shall we find a 
philosopher saying in all seriousness that he has produced ultra- 
strong proof for his thesis - has tied it down by “arguments of 
adamant and iron" - and does not know if that thesis is true? 
Certainlv not in anv of Plato's dialogues after the Meno. In this 
respect Plato is like other philosophers, albeit less dogmatic than 
most, more acutely aware of vistas of undiscovered truth beyond any 
point to which his own inquiries have advanced. Thus at the 
conclusion of the long argument in the Republic (шосту: which 
purports to have proved that justice is always the more advantageous 
of our options, Glaucon declares that now further inquiry has 
become ridiculous. Socrates agrees, though with a reservation: 


T4 R.445B: “Ridiculous indeed. I said. But having reached this point we 
must not weary of trying to see as clearly as possible that those things are 


25 


so. 


So the inquiry goes on and on for six more books. But to what 
purpose? Not to determine 2/ " those things are so," but to see more 
clearly that they are.!? But this prospect never prompts Socrates to 
say in this or any other work of Plato's middle period that he does 
not know at any given moment what he claims to have " proved" (С. 
47958; down to that moment. 


8 Aóyos here refers not to the theses he has defended against Callieles (го them he refers Бу 
тойта at дз, as also previously at 508£6 and subsequently at 50921; but to his disavowal 
of knowledge :cf. ооб 1505 Atya 5063-4 with Лоуоѕ... 6T1... оок оїба at 509A4-5). Nor 
is Aoyos being used to mean "argument" iso Irwin, 1979: ad /ос.): Socrates disavows 
knowledge, as he did previously at 5064, but does not argue in justification of the disavowal 
in either passage. The sense is correcdy rendered in Monique Canto :1987;: je dis et jc 
redis toujours la méme chose: que je ne sais pas.” 

9 ёуф tata ок оїба Straws Eyer: he does not know whether or пог his theses ¿whose truth 
he has established Бу “arguments of adamant and iron ”!} are true. 

то Similarly at the conclusion of the arguments for immortality in the Phaedo (1178; Socrates 

encourages Cebes and Simmias to continue their inquiries, but with no indication that they 
are to do so for any other purpose than that of determining more clearly the grounds for 
that doctrine. In the Republic (611c) he declares: * That the soul is immortal is established 
beyond doubt [Cornford, 1945 for бусукасєєу бу) bv the above argument and those 
others [presumably, the ones in the Phaedo, to which there is no direct reference in the R.]." 


—— 
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Nothing of that sort ever happens to Socrates, - not even in the 
Theaeteius, where Plato (for special reasons peculiar to this 


й 11 : 
dialogue)" chooses a protagonist who professes at the dialogues 


| tesses at the dialo gue's 
start to * make no assertions about anything because he has no 
wisdom" (150c). 


| Ars ) 77 This figure who has so much in common with 
ocratesg" is nonetheless kept free of the crucial feature of the 
latter's disavowal of knowledge at тз above, namely, reassertion of 
it at the very moment at which he has produced evidence which appears io belie 
it. Thus at 187A, where Socrates recognizes that appreciable progress 
has been айе, he does not then declare that he still does not know 
what, to all appearance, he has now come to know.!? 

At the conclusion of the whole dialogue he admits, indeed 
emphasizes, that he has not found the answer to the “What is the 
F?" question about knowledge. But in saying he does not know what 
knowledge is he is not reiterating the profession of ignorance in the 
global terms of its original assertion. What he says now is: “I have 
none of that knowledge possessed by all the great and wonderful men 


1 СЕ Burnyeat, 1977.: 10-11: the midwife persona Plato creates for Socrates here is peculiarly 
useful for its creator in a dialogue which is “critical in intent and deliberately restrained 
in its positive commitments," This is bow I understand the matter: in the Parmenides 
Socrates,,’s two-world metaphysical theory comes in for a furious battering (с additional 
note 2.5, n. 87 - old Parmenides hits it again and again with objections to which its ak 
spokesman has not a word to say in reply “Socrates has been turned for the nonce into а 
juvenile inexperienced dialectician’. Declining to meet head-on these formidable 
difficulties, Plato proceeds in the Theaefetus - which makes at 1838 a pointed allusion to 
that ‘fictional’ meeting between the aged Parmenides and the youthful Socrates — о: 
a new beginning, starting with a clean slate. і й 
оббем &rrogaívouot Trepi oùevòs Sià то unBev Exe собу: for the sense of aropatve here 
not "bring to light” as in Cornford 1935, but " make pronouncements” as in McDowell 
1973. cf. Xen обтох &roocivóuevov Aéyeiv, ТИ 1510. zx 
13 Though unmistakably different from him in two ways: г the Socratic elenchus is по 
longer his method of philosophical investigation «see additional oct 
clenchus in the Theaetetus? i: i27 : 


assay 


Ге 


ica note 5.1 "Socratic 

' { Пе 15 now, heart and soul, what Socrates, had never been 

ат all ~ an epistemologist, pursuing relentlessly the question “What is knowledge?" which 
Socrates, had never pursued. not even in the Charmides where it had been thrust upon him: 
cf. ch. 2. n. 12. For a parallel and no less fuudamental difference of the Socrates of the Thi. 
from S, see the antepenultimate paragraph of ch. 5, and n. 92. і 

14 “We have progressed so far" (тособтом Ye прореЕвбкарем!; cf. also Socrates? 
Theaeietus at 187B2: “see if vou can get a better view now that you | Е 
this point «Етгеїб7) ёутаоба тровтЛи9 сс." і 

15 He has now reached the important insight that when we pereeive the difference between 
two sounds we hear the sounds, but “two” and “difference we do not hear or see or 
otherwise perceive through the senses. He takes this to entail that the common" terms in 
perception are discerned noi by the senses but by "the mind itself reaching out [to those 
terms] by itself” (186). Comparing this with the doctrine of the Phaedo ‘that the mind 
apprehends Forms ^ itself by itself” :65с7, 6641-2, булт. 6707, 8381), by means of * риге” 
reasoning, uncontaminated by sensory content, “reaching out to reality, so far as possible 
without any contact with the body" (65c8—9?, we can see that Plato has found in the Tht. 
a new route to some part of his previously held metaphysical doctrine — а route which 
proceeds independently of that doctrine by direct analysis of phenomenological data. 


remark to 
lave progresscd to 
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of the past" (210c;. What he has соте to know is minuscule by 
comparison with the spectacular attainments claimed by Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, and by Plato himself in preceding dialogues of his 
middle period. But it is more than he knew at the start of the inquiry 
and he says nothing here or hereafter which appears to cast doubt on 
what he has come to know in the course of it — nothing to assert, or 
imply, that he still does not know what he has learned in the course 
of the inquiry. The paradox in T3 is not reinstated. The difference 
between Socratesg and Socrates, remains intact. 


Thesis ТУ: the unSocratic tripartite psyche in Plato 
In Book rv of the Republic, at the height of his middle period, Plato 


projects a new analysis of the internal structure of the psyche which 
transforms his conception of the motivational dynamics of virtuous 
conduct and of the nature of virtue itself. Over against the rational 
part of the soul he sets two distinct non-rational components, as 
different from one another as from reason itself. One of them is 
passionate,** typically anger," but also fear and no doubt other 
emotions as well./5 The other is the *^appeütive" (ém6uuntixoy) : 
hunger, thirst, sexual desire and other bodily cravings. The desire for 
the good remains what it had been for Socrates in the carlier 
dialogues: a powerful, ever-present drive,!? associated with reason.”° 
But whereas Socrates had thought reason all-powerful?' this new 
tripartite model endows each of the three parts with independent 
dynamism: each is in principle autonomously motivating and may, 
therefore, successfully resist each of the other two. Thus each of the 
appetites is described as an urge for its own peculiar, highly 
determinate, objective: 


ту R. 437D—4384: "Now is thirst, so far as it is thirst, desire in the soul 
for anything other than simply drink?... We must be careful here lest we 
be caught off guard, disturbed by the objection that no one desires food, 
rather than good food, or drink, rather than good drink. "?* 


16 Or “spirited” (as when we speak of “a spirited horse" or of "high spirits ^. 

17 9uuós - hence 8upocibés, Plato's term for this part of the soul. 

18 Fear is added explicitly іп the Timaeus (424, 69D.. 

19 В. 5о5р—Е: the good “is what every soul pursues and for its sake does everything it does." 

20 то Aoyio rikÓv : the faculty which reasons out the implications of what we know or believe 
or wish to be the case. 

от Pr. 352€: “never overpowered by anything"; cf. the next note. 

22 The point of saving that thirst gua thirst is desire for just drink, not for good drink, is 

understood and its contra-Socratic import is discerned {apparently for the first ume in 

English-speaking scholarship} in Murphy, 1951: 28-9 ‘for the previous view see e.g. 

Adam, 1902, оп 4376). And see now further Annas, 1981: 128-31. 
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To see what Plato is driving at let us remind ourselves that under 


frie rit пала ) зму» Vil ассергавіє 


drink, and we may then find ourselves impelled to drink anything at 
all that is drinkable rather than go without — mouthwash, aftershave 
lotion, even urine, as did the derelicts in the Arizona desert in the 
summer of 1978. Plato does not resort to such lurid examples. He is 
making a point he expects to carry conviction by itself once he has 
drawn attention to it. This is that thirst, like every other physical 
appetite, defines a generic object which in special circumstances may 
be desired with overpowering intensity in spite of flouting long- 
standing, rationally established, standards of desirability. Why 
should Plato insist on this so much? Because he wants to call 
attention to the fact that we may crave at times forms of gratification 
unacceptable to our reason.? He wants to say that this possibility 
cannot be excluded a priori, as it had been by Socrates, for whom 
desire for X had been necessarily desire for good X. On that 
psychological model we could desire a bad drink only if we failed to 
perceive that it is bad: discernment of its evil, Socrates had 
thought, would free us** from the desire “to go" for іс;25 m the 
desire retains its strength our rational judgment must be at fault.26 
In Plato's tripartite model there is no * must" about this: no 
inherent reason why desire cannot fixate on an obiect and keep 
clamoring for it in defiance of а judgmental veto.?? 


23 To his belicf that the third part of the soul had autonomous motivational dynamism Plat 
was to give forceful expression many years later in his account of the physiolo у of sex: d e 
male organ he describes as a "living creature" (йбом) in our body which is “heedless B 
self willed {@тг1бЕ$ тє Kai обутокрсстёс!,`` а creature that moves of its own Рон 
disobedient to reason, "bent on carrying all before it"; the female one ds described in 
counterpart terms as having a life of its own, with a desire for intercourse which is entirel 
independent of reason ; Ti. g184-D4;. | і 

24 Would “make inoperative the image" which holds us in thrall 

pavtacua, Pr. 356D) — would expose it as a misperception which 
us once we discern its delusiveness. 

5 “Tt is not in human nature" to “want to go" :i0éAew усі) for X instead of Y in 

_ circumstances in which we know that Y is our best option: Pr. 358с-р. | 

26 Socrates, knows well enough that at times a desire mav flare up momentarily contrary t 
one’s judgment of what is best: he would hardly be human if he did not. What he will r i 

concede is that such a desire may persist in the face of reason's veto. Thus in the Charmides 

catching a glimpse “of the inwards of the garment” of the seductively beautiful bo 

Socrates is “inflamed and is beside himself, " losing his customary self-possession "Ба iy 

able" to converse coherently with the boy (1550—£). But а moment later he has гесде е 

his balance: no sign of the least abatement of Socrates’ usual composure throu hodt 

rest of the dialogue. They part with cool, ironically flirtatious, banter i й 

In the middle dialogues Plato recalls no less than three times (Phd. 94D-&; R. 390D, and 

4418) that passage in the Odyssey (20.5ff.) depicting a desire whose indulgence is vetoed by 

reason but remains nonetheless disturbingly insistent (the impulse to dispatch on the spot 


y 
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These contrary psychological assumptions dictate contrary stra- 
tegies for the moral reformation of humanity. If Socrates’ assump- 
tions are correct, what is necessary and sufficient for moral reformation 
is intellectual enlightenment. The reformer’s job is then to make us 
see that to indulge bad appetites or passion would be damaging to 
our own happiness. If he can bring us to understand our good we 
shall be bound to pursue it: our own desire for the good will drive 
us to it; incontinence (&kpacia) — doing the worse while knowing the 
better — will then be a psychic impossibility. Not so if the reformer 
were proceeding on Plato’s tripartite analysis. Enlightened judgment 
would then be regarded as insufficient to produce right action unless 
the psyche has been brought into a condition in which judgment can 
have reliably practical efficacy. This condition Plato diagnoses as a 
harmonious integration of the psyche in which the passions play a 
critical role as reason’s ally, giving its judgments the emotional 
backing required to control obstreperous appetite. 

So Plato now puts high on his agenda a project which did not 
figure in Socrates’ program at all: the hygienic conditioning of the 
passions. Since these are non-rational their moulding cannot be 
intellectual: argument cannot touch them. The only way to reach 
them is through the imagination. They are moved by images and 
can be shaped if exposed persistently to the right images in the right 
way at the right time - in our earliest years. when we are impervious 
to abstractions, while ultrasensitive to concrete, sensuously vivid 
stimuli. So Plato would coopt the image-makers: poets, storv-tellers, 
songsters, and all other craftsmen who have power to put beauty into 
the man-made parts of our world. He wants them to play the major 
role in what he calls by synecdoche 7 
the hearts of children and adolescents through the power of fine art, 
saturating their environment with images in which virtue looks and 
feels enchantingly beautiful, vice repulsively ugly.” 

Many things which are unclear or problematic about this process 
of musical" education I leave aside. All that concerns me here is 
the overwhelming importance Plato attaches to it and his reason for 
doing so. When he discusses the courage of the military in his ideal 
state he observes that if they had missed that sort of education then, 
even if they had come by all the right beliefs, the result would not be 
true courage, but a cheap imitation of the real thing which should 
not even be called courage": 


musical" education, winning 


the shameless wenches retains its force, keeping Odysseus awake, “tossing this way and 
that," long after he has realized that its immediate fulfillment would be unwise). 
28 R. ш, especially at gora-go2a. Cf. Vlastos, 1981: 237-8. 
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тб R. 43086-9: “It із my opinion that correct belief about those very 

things [sc. about what is and is not truly fearful] induced without musical 
NT LA i 
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accordance with our institutions? and would call it anvthine 
‘courage.’ ”? | | 


In saying that this ersatz courage would Бе “brutish and slavish ” he 
must mean that it would be activated by that purely external stick- 
and-carrot motivation through which we manipulate brutes and 
slaves and therefore cannot constitute genuine virtue, whose 
psychological controls must be internal. A truly brave man, Plato 
holds, will do the brave thing for its own sake — because he sees and 
feels that brave is beautiful and his perception of its beauty is what 
moves him to act bravely.?? Hence if persons are to be genuinely 
brave they must be educated to resonate to the beautv of couragc.?! 
Such resonance, he believes, we must foster in our vouth in their 
subteens and teens. If we miss that opportunity what we can do 
thereafter may be тоо little too late. 


5 as t Hur ; . 
With this new 7 conception of moral education goes a new analvsis 

of the concept of moral virtue. As an excellence of the tripartite soul 

Courage turns out to be a different accomplishment from what it had 


been in Socrates! intellectualist psychology. where it had been 
defined as a kind of “wisdom”: 


ту Pr. 360D: “Courage is wisdom concerning what is and is not fearful." 


29 So Cornford, 1945 for obve mavu удушом nyeio8o:. 

30 It is important to notice that when virtue is thus internally motivated it does not require 
Knowledge of the good: true belief is sufficient i£ musical" education has put on it the right 
emotional charge in one's formative years, Failure to grasp this fundamental point mas 

produce the impression that in Plato's view genuine virtue is possible only for philosophers 

so Cooper. 1977: 151. at 153. n. 7: Plato “very clearly requires wisdom and knowledge 
of anyone who is iust"; and Cross and Woozley, 1964: 126: " true justice is the monopoly 

of philosophers" - so it would be, if only philosophers were capable of sel d 

virtue}. And see the next two notes 


31 Cf. the gloss on r5 in Irwin, 19772: 202: 7 À slavish man chooses virtue only because it 
produces the honours and pleasures he already seeks: but a musically educated man has 
learned to find virtue a source of pleasure and honour in itself: he enjoys and esteems 
virtuous action for itself... And Plato suggests that musical education produces the love of 
what is fair and admirable (&alon, 40304-7:... which would free [the musically educated 
non-philosopher] from slavish virtue. " But then. curiously enough, Irwin proceeds 202581 
to contrast the “musically educated man" with the “virtuous man" on the ground hat 
the former “does not choose virtue for its own sake, but only for its consequences “avery 
odd thing to say in the face of his previous remark ‘quoted above) about the “ musically 
educated man” that “he enjoys and esteems virtuous action for itself imy emphasis! 

32 New against not only the intellectualist view of moral conduct in the carlier dialogues but 
also against the imperfect understanding of the topic Plato had achieved at the beginning 
of his middle period. Cf. Vlastos, 1981: 137, n. 79, contrasting tł B P 
virtue to philosophers in the Phaedo (68с-бос). з 


f-motivated 


У 
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If so, it is a cognitive achievement, an excellence of the intellectual 
soul. Compare Plato’s definition: 


T8 R. 442в-с: “Апа I believe we call а man ‘brave’ because of this [sc. 
the passionate] part of the soul, when it preserves through pains and 
pleasures the injunctions of reason concerning what is and is not fearful.” 


Here courage is an emotional achievement, an excellence of the 
passionate soul?? The contribution of the intelle®& - to provide 
“injunctions of reason concerning what is and is not fearful" — is, of 
course, essential.?* But whether or not those injunctions of reason 
will have practical effect when we are put to the test is for Plato 
something for which only the spirited part of the soul can account. 
They will if, and only if, this part of our soul has power to hang on 
to those injunctions in moments of stress and keep them from 
scattering or blurring or, in Plato's own elaborate simile, from fading 
or washing out? when pain thrcatens or pleasure beckons at close 
range. And this, Plato thinks, will depend on whether or not the 
right ‘‘ musical"' education has given our rational judgments effective 
staying-power, fixed them in our soul by a kind of indelible 
chemistry, like colours made so fast in a cloth that they are proof 
against the harshest detergents.? 

Here then, in what has now been added to what was presented in 
the preceding chapter, we have a fair (though still far from 
complete) view of far-reaching differences between the philosophy 
Plato puts into Socrates’ mouth in the carlier dialogues and the one 
for which Socrates is made to speak in the middle ones. Armed just 
with these, we can now call first on Aristotle and then on Xenophon 
to learn from each what support if any, they would give to the claim 


33 Note the clear implication of the quoted statement that the part of the soul to which we 
must look when determining if a man is brave is its passionate part (то Өоџое55). Our 
question has to be: Does it have “the power to preserve" under stress the correct 
judgments concerning what is and is not fearful? If so, the man is brave; if not, he is not. 

4 Though not necessarily in the form of knowledge: cf. n. 30 above. 

5 You know that those who want wool to take a purple dye, first choose wool which is 
naturally white, next treat it with great care to make it take the dve in its full brilliance, 
and only then dip it in the vat. Dyed in this way, wool gets a fast colour (беусотоюу 
yiyverai), which no amount of washing, with or without detergents, will rob of its 
brilliance” ‘4290-Е; tr. mainly after Cornford. 1945). Plato pursues this simile for some 
18 more lines to reinforce his point that * musical" education is what will make the right 
belief fast (Seucotroidés: in the soul of the soldiers so that it cannot be “washed out" by 
detergents as terrible as are "pleasure and pain, desire and fear" (430A—B). 

36 Earlier he had used another, no less powerful, simile to get across the point which Socrates 
had completely neglected: that even with the finest rational beliefs about “what ought, 
and ought not, to be feared" one may still fail to carry out their prescriptions because one 
may lose those beliefs “by bewitchment [pleasure] or duresse [pain]" (413B-c}. So 
something other than rational instruction is required to guard against these dread 
contingencies. 
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that the thought of the first of those two philosophies is true to that 
of the historical Socrates, while in the second Plato strikes out along 
new, unSocratic, lines of his own. 


II ARISTOTLE’S TESTIMONY 


Tg Metaph. 10789-17: [а] Now concerning the Ideas?* (пері Е тфу 
iSe@v), we must first examine the theory of Ideas itself (Thv кост thv ЇбЕсу 
56£ov), taking it in the way in which it was originally conceived by those 
who were the first to assert the existence of Ideas (cos UTEAaBov ££ &pxñs oi 
пербутої Tas iSeas pricavres eivoa).95 


[b] The theory concerning the Ideas (Тү пері тфу iBedv боба) occurred to 
those who asserted it because they became convinced of the truth of the 
Heraclitean doctrine that all sensible things are always in flux, so that if 
there is to be knowledge of anything, there must exist certain enduring 
natures beside the sensible ones, distinct from these; for of things in flux 
there can be no knowledge. 


[<] Socrates, however** was occupying himself with the moral virtues, 
having been the first to search for universal definitions of them ... 


That Socrates has no part in the metaphysical theory of Ideas strikes 
Aristotle as so obvious that he feels no need to argue for it. He does 
not state it as a contestable thesis calling for defense. He is content 
to do no more than imply it at [c], where he comes to state what 
Socrates, in emphatic contradistinction from Plato, was searching 
for, namely definitions of the moral virtues - a far cry from Plato’s 
central concern at [b] with the Heraclitean doctrine of the flux 
which led Aim to postulate Ideas. It was Plato, we are told at [b], who 
had made the inference from the perpetual flux of sensibles to the 
impossibility of knowledge concerning them, and had therefore 
postulated the existence of Ideas as invariant non-sensible entities to 
serve as the objects of knowledge.!? That in this inference Socrates 


37 Here and hereafter in this chapter І transliterate, instead of translating, ita, and I 
capitalize the English coumterparis of iSéa, #180 in Aristotle's (interchangeable) use of 
these words as the key terms in his references to Plato's metaphysical " theory of Ideas.” 

38 Despite the generalizing plurals here and again in [b] and also in the quotations in n. 40 
below, it is to Plato personally that Aristotle is ascribing the authorship of the theory of 
Ideas. This is completely clear in the doublet of тд in the first book of the Metaphysics 
(g87b29f.) which begins: “After the aforesaid philosophies came Plaio’s investigation 
‘шета SE Tas єїрпиємає фіАософісс й TTA&rovos Етеувуєто трауратєіа) апа proceeds to 
expound the substance of this "investigation " in the same terms as in Tg above. 

39 Se, strongly adversative. Й 

40 Though the Ideas have not yet been specified at [B] as " separate" entities (cf. Fine, 1984: 

479.2, they will be thus specified only a few lines later, fulsomely and reiteratively so, first 

at 1078b31 (quoted in Tri}, Socrates “did not regard the universals...as separate 
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had no hand Aristotle indicates by saying nothing about Socrates at 
[a] or [b]. bringing him in only at [cj as the moralist, searching for 
definitions of moral attributes. 

Additional testimony to Plato's exclusive authorship of the theory 
of Ideas comes in the phrases Aristotle uses in the \Vicomachean Ethics 
to express his reluctance to voice criticism of the theory: 


Tio Міс. Eth. 1096a12-13: This investigation [critique Ф Plato’s theory 
of the Idea of the good] is painful because it was friends [of ours] who 
introduced the Forms (eicayayeiv*! tà бт). 


Moreover а few lines after т9 in the Met. the difference between 
Plato and Aristotle on this point is singled out as the opposition in 
their respective conceptions of the universal, the latter being exactly 
what Aristotle thinks Plato’s Forms should have been, and Socrates’ 
forms in fact were: 


тїї Metaph. 1078b30-2: But Socrates did not regard the universals or the 
[objects of} definitions as separate existents (oU усоріста molei), while they 
[Plato] did separate them ioi 5" &xopicav), and this sort of entity they 
called ‘Ideas. 7 


Here we are told more specifically what it was about those non- 
sensible entities of Plato’s which in Aristotle’s view would have made 
those Ideas not only alien to Socrates’ concerns, but flatly 
unacceptable to him: Plato made “separate existents” of the ethical 
universals?? Socrates had sought to define, which he did по! regard 
as "separate existents.” 

Thus Aristotle offers no support to scholars who divide the theory 
of Forms in two, giving an earlier version of it to Socrates, a 


existents" (00 xwptoTà ётгоієг,, but Plato did so ‘ol 8' &xopicav, 1079b36: хорів elvan! and 
then again at 1079b36, where he makes his famous objections to the Platonic theory that 
“it makes the substance to exist separately (xopis eivai: from that of which it is the 
substance." 

41 Cf the gloss on eioayayeiv bv Burnet, 1900 ad loc.: “the word is commonly used of 
introducing novelties, and suggests something arbitrary," as at De Caelo 271bi1: “if one 
were to import minima irovA&xiccov sioxyaywv) one would bring down the greatest 
truths of mathematics. " 

42 As I pointed out in my discussion of the categorial properties of the Platonic Form at 
chapter 2, section їп. two of them inaccessibility to the senses and exemption from flux}, 
would have been perfectly acceptable to Socrates, but were answers to questions which 
Socrates, unconcerned with metaphysical issues, had never asked about the entities he 
sought to define. The third of those properties, their incorporeality, he might also have 
granted: there is no reason why he should have held {absurdly} that justice, beauty, etc. 
were physical objects. It is the fourth, their existing "separately" from the spatio-temporal 
world of our experience, which he could not have stomached: for Socrates justice, beauty, 
etc. exist iz that world, and he never even hints that they exist "separately" іп a world 
beyond it. At rir Aristotle reveals his awareness that this is the crux of the difference 
between Socrates’ and Plato’s conception of the 15ға/ 505 of their respective inquiries. 
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subsequent one to Plato.** As Aristotle understands the matter all of 
10.15 Plato’s: Socrates has по part in it. So when Aristotle comes 
across statements in some of Plato's earlier dialogues which assert ог 
imply the existence of things like justice, piety, beauty, and the rest,! 
he cannot be taking these to be Platonic Ideas or Forms, despite 
Plato’s use of the terms ios, iSéa as generic names for them in these 
and other? passages in some of his earlier dialogues.*® Aristotle 
understands Socrates to be talking about what he (Aristotle) calls 
“universals” — as well he might since the Socratic eidos satisfies 
perfectly the definition he lays down for this term of art:*” 


T12 Metaph. 1038b11-12: For that is called universal" whose nature it 
15 to belong to a number of things (б птАєїосту Utrdpyetv Tréguxev). 


How closely this formula fits the language. Socrates, uses to explain 
what йе calls “form” can best be scen by noting that “F belongs to 
a" (то Ф отарҳе тф а) is ordinary Greek for asserting that a has the 
property F, which can also be expressed more simply by “F is та? 
(то Ф Єуєсті тё oc 99 So when Socrates asks Euthyphro, “Is not the 
pious the same as itself in every [pious] action?^?? he could have asked 
equivalently, “15 not the pious the same as itself in all the actions 10 
which й belongs?" And what is “the same as itself" in all instances of 
the definiendum is, as we see in T12, precisely what Aristotle calls a 
"universal." Socrates;'s question, “What is the eiSos, piety?” 
Aristotle understands to mean exactly “What is the universal, 
piety?” | | 
But Aristotle does not go so far as to say or imply that Socrates 
discovered the concept of the universal. Had he done so he would have 
made a metaphysician out of Socrates after all. And this he never 
does. He represents Socrates at [c] above as having been “the first 
to search for universal definitions of the virtues" — not as the first to 
search for the definition of the universal or to investigate the nature of the 
universal. When he praises Socrates for not having "separated" the 


43 Allen, 1970 icf. chapter 2, n. 46° puts this into the title of his book Plato's " Euthyphro ` and 
the Earlier Theory of Forms. This view is by no means eccentric. It is widely shared. 

44 T4 and r5 ‘Euthyphro:; т; (Hippias Major: in chapter 2 above; and Meno 7207-8. 

25 HMa. 289D, 2988; Meno 72D--E. 

49 Though by no means all of them: the objects of Socrates ,’s definitional inquiries are never 
called єт, iSto in the Pr.. Ch. or La. This is a strong argument for assuming that all three 
of these dialogues are earlier than the Eu., marking a stage in the development of Plato's 
understanding of Socratic philosophy at which he had not yet realized the peculiar fitness 
of those words to serve as generic names for the F of Socrates’ " What is the F?” question. 

47 The phrase то ka@oAov Aristotle had coined for this purpose he seems to have derived from 
an expression used by Socrates in the Meno 1774): 7 Keep your promise and trv to say what 
virtue is as a whole (ката бЛом sinov пері áperris бті фотім. З - 

48 СЕ chapter 2, пп. 131, 132. 49 T4 in chapter 2. 
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universals?? he is not praising him for having formed the right theory 
about them, but for not having formed the wrong theory, because he 
had formed no theory about them at all, having had no occasion to 
do so since this sort of inquiry was not in his line. " Concerning 
himself with moral topics and not at all with the whole of nature, "?! 
Socrates, in Aristotle’s view of him, had never entered the 
metaphysical forest where Plato was to get lost. From the 
З embarrassments 79? in Plato's metaphysical theory Socrates had 
been saved not by a superior theory but by theoretical innocence. 

So my claim that the moral philosopher seeking definitions of 
moral terms in Plato's Elenctic and Transitional dialogues is Plato's 
recreation of Socrates, while the metaphysician inventing the theory 
of “separately existing" Forms is Plato, speaking only for himself, 
gets good confirmation from Aristotle. And so does my claim that 
Ѕосгагеѕ s profession of ignorance had been the stance of the 
historical figure: 


тїз Soph. El. 18307-8:  ...and this js why Socrates used to ask questions 
and give no replies: for he confessed that he had no knowledge (ópoAóye 
yap оок siBévaa). 


In this closing chapter of the Refutation of Sophistical Arguments 
Aristotle pauses to look back to what he had said at the start of the 
treatise. There he had laid down the distinction between “dia- 
lectical" and *'peirasüc?? argument. In the former we refute our 
opponent's thesis by arguing from the reputable beliefs (Tà &v6o£a) 
on that topic.?* In the latter we refute him from his own beliefs: 


тїї} Soph. El 16563-6: Dialectical arguments are those which argue from 
what is reputablv believed to the contradictory [of the refutand]. Peirastic 
are those which argue from the answerer's own beliefs. 


T13, short as it is, gives us the precious information that in Aristotle's 
view Socrates declined to argue in both of these wavs, and the reason 


50 тїт above, where Aristotle goes on to say (10866-7): “separating them is the source of 
the embarrassing consequences of the [deas (то бе ywpiZeiv аїтіою TOv Bucyspóv 
cuuBevóvTov Trepi Tas itas &c rivi." 

51 Metaph. 987Ь1-2 (the counterpart to [C] above in the doublet of ro in Book 1. 

52 Cf. n. 50 above. 

53 пераостікоѕ from пєїрау Aaup&vsiv. as in Protagoras 3484, &v ois &auTOov Aoyols meipav 
GAATAwY XauB&vovies kai SiSovtes {making frial of one another in the givc-and-take of 
argument). 

54 In Barnes, 1984 this rendering of &vBo£a supersedes “ generally believed opinions" in the 
previous one, which I had followed uncritically in 1983a: n. 39 et passim. Burnyeat (1986) 
argues convincingly that the new rendering comes closer to capturing the intent of 
Aristotle's definition of £v8oE« (‘what is believed by all or bv most or by the wise and, of 
these, by all or by most or the most distinguished and most reputable (Toig наЛіста 
yvopíuois xai &vEó£0ois)," Тор. 100a29—-b23). 


€ 
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. why he did decline: his disavowal of knowledge Aristotle understands 


to put out of bounds argument grounded on reputable belief; in 
telling his interlocutors that he had no knowledge, Socrates, in 
Aristotle's view, denied himself the use of reputable beliefs against 
them, for by his own admission he did not know if those reputable 
beliefs are true; so the only role Socrates could play in question-and- 
answer argument was peirastic,? і.е. to extract, by means of 
questions, admissions from his interlocutor which could serve as the 
premises from which Socrates would proceed, by syllogistic or 
epagogic argument,?* to deduce the negation of the interlocutor’s 
thesis. Thus on this count too my claim that in Socrates, Plato is 
recreating the historical Socrates is confirmed by Aristotle’s 
testimony. Though Aristotle never refers elsewhere to that total 
disclaimer of knowledge which would have been as puzzling for him 
as it is for us,” he is nonetheless so confident that Socrates did make 
that disclaimer that he presents it as the very reason why Socrates 
confined himself to peirasüc argument, impoverishing his argu- 
mentative arsenal in thus denying himself the resources of the form 
of reasoning Aristotle deploys so copiously in his own ethical 
ireatises. 

No less unequivocal is Aristotle's support for mv claim that the 
tripartite division of the psyche, which enters Plato’s corpus only in 
the course of his middle period, is foreign to the thought of the 
historical Socrates: 


T15 Aristotle, Magna Могаййа?" 1182a15-26: Coming afterwards, Socrates 
spoke better and more fully [than did Pythagoras] about these matters [the 
moral virtues]. But neither did Ae speak correctly. For he made the virtues 


55 In Vlastos, 1983a: 27ff., п. 39: I point out that, according to Aristotle, the accomplished 
dialectician will argue not only (a? peirasticaliy, confining himself to the questioner’s role, 
content to do no more than “exact an account" (Aóyov Aaufávew: from his opponent, 
without expounding and defending alternative views of his own, but also ib), dialectically, 
assuming the answerer's role, "sustaining his thesis by rendering an account from the most 
reputable premises" (Aoyov Uméxovres фуЛабоцем thy Oéciv 05 бі? ёубоботатооу!. (b! 
describes what Aristode does throughout his ethical treatises, where "demonstrative 
argument (дптобеїктікос cuAAoyicuós; from indubitably true premises (Soph. El. 
тоса27-Ь21) is unavailable; (а) is the way in which, he thinks, Socrates argues because he, 
unlike Aristotle, argues as one who professcs to have no knowledge. 

56 "For two are the things one would justly assign to Socrates: epagogic arguments 
(émraxTikoUs Adyous: on these see additional note 3.2) and universal definitions” (Met. 
1078a27-Q). 

57 Never in his surviving corpus does he venture to explain it or otherwise comment on it in 
any way. 

58 Though probably not by Aristotle’s own hand (but see Cooper, 1973: 327ff., for a cautious 
defense of its authenticity) there can be no reasonable doubt that this is an early peripatetic 
treatise and may be reasonably viewed as preserving faithfully Aristotle’s understanding of 
the contrast between Socrates’ and Plato's conceptions of the structure of the soul. 
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forms of knowledge ‘émotnpas moisi), and this is impossible. For all forms 
of knowledge are activities of reason,?? and reason arises in the intellectual 
part of the soul; so in his view all virtues arise in the reasoning part of the 
soul. In consequence, by making the virtues forms of knowledge, he does 
амауё with the irrational part of the soul (&voapeiv TO &Aoyov uépos тӯ 
yuyxtis). Апа in doing this, he does away with both passion and moral 
character (буспреї kai ттаӨо$ kai 9005). This is why he does not treat the 
virtues correctly. But afterwards Plato divided the soul cowrectly into its 
rational and non-rational parts and assigned to each its appropriate 
virtues.?! 


Thus the Aristotelian view of Socrates unequivocally assigns to him, 
and to him in opposition to Plato, that intellectualist conception of 
motivation and of the nature of moral virtue which reduces courage 
and each of the other virtues to forms of knowledge, thereby ignoring 
the role of passion and moral character (1d&805 kai Gos) in the 
determination of conduct. Aristotle*? protests the identification of 
virtue with knowledge which, he feeis, blinds Socrates to the 
difference between enhancing one’s moral knowledge and improving 
one's moral character: 


T16 Fud. Eth. 1216b2-9: Socrates the elder thought that the end is to 
know virtue, and he inquired what is justice and what is courage and what 
is each of virtue's parts. It is understandable that he should have done so. 
For he thought all the virtues were forms of knowledge. for [he thought 
that] when we have learned geometry and architecture? we are already 
geometricians and architects.5* 


Similarly the impossibility of incontinence, that most perplexing of 
the consequences оба reductively intellectualist psychology, Aristotle 
never attributes to Plato, but only to Socrates: 


T17 Міс. Eth. 11.45b23-7: For Socrates thought it would be strange® for 
/ 1552577 5 
knowledge to be in a man, but mastered by something else, and dragged 


59 Literally, “with reason (perà Adyou!.” 

бо Le. ignores it. denies it due consideration. 

бт Le. intellectual virtue to the rational, moral virtue to the irrational part of the soul. 

62 Magna Moralia 1183Ь8-18 (and cf. Irwin's trenchant paraphrase of Aristotle's criticism of 
the Socratic view: “he made the virtues pointless," 1977a: 198). Cf. also Exdemian Ethic 
1216b2-25 from which I proceed to quote 16. 

63 As some of his examples show ‘cixoSouia here, medicine in the M.M. passage’. Aristotle's 
criticism is levelled directly at Socrates’ argument against Gorgias at G. ҷбол-с. 

64 Aristotle is putting his finger on the reason why that question, which in his own view ‘as 
also in that of Plato} is all-important, “how virtue is produced and by what means" {95 
yivetar xai ёк Tivwv, 1216b10—11}, should have gone by the board in Socrates’ moral 
inquiries. He understands perfectly why Plato's concern with "5 musical” education is not 
matched in Socrates. 

65 базуоу, "terrible," "outrageous," which in this context must mean something like 
“incomprehensible. " 
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. around like a slave :/TrepiéAkerv. authy бсттер @убр@тгоВоу\.5® Socrates 
rejected that view completely, holding that there is no such thing as 
incontinence {05 ойк oŭons &xpacías;. For no опе, he thought, supposes 
while he acts that what he does conflicts with what is best: [if one so acts, 
it is] because of ignorance. 


Thus at each of those salient points marked off in the first four of 
the Ten Theses at which Socrates,’s thought is antithetical to that 
of Socratesy, Aristotle, when reading Plato's dialogues, unhesi- 
taüngly allocates to Socrates the views Plato puts into the mouth of 
Socrates;, to Plato himself the views Plato puts into the mouth of 
Socrates,.5* What is so remarkable about this distributive allocation 
is that Aristotle should be making it without ever fecling called upon 
to argue in justification of it - 50 great is his confidence that his 
audience, taking this allocation for granted, does not expect him to 
provide any defense of it. What could have given him this 
confidence? What else but the fact that the allocation was supported 
by all the information he had been getting from other sources — from 
that stream of Socratic dialogues by Aeschines, Antisthenes. 
Aristippus and the rest, and also orally from people Aristotle had 
met in Athens who had known Socrates in their twenties and thirties 
and were still around when Aristotle joined the Academy (367): 
Aristotle would have had ample opportunity to interrogate them.*? 


66 As has often been noticed, here Aristotle is echoing Plato's simile, and even the wording, 
at Pr. 3бас, mepi tis &moerjuns, стер тері ávBpomróBou TrepieAKouévns. 

67 In none of the passages from which I have drawn his tclerences to Socrates ITQ. 110, T12, 
T13. T15. 116, T17: does he use expressions which distance the referent of Socrates" from 
the historical figure by indicating that the view in question is that of a character in a 
Platonic dialogue. Thus in 117, though echoing the very wording of the Protagoras ‘cf. the 
preceding поте, Aristotle does not say 5 &v Протаубра Уоократту ‘like ó tv Фаїбозиї 
ZwKoaTns, Laxpatns &v v ёттитафісо (the Mencexenus]. etc), or even © Хокрбттс ‘sce 
Bonitz, 1870: 3984 в, but just Хсократтѕ ‘оп the difference and on the substantial, 
though not invariable. observance by Aristotle of the so-called 7 Ецакегаїч'з canon," 
ZooKxparns Гог the historical figure, ó Хожратту [^ the Socrates 7] for the Platonic figure, see 
Ross, 1924: xxxix-xli; and cf. the reference to the Aristophanes of Plato's Smp.: Ем tois 
ёротікоїс Aóyois Аєусута Tov "Арістофауту. Pol. 1262b11}, Stenzel (1927: A.I, сої, 882° 
also calls attcntion to the tense of the verbs in Aristotle's references: “he хаух, " in referring 
to the Platonic figure of Socrates, “he sought, thought, confessed’ etc. in referring to the 
historical Socrates. For a good example of the firmness of the differential allocation see 
Aristotle's criticism of Plato’s utopia in the Rep. in Politics n, which starts off 1126146, 
Фостер ev TH ToàiTeix тоб lTAGcroos: Exel yàp © Xoxpácns enoi, and then proceeds to 
attribute consistently to 6 Zwxpdtns, without any further reference to Plato, the views 
Plato expounds in Books гу and v of the Republic. 

68 The same distributive allocation is made by later authors who know Plato's dialogues at 
first hand, like Cicero: see n. 91 below. 

69 From the fact that many of Aristotle's testimonia about Socrates seem derived directly 
from Plato’s earlier dialogues (the dependence is very striking in the case of T17: cf. n. 67 
above} it has often been inferred (most recently by Kahn, 1981: 305ff., n. 3) that Aristotle's 
testimony about Socrates is so largely derivative from Plato's as to have no independent 
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Suppose Wittgenstein had been, like Socrates, a purely oral 
philosopher and that an exceptionally gifted young student and 
friend of his, named 7 Paul" (alias Plato) publishes after his teacher's 
death a book in dialogue form entitled Philosophy and Logic whose 
protagonist is named "Wittgenstein" and has Wittgenstein’s 
personal traits. And let us suppose, further, that a decade or so 
thereafter Paul published another book, Philosophy and Language. This 
too 1s in dialogue form and its protagonist is once again a figure 
named ''Wittgenstein" with Wittgenstein's mannerisms. But this 
figure now expounds a philosophy which in method and content is 
at important points antithetical to the one put into his mouth in the 
earlier volume. And finally, to complete the parallel, let us imagine 
that after the publication of this second volume, a very bright 
eighteen-year old, named “Arnold” (alias Aristotle) comes to 
Cambridge to study with Paul and remains in Paul's circle for nearly 
twenty vears. Arnold, knowing both of those books by Paul (knowing 
them so well that he can cite their very words by heart), treats their 
contents very differently: when he discusses Philosophy and Logic he 
speaks of its views as Wittgenstein's; when he talks about Philosophy 
and Language he takes its ideas to be exclusively Paul's in opposition to 
Vi/ittgenstein. He does this without ever bothering to explain why he 
takes the same character in the two books to be “Wittgenstein” 
speaking for Wittgenstein in the first, ^ Wittgenstein" speaking for 
Paul in the second. If we were to see Arnold doing this, without ever 
feeling called upon to justify the practice, never expecting anyone to 
doubt that only the first 7" Wittgenstein" was Paul's teacher, while 
the second was a nom de plume for Paul himself, would there be any 
doubt in our mind that the reason for this behavior on Arnold's part 
is that everybody who is anybody in the philosophical world of 
Cambridge has been going for vears and years on the same 
assumption, doing so because the older philosophers there, having 
themselves been Wittgenstein’s familiars, were in a position to know 
that the views expounded in Philosophy and Logic were indced 
Wittgenstein’s, while everyone, young or old in Paul’s circle, having 
first-hand knowledge of Paul’s own views, would know without 
having to be told that the * Wittgenstein " of Philosophy and Language 
was only a mask for Paul? 


value. But as Ross pointed out (1933. ap. Patzer, 1987: 225-39, at 224—5] there are items 
in Aristotle’s testimony which could not have been fished out of Plato's text, for the 
information they convey is simply not there: thus Aristotle “could not have learned from 
(Plato's] dialogues that Cratylus was Socrates’ first master in philosophy." In over a third 
of the 42 testimonia about Socrates included in Deman, 1942, there is no indication of a 
Platonic source. 
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HI XENOPHON’S TESTIMONY 


I shall not labour that fantasy by trying to make a place in it for 
Xenophon, if only because I would be hard put to it to find in 
Wittgenstein's entourage a plausible counterpart for that very 
proper Athenian. One could hardly imagine a man who in taste, 
temperament, and critical equipment (or lack of it) would differ as 
much as did Xenophon from leading members of the inner Socratic 
circle. The most important difference, of course, is that people like 
Plato, Aristippus, Antisthenes, Euclid, Phaedo were philosophers 
with aggressively original doctrines of their own, one of them a very 
great philosopher, while Xenophon, versatile and innovative 
litterateur, creator of whole new literary genres, does not seem 
versed nearly as well as thev in philosophy or as talented in this 
area.** This is the first thing we need to understand about him, if we 
are to use his witness about Socrates, as we must, for we cannot 
afford to neglect a single scrap of first-hand testimony, as Xenophon’s 
no doubt is.” 
For a start, consider two texts from the Memorabilia. First: 


TIB Xen. Mem. 3.9.5: And he [Socrates] said that justice and every other 
virtue is wisdom. For just actions and all other virtuous actions are 
honorable and good; and those who know these things [i.c. the honorable 
and the good] would prefer nothing else to them, while those who do not 
know them are unable to practice them and will err if they try. 


Since the preference Xenophon has in view here is practical - 
preference expressed in action — he is attributing to Socrates at this 
point the following thesis: when we are in the position of choosing 


70 There is no known precedent in Greck prose for a pseudohistorical pedagogical romance, 
hike the Ciropaedia, or for military memoirs, like the Anabasis. For Xenophon as "а 
pioneering experimenter” in these new forms of literature see Momigliano, 1971: 46ff. 

71 For some of the shortcomings in Xenophon's perception of Socrates as a philosopher see 
Irwin's brilliant review of Leo Strauss. * Nenophon’s Socrates" /1974: 490ff., at 411-19). 
For what can be said on Xenophon's behalf Бу a spirited, intelligently non-Siraussian, 
defender, see Morrison, 1987: 9-22. 

72 By his own testimony we know that he had no contact whatever with Socrates during the 
last two years ог so of Socrates’ life when Xenophon had left to join Cyrus’ expedition in 
401 Anabasis 3.1.4. Ват he must have struck up some sort of personal acquaintance before 
that, else he could hardly have sought Socrates’ advice when pondering the invitation to 
join Cyrus. But. since we do not have the slightest idea of the time at which the 
acquaintance had begun, nor of its intimacy, it does not lend the least credibility to his 
professions to have “heard” discourses he relates: from the internal evidence it is clear that 
such claims to ear-witness are bogus. See in chapter 2 (п. 14) above the reference to Robin, 
who presents a detailed refutation of the superficially plausible assumption i first voiced by 
Hegel, then adopted in all seriousness by the great Zeller and many lesser historiographers? 
that since Xenophon was a historian his accounts of Socrates have superior historical 
credibility and should therefore constitute the primary source for our knowledge of 
Socrates. Cf. also Momigliano, 1971: 54. 
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between exclusive and exhaustive alternatives one of which we know 
to be honorable and good, the other dishonorable and bad, 
"nothing" in the latter could make us prefer it to the former. It 
should follow that when we are tree to give effect to our preference, 
we shall always choose what we know to be honorable and good, 
regardless of countervailing attractions in any alternative option; so 
we shall never act in conscious preference for the worse of the 
alternatives open to us-i.e. never succumb to ‘incontinence: 
knowing the right thing to do will be a sufficient condition of doing 
it. Isn't this the Socratic doctrine of the impossibility of incontinence? 
It is a part of it, certainly; but by no means the whole of it. Nothing 
has been said, or even hinted at, to explain why knowledge of the 
good should have such a decisive effect on our desire for it. For 
according to common belief, knowledge and practically effective 
desire are two quite different things. “Ме know the good but до not 
practice it (ойк &krrovoOuev) "7? is asserted as а fact of common 
experience in Euripides’ Hippolytus (380—1) too well-known to call for 
argumentative support.’ Why should Socrates not only doubt but 
categorically deny what everyone else takes to be the truth? 
Aristotle's testimonia, brief as they are, address these questions. 
Unlike Xenophon, he takes us under the surface of the Socratic 
doctrine he reports, allowing us a glimpse of its foundation in a 
conception of the structure of the psyche which was bound to lead an 
intrepid thinker to flout common belief at this point. 

In vet another way Xenophon's account of the Socratic doctrine 

is defecüvely incomplete. Look at what is put into Socrates’ mouth 
in another passage of the Memorabilia: 
TIQ Mem. 4.5.5: “Апа don't you think that бкросіс, dragging men away 
to pleasurable things, prevents them from attending to beneficial ones and 
understanding them, and often so stuns men (&erAn£ooc) that, though 
perceiving both the good and the bad, it makes them do the worse instead 
of the better? "7? 


I have left ӧкрасіа untranslated, for this is а translator's crux. If we 
were to give it the same sense as it has in Aristotle’s account of 
Socratic doctrine, "? rendering it “incontinence,” we would have to 


тт 


73 [can see по substanual difference in the import of the Greek phrase if, following Barrett, 
1964: 229, we translate it instead “do not bring it to completion ‘by means of 1évos}.” 

74 So too in Euripides" Medea (1078-80); cf. the comment on it in Vlastos, 1956: xliv. 

75 Xenophon's Socrates here is made to teach in propria persona the popular view which Plato's 
Socrates rebuts at length (Pri. 355А-8 et passim’, that a man who knows the good may 
nonetheless act against it because he is "stunned" (ExrrAnrróutvos, 355B1j by pleasure. 

6 T17 above. 

7 As Marchant does in rendering ттд іп his translation of the Memorabilia in the Loeb 
Classical Library. 
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- charge Xenophon with something much worse than incomplete 
reporting: we would have to convict him of gross confusion in his 
comprehension of the doctrine he reports. For then the ihing whose 
very existence Socrates is denying in T18 would be turning up in Trg 
alive and kicking, a real force that may “stun” us, making us do the 
very thing which we never do, according to T18, i.e. choose the worse 
alternative when this happens to be the more pleasant. But there is 
no need to read so complete a muddle into Xenophon’s mind. To 
clear him of it we need only make the (perfectly reasonable) 
assumption that he is using the word ёкрасіа differently from 
Aristotle," though by no means eccentrically — with perfect warrant 
from current usage?? - as а synonym of &kp&rea, to mean пог 
"incontinence" but “intemperance. 7780 This would clear Xenophon 
of rank confusion, leaving us with a milder complaint: that nowhere 
in his elucidation of the Socratic view does he warn us, probably 
because he does not understand it himself, that the Socratic view 
denies the possibility of incontinence not only to the temperate but 
fo the intemperate as well: the view allowed Socrates in 18, correctly 
understood, entails that neither are the unwise incontinent = 
intemperate, ves; incontinent, no. On that view no one is 
incontinent: the unwise and intemperate are no more incontinent 
than are the wise and temperate: the former too choose what they 
judge to be their best option; the trouble with them is not that their 
choice goes contrary to their judgment, but that their judgment is at 
fault. і 

This being the case, what should we do with Xenophon's 
testimony about Socrates’ teaching? Bertrand Russell writes it all off 
with the remark that “а stupid man’s report of what a clever man 
says is never accurate because he unconsciously translates what he 
hears into something he can understand. “Si But Xenophon is 
anything but a stupid man. His Chropacdia is as intelligent a venture 
in belletrist didacüc fiction as has come down to us from classical 
antiquity. Both in that work and copiouslv elsewhere Xenophon 
displays shrewd judgment of the world and of men. If I had been 
one of those ten thousand Greeks, left leaderless in the wilds of 
Anatolia, casting about for a commander we could trust to lead us 


78 As also expats, twice at Mem. 3.9.4, correcting ёукрате of the codd.. аза copyist’s error 
for axpateis, agreeing with Marchant's translation, but not with his text the retains the 
uncorrected text, but translates the corrected опе. 


ort c u Ў 79 See LSJ s.v. dxeacia, 

80 Or “licentiousness,” for which Aristotle uses axoAacia (Nic. Eth. 1107b6 et passim), 

8: 1945: 83. He hasa better reason for cold-shouldering Xenophon's testimony about Socrates 
when he observes that he would rather have his personal philosophical views reported by 


a hostile philosopher than by a friend who has no understanding of philosophy. 
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safely back to civilization, I doubt if I could have hit on anyone 
better than Xenophon for the purpose; my vote would certainly 
have gone to him over Russell. If we cannot look to Xenophon for 
guidance through the treacherous subtleties of the Socratic doctrine 
of incontinence, there may still be many other things on which he 
might qualify as a highly instructive witness. Let us then pump him 
for information on those three pivotal Theses which are of special 
concern to us in this chapter: let us require him to speak directly to 
them, telling us whether or not at each of these three points the 
Socrates of his acquaintance is Socrates, or Socrates, 

One of our three questions has been put to him already: Did 
Socrates rule out the possibility of incontinence? To this, as we have seen, 
it is clear that his answer would be “Yes.” That he does not give us 
all the elucidation we would have liked to get from him on this point, 
probably because his own understanding of it is imperfect, does not 
weaken the reliability of his assurance that Socrates did maintain the 
docirine which, transposed in Aristotle's vocabulary would be the 
impossibility of &éxpocía. And in the course of getting this assurance 
directly from him, we get indirectly an indication that he does not 
associate with Socrates in any wav the tripartite psychology Plato 
expounds in book rv of the Republic ;*? for in that conception of the 
psyche incontinence would be all too possible. 

Next, let us interrogate Xenophon on the first two of those Ten 
Theses in chapter 2. fs his Socrates the daringly speculative thinker of 
Platos middle dialogues? Or is he the metaphysically reticent moralist, of their 
predecessors, who resolutely restricts his inquiries to human concerns? And how 
does his Socrates stand on those highest flights of Plato’s metaphysical 
theorizing, the separable, transmigrating, soul and the “separate”, 
transcendent, Form? Неге Xenophon's testimony is firm and 
unambiguous. On Socrates’ turning away from speculation on the 
nature of the whole universe. Xenophon is, if anything, even more 
explicit and emphatic than are Plato and Aristotle: in the 
Memorabilia Socrates does more than renounce that sort of inquiry; 
he denounces it as “folly. “5? The residual difference from Plato’s 
testimony on this point is that in Xenophon Socratic piety is propped 
up by a teleological theodicy (Мет. 1.4 and 4.3) which it does not 
need and does not have in Plato’s earlier dialogues. In chapter 6 I 
shall have something to say of Xenophon's ascription of this vein of 
speculative theologizing to Socrates. For the present suffice it to 
remark that to prove the existence of this providential deity 


82 Of which there is, in any case, not the least sign in Xenophon's Socratic discourses. 
83 той; gpovTiZouTas Ta тота та ucopaivovras &meBetkvue, Mem. 1.1.11. 
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. Xenophon's Socrates makes no appeal to the far-flung metaphysics 
of Plato's middle dialogues. So far from allowing Socrates a belief in 
the prenatal existence of the soul, Xenophon does not even credit 
him with the usual, old-fashioned, belief in the souls survival in 
Hades. Xenophon's Socrates is, if anything, even more earth- 
bound than Socrates,.5? Nor does Xenophon ever assert, or even 
hint, that Socrates has a theory of non-sensible, eternally invariant, 
incorporeal, separately existing Forms. 

So on each of those major points which would suffice all by 
themselves to make Socrates р 5 worldview antithetical to Socrates,,’s, 
Xenophon's testimony leaves no doubt that the Socrates of whom he 
speaks is as different from the Socrates of Plato’s middle dialogues as 
is the Socrates of Aristotle and of Plato’s earlier works. But when we 
come to the profession of ignorance there is a hitch. For, as I pointed 
out in chapter т, in Xenophon's Socratic writings that profession 
is never heard. Is this a minor point we can afford to overlook? By 
no means. If Socrates had disavowed knowledge as insistently and as 
frequently as he does in Plato’s earlier dialogues, this would be too 
salient to have escaped Xenophor's notice. That he should never 
make Socrates allude to it has the force of implicit denial of what 
Plato, and Aristotle after him, take to be the fact. Whose testimony 
on this point shall we believe — Plato’s and Aristotle’s or Xenophon's? 

Fortunately we have other witnesses. First, a fragment from a 
dialogue by Aeschines of Sphettus, who was for many years what 
Xenophon seems never to have been at all: a member of Socrates’ 
inner circle :*’ 


T20 Aeschines Socraticus, fr. їс (Dittmar): 5... Though I had no 
knowledge through which I could benefit him by teaching it to him, 
nonetheless I thought that by associating with him I could make him better 
through my love. 


84 The omission of any reference to Socrates’ beliefin the immortality of the soul has the effect 
of a denial. Belief in the possibility of survival after death Xenophon does ascribe to his 
other ideal figure, Cyrus (Cyr. 8.17-27), but to Socrates not even that. 

85 The physico-theological baggage which Xenophon does allow his Socrates is of the same 
order: nothing could be more alien to Зосгатезу, 5 gods communing with incorporeal forms 
in a supercelestial region than the anthropocentric deity of the Memorabilia whose whole 
raison d'étre seems to be to care for man. 86 Pp. 31-2 above. 

87 Plato, who never menüons Xenophon anywhere in his corpus, alludes to Aeschines? 
presence at Socrates’ trial (Ар. 33E) and also at the death-scene (Phd. 59B). Aeschines 
Socratic dialogues enjoyed high credibility in antiquity. Back-handed testimony to this 
comes from Menedemus’ charge (late 4th to early 3rd century в.с.) that most of Aeschines’ 
dialogues had been pirated from originals by Socrates’ own hand left in the keeping of 
Xanthippe (D.L. 2.60; Athenaeus бїтїр}. And see the other testimonia about Aeschines in 
Dittmar, 1912: 247f. and 259ff. 

88 Translated with comment in additional note 1.4. 
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This fragment is preserved in the seventeenth oration of Aelius 
Aristides, a rhetorician of the second century A.D., well versed in the 
Socratic literature of the fourth century в.с. In another of his 
speeches he remarks: 


T21 Aelius Aristides, Or. 45.2 (МУ. Dindorffn, p. 25): Itis agreed that he 
[Socrates] said that he knew nothing. This all who associated with him 
declare. * 


Further evidence to the same effect comes from other sources 
intermediate in time between Aeschines and Aristides. Here is 
Cicero's, paraphrasing Antiochus of Ascalon, leading figure in 
Plato's Academy at the time it turned away from the skepücism of 
Arcesilaus and Carneades to return to its earlier tradition :89 


таз Cicero, Acad. 1.4.16: The method of discussion pursued by Socrates 
in almost all the discourses so diversely and copiously recorded by those 
who heard him is to refute others while affirming nothing himself, asserting 
that he knew nothing except this very thing.?? 


Moreover we see that Cicero, following Antiochus, had made the 
same discrimination in his reading of Plato's dialogues which we saw 
Aristotle make earlier in the present chapter: when Cicero reads 
dialogues of Plato's middle period he assigns its metaphysics — the 
doctrine of the soul?! and the theory of Ideas?? — on/y to Plato, while 
well aware of the totally different view of the soul's survival after 
death, agnostic at worst, traditional at best, which Socrates voices in 
the Apology: in his Tusculan Disserlations (1.97-9) Cicero quotes in 
extenso Socrates’ remarks at Ар. 4oc-41¢, never ascribing the thcory 
of the soul's pre-existence to him. 

A parallel distinction between Socrates and Plato is made by 
Colotes, the pupil of Epicurus. He too attributes only to Plato the 


89 See Glucker. 1978: 16-17 ef passim. 

go Cf n. 4 above. Besides Plato's dialogues Cicero knows also заг least) dialogues by 
Xenophon and Aeschines; he refers to dialogues by both of the latter (De Oratore 1.45). 
Though he must be well aware of Xenophon’s silence on this point. he treats it as of no 
account. 

91 In Tusc. 1.17 he speaks of the tradition that Plato “came to Italy to become acquainted 
with Pythagoreans...and not merely agreed with Pythagoras about the eternity of souls 
but gave reasoned proof for it as well”: at 1.22-3 he refers to * Plato's doctrine [of the 
cternity of the soul! which is expounded by Socrates in the Phaedrus." As for the theory of 
recollection, he refers (1.57-8) to the exposition of it by "Socrates" in the Meno, but 
ascribes the theory not to Socrates, but to Plato (as Aristotle had done before him: when 
he read the M. he had referred the Socratic docrine at M. 73А-В that virtue is the same 
in all human beings, regardless of sex or legal status, exclusivelv to Socrates [Pol. 1260a21]; 
but the Platonic doctrine of transmigration and recollection asserted so dramatically in the 
same dialogue Aristotle never associates with Socrates in any way}. 

92 Plato holds “that nothing which arises and perishes is, but only that is which is always such 
as it is: this he calls iBéa, while we call it species," Tusc. 1.58. 
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theory of non-sensible, immutable forms,?? - while imputing to 


Socrates the profession of ignorance, albeit in a grotesquely simplistic 


form, which makes him an out-and-out skeptic: 


T23 Plutarch, adv. Colot. 1117р: How could Socrates have been anything 
but a charlatan (dAaZeov), when he said that he knew nothing, but was 
always seeking the truth ??* 


To this evidence we can add one more item — from a most 
surprising source: 


T24 | = т7 in chapter 1]: Xen. Mem. 4-9: “By Zeus, vou shall not hear 
it until you have stated what you think justice is. We've had enough of your 
ridiculing others, questioning and refuting everyone, while never willing to 
render an account yourself to anyone or state your own opinion about 
anything." 


Only a Socrates who had habitually put to others questions to 
which, pleading ignorance, he would firmly decline to propose 
answers of his own could have elicited this reproach.?? That 
Xenophon should have painted this into his portrait of Socrates in 
this single paragraph of the Memorabilia is his tribute — all the more 
impressive for having been doubtless inadvertent — to the truth 
suppressed throughout that work. 

Thus if we submit to textual evidence the question, “Оа Socrates 
make that profession of ignorance which Aristotle associates so 
closely with peirastic elenchus?” we get "No" if we consult 
Xenophon, only him, and not all of him; we get " Yes" if we consult 
Plato's earlier dialogues, Aristotle, Aeschines Socraticus, Aclius 
Aristides, Cicero, Colotes, and even Xenophon himself. Rarely in 


93 “And Plato says that it is idle for us to regard horses as being horses and men as men," ap. 
Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 11 134 .text asin Einarson & De Laey, 1967). Не is alluding to Plato's 
doctrine that only the Forms are fully real; from his examples, “ men" and “horses.” we 
may surmise with Einarson & De Lacy, 1967: 173, that he has Phd. 73r, 98D in mind. 

94 Colotes is evidently under the misapprehension that Socrates impugned the evidence of the 
senses: he responds with a crude rebuttal {суе eat food, not grass," etc., loc. ett. As I 
pointed out above ichapter 2, at the start of section п), the attack on the reliability of the 
senses as source of knowledge in the Phaedo is not anticipated by Socrates,: there із 
absolutely nothing of the sort in Plato's earlier dialogues (пог in Xenophon. The 
realization of that difference was evidently beyond the powers of Colotes, and not only his: 
on this point the position of Socrates is conflated with that of Plato by Arcesilaus: Cicero, 
De Oratore 3.67: ^ Arcesilaus...seized on the following in particular out of various writings 
of Plato and from the Socratic conversations: that nothing certain can be apprehended by 
either the senses or the mind.” 

95 Beckman (1979: 16) calls attention to the contradiction between Xenophon's rep- 
resentation of Socrates in T24 above as never stating his own opinion, but only asking 
questions, and Xenophon's usual depiction of Socrates throughout the Мет. as moral 
teacher and paradigm, whose avowed purpose is “to teach and recommend to others 
whatever good he knows... teach{ing] to his friends all the good he can,” Мет. 1.6.1314. 
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the domain of philosophical historiography is it our good fortune to 
get evidence so decisive on a disputed issue of capital importance. 

Let us take stock of the results. Asking our two main witnesses, 
Aristotle and Xenophon, to speak to the hypothesis that on four 
salient points (Theses rcv) on which Socrates, differs from 
Socrates,,, the former speaks for Socrates in Plato, the latter only for 
Plato, we find Aristotle confirming the hypotheses on gll four points, 
Xenophon confirming it on three out of four, disagreeing with 
Aristotle on only one out of the four, and on this disagreeing with 
himself. The hypothesis has been confirmed. 


4 


ELENCHUS AND MATHEMATICS! 


At some time in the course of his life Plato acquired such thorough 
knowledge of mathematics that he was able to associate in the 
Academy on easy terms with the finest mathematicians of his time, 
sharing and abetting their enthusiasm for their work.? The 
Academicorum Philosophorum Index Herculanensis (ed. Mekkler, р. 17) 
gocs so far as to picture Plato as “masterminding” (&pyitextov- 
обутоб) the researches of his mathematical colleagues. This we may 
discount as eulogistic blow-up. Not so its further statement that 
Plato "set problems" to the mathematicians. Elsewhere? I have 
argued for the credibility of the well-known report in Simplicius! 


ті Simpl. in De Caelo 488.21-4: Plato had set this problem to those 
engaged in these studies: What uniform and ordered motions must be 
hypothesized to save the phenomenal motions of the wandering stars? 


There is no good reason to doubt that Plato had been the first to 
: Э А ; 

project the idea that the apparently inconstant motions of the 

planets could be accounted for by compositions of invariantly 


1 Material in this chapter was discussed in seminars at Berkeley (1984-7) and іп a colloquium 
on Greek mathematics at King's College, Cambridge, where I presented а paper entitled 
“When did Plato become a mathematician?" The present text formed a Townsend Lecture 
at Cornell in 1986 and was published in 47Р тоо (1988), 3620: Its argument bears directly 
on the Fifth, Sixth and Tenth of the Ten Theses listed at the start of chapter 2 which stake 
out the salient differences between the Socrates of Plato's earlier dialogues and the 
synonymous figure that expounds Plato’s original philosophy in the dialogues of his middle 
period. The present chapter undertakes to do for these three Theses what chapters 2 and 3 
did for the Second, Third and Fourth, what chapter 1 did for the Eighth, and what chapter 
6 will do for the Ninth. By the end of the beok the First Thesis will also have been informally 
fleshed out. 

His association with the leading mathematicians of the age and his zest for their science is 
amply attested in Eudemus, Геоорєтрікй ‘lotopia, fr. 133 (УУєргії), ар. Proclus, Commentary 
on ihe First Book of Euctid’s Elements (Ктіедівіп), 64ff, at 66.8-67.20. On Plato as a 
mathematician see in general van der Waerden, 1954: 138-42 et passim: Heath, 1921: vol. 
1, chapter о on Plato. For detailed discussion of controversial points see especially Cherniss, 
1951: 393 ff. 3 Vlastos, 1975: бо and 110-11. 

4 I have argued (loc. cit; that the report is made on the authority of Sosigenes, whose 

information arguably derives from Eudemus. 
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constant circular motions proceeding in different planes, directions, 
and angular velocities. If Plato could hit on this powerful and fertile 
notion which “under the name of the Platonic axiom was to 
dominate theoretical astronomy for twenty centuries"? and could 
propound it in a form which would strike Eudoxus and other 
practicing mathematical astronomers not as a pretty fancy but as a 
workable hypothesis, he must have been accepted ky them as no 
dabbler in their business but as a student of their subject who 
understood it so well that his vision of progress in it might even be 
at certain points ahead of theirs. 

But even if all those reports had perished, we would still be in a 
position to know that by the time Plato came to write the middle 
books of the Republic he had studied mathematics in depth. We could 
infer this directly from the place he gives it in the studies he 
prescribes for the rulers-to-be of his ideal polis. A whole decade of 
their higher education, [rom their twentieth to their thirtieth усаг, 
he reserves for the mathematical sciences of the day-number theory, 
geometry, celestial kinematics.” and theoretical harmonics — for just 
these subjects to the exclusion of every other, even philosophy.’ From 
this prescription, coupled with Plato's stated rationale for it, we 
could infer two things: 


(1) That by this time Plato’s own mathematical studies had been 
sufficiently far-ranging and thorough to convince him that this was 
no subject for amateurs: if philosophers are to benefit from it, they 
must invest in it effort as intense and prolonged as that expected 
nowadays from those preparing for a vocation as research mathe- 
maticians. 

(2; That it was in the course of pursuing such studies himself and 
to a great extent Pbecawse^ of them that Plato had reached the 
metaphysical outlook that characterized his middle period. 


The first inference is sclf-explanatory. The second I base on Plato's 
testimony to the power of mathematics to yield more than 
intellectual training - to. induce a qualitative change in our 
percepuon of reality which may be likened to religious conversion: 


T2 H.521€61-5234: “Shall we next consider how men of this quality are to 
be produced and how thev may be led upward to the light. as some are 


5 Dijksterhuis, 1961: 15. 

6 For Plato's conception of astronomy as celestial kinematics see especially Mourclatos, 1981: 
1—32. 

7 R. vn, 518в-531в; 537в-р. For brief comment see the explanatory remarks interspersed in 
Cornford’s translation of the passage (1945); and Annas, 1981: 171-6. 
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* fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods?... This will be no matter 


of flipping over a shell, but the turning about ‘пераусоут) of the soul from 
a day that is as dark as night to the true day." 


Immediately after saying this Plato proceeds to locate this turn- 
about of soul in the study of mathematics: 


T3 R.521c10-52343: "Should we not ask which study has this power? ... 
What is that study, Glaucon, that pulls the soul away from becoming to 
being (uá8nua wuxfis 6AKkóv бтто той yryvou£vou Emi то Ov) ?... It seems to 
belong to the study we are now investigating which naturally leads to 
insight, for in every way it draws us towards reality (ЕАктікф дуті 
паутаптасту проб ойоїжу), though no one uses it aright.” 


This passage comes immediately after the political corollary of the 
allegory of the Cave has been drawn, namely, that only those 
redeemed from the ontological bemusement which is the common lot 
of unregenerate humanity,’ only those privileged few, may be 
trusted with the absolute power over their fellows to be enjoyed by 
Plato's philosopher kings. What the passage purports to disclose is 
how this soul-transforming change can come about — how creatures 
of time and sensuality mav be liberated from the empire of the senses, 
translated into another form of life in which love for timeless truth 
will dwarf all other desires and ambitions. Improbable as such a 
mutation may seem, impossible as it would certainly be in Plato’s 
view for the mass of mankind,® it can nonetheless be achieved, he 
believes, by those who study mathematics with the seriousness, the 
concentration, the prolonged application which is implied by that 
ten-vear immersion in the science. 

That only those twice-born souls would Plato credit with 
competence to make authoritative judgments on matters of right and 
wrong could be inferred from his conviction that in the moral 
domain, no less than others, bona fide knowledge requires ap- 
prehension of eternal forms.!'? But Plato does not leave this as a 
matter of inference. He insists that critical discussion of the basic 
concepts of morality is prohibitively risky for the populace at large, 
and not only for them -- even for the philosophers-to-be prior to the 
completion of mathematical propaedeutics. Only after their decade 
of mathematical studies should they be permitted to enter discussion 
of right and wrong: 


8 Cf. the text around тің in chapter 2, and the next two paragraphs in section п of that 
chapter. 

9 The ideal city will contain “many more” coppersmiths than "true" philosophers iR. 
428р-к); "the multitude can never be philosophical" (В. 494A). 

то Cf. chapter 2, п. go. 
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T4 R. 539А8-в2: “If you don't want to be sorry for those thirty-year 
olds!! of yours, you must be extremely careful how you introduce them into 
such discussions. One lasting precaution is not to let them have a taste of 
it while they are still young.” 

For if they come to it unprepared they would be sure to be 
corrupted. Premature exposure to such inquiry will undermine the 
beliefs about right and wrong inculcated in them from childhood 
and they will lose their moral bearings: they will Be “filled with 
lawlessness” (538£4).!? 

Where in the annals of Western philosophy could we find a 
sharper antithesis to this restriction of ethical inquiry to a carefully 
selected, rigorously trained elite than in the Socrates of Plato’s 
earlier dialogues? Not only does he allow question-breeding 
argument about good and evil to all and sundry, he positively thrusts 
it on them. He draws into his search for the right way to live the 
people hc runs into on the street, in the market-place, in gymnasia, 
convinced that this outreach to them is his god-given mission: 


T5 Ap. 28k: “The god has commanded me that I should live philoso- 
phizing, examining myself and others... "P? 


The central theme of this " philosophizing” is that for each and 
every one of us, citizen or ађеп,!* man or woman,P? the perfection of 
our own soul must take precedence over every other concern: 
money, power, prestige, and all other non-moral goods are trivial by 
comparison with the awful importance of reaching that knowledge 
of good and evil which is the condition of moral excellence and 
therewith the condition of happiness. Such knowledge one cannot 
expect to get from Ѕостагеѕ! ог from anyone else, living or dead. 


11 Who are now about to start the course in dialectics, the final lap of their higher education. 

12 ‘The importance of this passage for the contrast between the Socratic and the Platonic view 
of moral education, all too often missed by earlier commentators, is brilliantly highlighted 
in Nussbaum, 1980: 43ff.: Plato charges his teacher (ironically, in his teacher's own 
persona) with conuibuting to moral decline by not restricting the questioning-process to a 
chosen, well-trained few... Plato, with Aristophanes, believes that for the ordinary man 
questioning [of moral values] is destructive without being therapeutic" (88). 

13 His description of his daily activity in obedience to that command repeats the terminal 
clause of his self-description at 3844-5: “daily discoursing about virtue and those other 
things you hear me discussing, examining myself and others.” 

14 З Anyone of you I happen to meet... everyone I meet, young and old, alien and citizen..." 
‘Ap. 29D, 304. 

15 Women are not in the public places where Socrates could reach them. Not so in Hades, 
where those barriers are obliterated: “Jt would make me inconceivably happy to have 
discussion with the men and women there..." (Ар. 410). 

16 Socrates frequently implies as much, but never says so — not even to his intimate friends, as 
I tried to make clear in mv discussion of his encounter with Alcibiades in chapter 1 above. 
That each of us must find out moral truth for ourselves is itself something which Socrates 
wants us to find out for ourselves. All he can do for us is to signal this by the complex irony 
in his disavowal of knowledge and of teaching: On these see additional note т.т. 
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* One must seek it for oneself by 7 examining" one's own moral beliefs 
and those of others: 


тб Ap. 38a: “The unexamined life is not worth living by man." 


He invites everyone to join in this cooperative inquiry — most 
particularly the young," from whom he gets a warm response.!? 
The method by which Socrates “examines himself and others, " 
which I am calling “the elenchus" throughout this book,!? involves 
the form of argument which Aristotle was to call ‘‘peirastic” :2° a 


thesis is refuted when, and only when, its negation is derived ‘from 
the answerers own beliefs," Soph. El. 165b3-5). And the only 
constraint Socrates imposes on his respondents, apart from giving 
answers that are short and to the point, is that they should say only 
what they believe: 


ту С. 495^: “Callicles, you'll ruin our previous arguments and will no 
longer be examining the truth with me if vou speak contrary to what vou 
believe, "?! | 


Аз was pointed out in the preceding chapter, Aristotle contrasts the 
"peirasic" form of argument with another which he calls 
“dialectical,” whose premises are “reputable opinions" (fv8o£a).?? 
Pcirastic argument could easily be mistaken for this alternative, since 
Socrates says nothing about the epistemic status of the premises from 
which he deduces the negation of the refutand : so long as he is 
himself satisfied, for whatever reason, that those premises are true, he 
accepts the interlocutor's agreement to them without proceeding to 


17 The elderly Lysimachus, casting about for advice on the education of his son, is told by 
Laches: ^I am surprised you are turning to us for advice on the education of young men 
and not to Socrates... who is always spending his day in places where young men engage 
in any noble study or pursuit“ ‘La. 180с’. j 

18 Lysimachus tells the company: * When these boys are talking among themselves at home 
they often speak of Socrates, praising him warmly” (La 180E). Young Charmides tells 
Socrates: “There is much talk about you amongst us boys” (Ch. 156A. 

19 Plato uses the same word in the Republic (534c) to refer to а very different method with 
which the Socratic elenchus should not be confused. 20 Cf. chapter 3 above тід. 

21 “Say only what you believe” is a standing rule of elenctic debate, generally taken for 
granted. mentioned only when there is special need to bring it to the interlocutor’s notice. 
Thus in the Gorgias there is no allusion to it in the whole of Socrates’ argument with 
Gorgias and with Polus. In the Pr. nothing is said about it until the sophist reveals that he 
is unaware of the constraint {331C}. In the Cr. Socrates brings it up 149с-р) only when it 
is critically important that Crito should realize the serious consequences of giving his 
agreement to the Socratic thesis: it is tantamount to taking his stand with Socrates contra 
mundum. 22 Cf n. 55 in ch. 3 above. 

23 Cf. the description of "standard elenchus" in Vlastos, 1983a: 38-9. I shall be making 
repeated references to this essay, which is foundational for my interpretation of Socrates, 
though in need of revision at some points; a corrected version of it will appear in the sequel 
to this book 1 announced in the Introduction. 
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ask or give any reasons for them in that argument.?* A fortiori he does 
not appeal to their being “reputable opinions," though this is in fact 
what most of them are, and a superficial observer could easily get the 
impression that he always argued from such premises. That 
impression would be groundless. Socrates does not say or imply any 
such thing. That multitudes, with “wise” men of high repute at their 
head, subscribed to an opinion would leave Socrates cold. Opinions 
matter for him only if they are the interlocutor's owh: 


T8 С. д27в-с: “IfI cannot produce one man — yourself — to witness to 
my assertion, I believe that 1 shall have accomplished nothing on the 
matter we are debating. Neither will you, I believe, if you do not bring this 
опе man — myself - to witness for your assertions, letting all those others go. 


The only other form of argument which Aristotle distinguishes 
from the " peirastic" as firmly as from the “dialectical ” is the one he 
calls demonstration" (&móBe£is). This he defines as follows: 


T9 Aristotle, Topics 100a27—b21: There is demonstration when the 
premises are true and primary (££ GAn9@v kai тротоу). True and primary 
are those which vield conviction not through some other thing but through 
themselves (Tà pn бі" ётёроу ЛАФ 8r сутбу ёуоута Thy піст); for in 
regard to the first principles of knowledge one should not proceed to ask the 
reason why: each of the first principles should yield conviction just by itself 
{суттуу Kad’ tauthy eivai Trio). 

What Aristotle is saying is best grasped with reference to the 
axiomatized science geometry was coming to be by his time:?? as 
Greek mathematicians understood their scicnce, the axioms?’ 
constitute the reason which can be given for every proposition in it 
while, short of an infinite regress, no further proposition could be 
given. in that science as the reason for any of them. For such 
indubitably certain termini to inquiry there is no place at all in 
Socratic elenchus. Here no opinion is ruled out for being out of line 
with principles "known through themselves." Every thesis, по 
matter how offbeat, is a fit subject for ^ examination " if put forward 
seriously as the speaker’s personal belief. What could be more 
perversely eccentric than Thrasymachus’ thesis that Justice is the 
interest of the stronger, or Callicles’ view that to do injustice is more 
honorable (K&AAtov) than to suffer it? But Socrates debates both 
without the least reluctance ~in fact, with enthusiasm: he is 
24 Which is not to say that he has none, but that giving and defending them would be a topic 

for another argument. 25 Cf. the quotations from Proclus in nn. 63 and 64 below. 

26 I use “axioms” here and hereafter for the indemonstrables of a deductive system, be they 


definitions, postulates, or “common notions” (as the last are called in Euclid ; рата in 
Aristotle). 
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overjoyed to have the chance to investigate propositions which he 
thinks many believe or half believe in their heart but lack the 
outspokenness?” to own up to them in public 


01916800: puoc. 


From this description of the elenctic method as practice of 
peirastic argument four things follow. 


I. In form the method is adversative. Declining at the start of an 
elenchus to give his own answer to the question under debate, 
Socrates’ formal role in the debate is not to defend a thesis of his own 
but only to “examine” the interlocutor's.?? 


2. Butsince Socrates! real purpose is not merely to search out and 
destroy his interlocutors’ conceit of knowledge but to advance the 
search for truth, if he is to find it by this method, while professing to 
know nothing. he must worm it out of them. He must derive it from 
true premises, accepted as such by his interlocutors. Hence the 
Strategic import of the “say what you believe" rule. If his 
interlocutors were to decline compliance with this rule, Socrates 


would have no purchase on them; his argumentative procedure 
would be stymied.?° 


Q 


3. Since Socrates does expect to discover truth bv this method, he 
must be making an exceedingly bold assumption which he never 
states?" and, if he had stated it. would have been in no position to 
defend,** namely that side by side with all their false bcliefs, his 


27 moppnoía. Callicles is fulsomcly praised for it, Polus reproached for lacking it (C. 48743. 
BI. D5). 

28 In the Elenciic Dialogues, when Plato wants to show Socrates attacking a Socratic thesis 

he hands that thesis over to an interlocutor, making him its proponent pro tem. So in the 

Laches Т9ДЕНО Nicias is made the spokesman for the definition of courage which we know 

to be Socratic «Socrates argues for it in the Pr. [3бос-р] and uses it there with deadly effect 

against Protagoras’. Alluding to its Socratic provenance 194D', Nicias is left holding the 
bag: he is made its sole supporter in this dialogue. required to defend it against Socrates, 

Though Socrates is intensely self-critical. confiding that he is always more eager lo examine 

himself than others (Ch. 166с—р}. the procedural form of elenctic argument prevents him 

from making any of his own doctrines the target of elencuc refutation by himself. 

On two occasions Socrates tolerates a breach of the rule, though only as a pis aller ло 

circumvent the evasive tactics of an uncooperative interlocutor: and only pro tem., as at Pr. 

333сії. cited as Try in Vlastos. 1983a: 37-8: sce the comment on this text there}, and again 
as R. 1. 349aff., resuming the application of the rule when it comes to the kill. 

30 Though he may make statements which imply it: sce the texts cited as T21, 122, T23, таці Б 
in Vlastos, 1983а, and comment on those texts. 48-52. 

31 He couldn't. without turning epistemologist and metaphysician, ceasing to be the 
exclusively moral philosopher which he remains throughout Plato’s earlier dialogues, 
where only moral truths are treated аз elenctic theses ísce the texts cited as T3, T4. T5, and 
comment on these texts, in Vlastos, 1983a). Exceptionally, Socrates debates an 
epistemological notion, as in the case of &mior]um Emons kai avetiotnpoativns in the 
Charmides (1654-1698), on which see n. 12 in chapter 2). 
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interlocutors always carry truth somewhere or other in their belief 
system; hence if Socrates pokes around in their belief system he can 


expect to turn up /rue beliefs entailing the negation of each of their false 
- 32 
^. 


4. It follows, finally, that the elenchus is a truth-seeking device which 
cannot yield certainty, for it proceeds on an assumption — that evervone 
defending a false moral belief in elenctic argumen®can always be 
faulted for inconsistency —for which Socrates could only have 
offered, at best, inductive evidence, i.e. that it has proved true in his 
own experience: whenever he argued against interlocutors defending 
a thesis which he considered false, he had always succeeded in 
convicting them of holding beliefs, which he considers true, entailing 
the negation of that false thesis. And, of course, the fact that this has 
always proved true in the past offers absolutely no certainty that it 
always will in the future: it may have been vindicated in a thousand 
elenchi in the past and prove false in the very next one after that. 
This shortfall in epistemic?? certainty, inherent in the elenctic 
method, which опу а selt-deluded thinker could have failed to sense 
and only a dishonest one could have wished to conceal, is our best 
clue to what Socrates meant by declaring that he had no knowledge. 
As I have intimated in chapter 1,?! the declaration is cast in the form 
of a "complex irony " - that peculiarly Socratic figure of speech in 
which the speaker both does and does not mean what he says. If 
certainty were the hallmark of knowledge (as it had been, still was, 
and would continue to be for centuries to come in the main line of 
Greco-Roman philosophy?*, the Socrates of Platos earlier dia- 
logues?* and of Aristotle's testimony’? would wish to renounce moral 
knowledge absolutely, though only to reclaim it in another sense of 
the word, never invoked by any philosopher?? before him, in which 
" knowledge" does not entail certainty, and may, therefore, be used 
to mean simply justifiable true belief - justifiable. in Socrates’ view, 


2 Proposition A :the " tremendous assumption”: in section (3) in Vlastos, 1983a: 52. 

3 Sce additional note 4.1 for the contrast between “epistemic” and " moral? certainty. 

4 See especially additional note т.т; cf. also Vlastos, 1985: 29-31. 7 : 

5 Thus from de omnibus quaeritur, nihil certi. dicitur, Cicero infers ‘Acad. 1.46 that Plato's 
position was skeptical ~ not materially different from that of the out-and-out skeptics of the 
New Academy, Arcesilaus and Carneades: Cicero is taking it for granted that if Plato 
renounces certainty, he is renouncing knowledge. 36 Ap. 21B—D et passim. 

37 Soph. El. 18308 (quoted as тїз in chapter 3 abovei. . 

38 Isay “by any philosopher," not “by anyone" ; non-philosophers ‘and even philosophers when 

off their high horse, speaking and thinking with the vulgar: would have had no hesitation 

in saying e.g. “І know my friend won't lie to me," while realizing perfectly well that in 

this case and in a million others like it epistemic certainty is unavailable: see additional 

notes 4.1 and 4.4. 
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^» by the highly fallible method of elenctic argument. In the Gorgias 


and the dialogues which precede ii?? the renunciation of certainty 
does not deter Socrates from using that method day in, day out, 
relving on it to vindicate the great theses on whose truth he stakes his 
life. The chanciness of his method does not cause the least wavering 
in his conviction that those theses are true. At the conclusion of his 
argument against Polus he declares: 


T10 G. 475E: “бо spoke the truth when I said that neither I пог you nor 
any other man would rather do than suffer injustice.” 


About the parallel thesis that to do injustice is ipso facto to forfeit 
happiness, he tells Polus: 


тїт С. 479Е8: “Hasit not been proved (@&тгобёБекто1} that what I said 
was (rue? 71? 


What then are we to make of the fact that this method, to which 
Socrates is committed down to and including the Gorgias, is dropped 
in the Euthydemus, the Lysis, and the Hippias Major?" This shedding 
of the elenchus Plato makes no effort to explain or justify. He does 
not even mention it. He indicates it by dramatic means, pairing 
Socrates with interlocutors who no longer give him any fight. In the 
Lysis they are teenagers, with no mind of their own on the theses he 
puts up to them"? and, in any case, too well-bred and deferential to 
their older friend to cross anything he says. In the Hippias Major the 


39 As I have previously noted ;chapter 2, n. 3 above} commitment to the elenctic method as 
the final arbiter of truth in the moral domain (сб n. 50 below: is common and peculiar to 
ten dialogues which. for miscellaneous reasons, have been often thought by a wide variety 
of scholars to constitute the earliest segment of the Platonic corpus which I have called 
Plato’s 7 Elenctic Dialogues" in contradistinction to the “Transitional” ones, in which the 
clenctic method is discarded while consistency of moral doctrine with their predecessors is 
maintained. In the Gorgias 1 see a major chronological landmark, for I consider it the last 
of the Elenctic Dialogues, concurring with the widely held opinion that on good internal 
evidence it may be dated at, or close to, Plato's return from the first journey to Sicily: see 
e.g. Dodds. 1959: rofl: Irwin, 1979: 5-8. 

40 Here Socrates is misspeaking himself: what he says, strictly read, suggests that a single 
clenchus could produce an elenctie refutation of a false thesis. which would be surely 
wrong; as I pointed out in Viastos. 1983а: 49. all Socrates could claim to have proved in 
any given argument is that the thesis is inconsistent with thc conjunction of the premises 
agreed upon in that argument. To make good the claim he is making in the quoted 
statement he would have to explain that if Polus were to escape the inconsistency by 
abandoning one of those premises Socrates would be in a position to find alternative 
premises in Polus’ belie system which would generate inconsistency within it so long as the 
false thesis was retained. 

41 Iso argue more fully in Vlastos, 1983a:: 57-8, Appendix on “The Demise of the Elenchus 
in the Eud., Ly. and Ha... Here I may note that the Meno is a special case, a hybrid, 
firmly elenctic down to Вов, firmly non-elenctic after that. 

42 They follow sheeplike wherever he leads. When he takes a position thev agree, when he 
objects to the position thev agree with the objection. 
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interlocutor is mature enough, and more - a man of parts, inter alia 
accomplished mathematician and astronomer — but hopelessly inept 
in dialectical argument. His answers to the “What is the Бо" 
question are so wild as to be wholly devoid ої philosophical 
interest ;?? Socrates makes short shrift of them, invests little effort in 
their refutation. When interesting answers are introduced at long 
last, he gets them not from Hippias but from himself. Hippias 
welcomes each of them as they are put up, and is resentfully 
surprised when Socrates then turns against them. Here, as also in the 
Lysis, the promising theses are proposed by Socrates and refuted by 
him. 

So in these dialogues Socrates is only half Socratic: the searcher 
remains, the elenctic critic has been cashiered. What we see of 
Socrates here is what Leavis tells us Wittgenstein’s lecture audiences 
witnessed in Cambridge: "the sustained spontaneous effort of 
intellectual genius wrestling with its self- proposed problems. UH This 
was all very well for Wittgenstein: but ле had not said he had 
received a divine mandate “to live philosophizing, examining 
[himself] and others, "7? declaring he would be faithful to that 
mandate, even at the cost of his life (4p. 29c- 30c). All through the 
Elenctic dialogues Socrates has done just that, examining himself via 
examining others. testing his own beliefs against the ones he refutes 
to vindicate his own. But now we sec him dropping the two-in-one 
operation, turning his critical acumen only against his own 
proposals, examining only himself. "MN 

The change is no less marked in the Euthydemus. The visiting 
sophists are depicted as so outrageously and irresponsiblv eristic 
that, try as he may. Socrates finds it impossible to lock horns with 
them in any kind of serious argument. So he gives up. In each of two 
long segments of the dialogue he turns his back on them, giving all 
his attention to Cleinias, a beautiful boy, who hangs on his lips. Here 
for the first time in Plato's corpus we see Socrates unloading his 
philosophizing on an interlocutor in the form | of protrepuc 
discourse?? expounded in flagrantly non-elenctic fashion as a virtual 


43 One could scarcely imagine Jess promising answers to the question “What is that by which 
all beautiful things are made beautiful?" /288a8—-11 ef passim: than “a beautiful girl 
2878), "gold " 280E), and the still more naively parochial one (too long to quote? аг 
291р-к. 44 Leavis, 1984: 63. 

45 Ap. 28E = T5 above? and 3844-5 quoted in n. 13 above . : SEU 

46 Protreptic dialogue we get already in the interchange with young ear n t i Я 
(3104—3148). There is no elenchus here - Hippocrates puts up no абаке а the hares 
brained premise with which he starts, that Protagoras is the only one who is wise oe 
- по adversative argument is needed to talk him out of it: a few pointed ашезпой+ suffice 
to collapse it. So the episode is an edifying curtain-raiser to the elenctic drama it precedes. 
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monologue.** Socrates starts it off by laying down an indubitable 
truth, a proposition which, he says, it would be “ridiculous”? 
(kcrayéAaoTov) and “senseless”? (Худтутоу) to question — strange 
departure from his practice in the elenctic Dialogues, where every 
thesis in moral philosophy is open to challenge. He proceeds to 


develop his thought enurely by himself, modifying it solely in 


last an independent voice?’ it із only so he can interject something 
Socrates wants said but could not have put into his own discourse 
without digressing abruptly from its line of thought. So here, as in 
the Lysis and the Hippias Major the elenchus has been jettisoned, 
Moral doctrine of the highest import - the core of Socrates’ moral 


philosophy**~ is propounded in the Lysis and the Euthydemus 
unchallenged by an opponent. 


I submit that to make sense of so drastic a departure from what 
Plato had put into his portrayals of Socrates from the Apology to the 
Gorgias, we must hypothesize a profound change in Plato himself. If 
we believe that in any given dialogue Plato allows the persona of 
Socrates only what he (Plato), at the time, considers true,?? we must 
suppose that when that persona discards the elenchus as the right 
method to search for the truth this occurs because Plato himself has 
now lost faith in that method. This could have happened to him only 
after the Gorgias, where Socrates is still supremely confident that the 
clenchus is the final?! arbiter of moral truth. Why then the 


Protreptic speeches inside an elenctic dialogue we do get in the Gorgias, in great abundance 
9116—5136; 5178-3190: 523A to the endi, but there only after hard-won clenctic 
argument had established the great truths which the interlocutor is then exhorted to take 
to heart, while in the Exd. the exhortation displaces adversative argument. 

47 So it remains during the whole of its first part :278к-280р: and at the start of the second 
:288р- 2904). Here again, as in the Lysis, the interlocutor's attitude to Socrates is docility 
itself: the ves-man of the middle dialogues has made his entry into Plato's corpus. 

48 At 290B-D: to be cited in part) and discussed under T23 below. 

49 In the Ly. Socrates lavs out the doctrine of the прфтом oi^ov: there is a supreme object of 
desire, such that all other things we may desire would be vain except in so far as that "first" 
object is reached /2198-2205^. In the Eud. he teaches 17 that the only thing desired by all 
persons only for its awn sake is happiness and (2) that for the attainment of happiness all 
goods become evils unless controlled by moral wisdom. One can hardly imagine stronger 
moral claims. In :2. the Socratic doctrine of the Sovereignty of Virtue ito be discussed in 
chapter 8: is pushed further in the words I have italicized than in any expression of that 
doctrine in Elenctic dialogues. But while heretofore Socratic doctrine had been maintained 
against opposition from a dissenting interlocutor, here it is unopposed, 

50 This is the grand methodological hypothesis on which my whole interpretation of Socrates- 
in-Plato is predicated {1 allude to one of its implications іп n. 20 in chapter 2°, with the 
qualification that in the Symposium and the Parmenides Plato creates new voices — Diotima 
in the former, Parmenides in the latter — to supersede that of Socrates pro tem, 

51 It should go without saving that Socrates may have any number of reasons for believing 
that, say, to suffer injustice is always better than to do it. But when it comes to the crunch 
he never brings up any of these. When the tssue is joined with those who think his claim 
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disenchantment with the elenchus at just this time in Plato’s life? 
What could have happened in his intellectual development to 
account for this momentous change? Since Plato doesn’t tell us, we 
have to guess, i.e. resort to a hypothesis. Mine is that now, in mid- 
career, Plato himself has taken that deep, long plunge into 
mathematical studies he will be requiring of all philosophers when 
he comes to write book vu of the Republic and that the effect is 
proving as transformative of his own outlook as he believed it would 
be of theirs. Direct evidence for his hypothesis we do not have. But 
of indirect evidence there is no lack. To find it in abundance we need 
only turn to the Meno, the first dialogue in which the impact of these 
new studies on the content and method of his philosophizing is 
allowed to surface freely. Here Plato’s new enthusiasm bubbles out 
all over the text. 

When Socrates announces?? that all learning is ^ recollecting " and 
is asked if he has any way of exhibiting the truth of this startling 
proposition (8245-6), he replies: 


112 M. 824-8: "Сай one of your attendants, any of them will do, that 
I may exhibit? this to vou in his case.” 


What follows is the most sustained stretch of geometrical reasoning 
in the whole of Plato's corpus. Meno is to observe that the boy will 
"discover" (&veuprioei)?! the answer to a geometrical problem: find 
the side of a square which duplicates the arca of a given square 
whose side is two feet long. The interrogation which follows has been 


absurd and warn him that he is basing his life on a lie, he looks to the elenchus, and to 
nothing but that, to vindicate the truth of his position, 

52 Від c. The search for a definition, pursued in the familiar Socratic way ‘а replay of the 

elenchus to show it dead-ending:, lands in impasse оре: cf. n. 40 ароуе!. A radically 

new start is called for. Thereupon a deus ex machina is unveiled: the glorious doctrines of 
transmigration and its pendant, anamnesis (Ті, Та in chapter 2). are revealed. 

3 emiSeiScouan, not ^ prove" (&ттобеї1боо`; c. тїт above. 

54 A great point is made of this: ‘Watch whether you find me teaching and laying it out for 
him (бібаскоута xai бієбдута atta? instead of querying his own opinions (тб тоутом 
SdEas буєротібута " (84р). How so, when Socrates’ questioning takes the boy іо the 
solution step by step? I suggested a reply - too long to reproduce here in full 2 in Vlastos. 
1965: 143. The boy. required to give ліз own opinion in answer to Socrates’ questions, is 
in no position to base it on what he sees, or guesses, Socrates thinks is the right answer. 
When he does try doing so he gets his fingers burned: both of his mistakes are due to his 
having placed unthinking trust in suggestions he reads into what Socrates has said 

8386-7; 8303-3:: the boy must say only what he judges to be true for his own reasons, 
prepared to defend it against Socrates. So when the interrogation reaches the point where 
Socrates fills out the diagram, giving a graphic presentation of the correct solution. the boy 
is in no position to say that this ¿s the right answer unless he accepts it for reasons other 
than the suggestions made to him by Socrates both verbally and through the diagram: he 
must accept it only because he has some understanding, however rudimentary, of the reasoning 
which warrants that conclusion. (For fuller discussion see especially Nehamas, 1985: tff. at 
24-30: Burnyeat, 1987: 1ff. at 8-24.) 
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thought а paradigm of Socratic elenchus.?? Is it? Yes and по. Yes, 
where the boy’s mistakes are being corrected. When he guesses that 
the side of the desired square is 4 feet long, or 3 feet long, he is shown 
that either of these answers must be wrong because each contradicts 
the boy’s claim that the area in each case duplicates that of the given 
square with agreed-upon area of 4 square feet: the boy is brought to 
understand that if the side were 4 (or 3) feet long its area would be 
16 (ог 9) square feet, and 16 (or 9) is not twice 4. In correcting those 
two answers in just that way Socrates produces true-blue elenctic 
argument: false answer P is eliminated because P contradicts Q, and 
Q is what the answerer himself accepts as true. But how far does this 
take the boy? Only as far as convicting him of error, Elenchus is good 
for this, and only this. It does not begin to bring him to the truth he 
seeks. He could have gone on till doomsday trying out different 
integers or ratios of integers to be shown their falsehood by the same 
process, and none of this would have brought him an inch closer to 
the true answer. In Greek mathematics, which recognizes only 
integral numbers,?* no integer or ratio of integers could yield the 
answer to Socrates’ question. The problem admits of no arithmetical 
solution.?* But it does admit of a geometrical one. This answer по 
elenctic badgering could have elicited from the boy.** To bring him 
to it Socrates must shed the adversative role to which persistence in 
elenctic argument would have kept him. Shed it he does. Extending 
the diagram, he plants into it the line that opens sesame, and then the 
boy “recollects’* that the side of a square whose area is twice that of 
a given square is the diagonal of the given square. 

What is so obviously new here is the resort to geometry. But let us 
note that this episode in the dialogue is not presented as deserting 


55 Irwin, 1977a: 139: "the examination of the slave-boy is а scale-model of a Socratic 
elenchos." Same view in Nehamas, 1986: 16. It is expressed, or implied, in virtually all 
scholarly comment on the passage. І 

56 In Euclid "number?" is defined as “a multitude composed of units" (то ёк цоуббом 
guykeipevov TANB0S, Elements vu, Df. 2°. A glance at the definitions cited ad loc. in Heath 
1926: п 280, will show that from the Pythagoreans in the fifth centurv в.с. to Theon of 
Smyrna in the second century A.D. this remains constant throughout their variations. 
Nor does Socrates imply that it does. But the language he has to use in explaining the 
problem to the boy could hardly fail to suggest it to him. “ Now if this side were 2 feet long 
and that side the same, how many [square] feet would the whole area be?" (8ос). He 
continues using numbers when correcting the boys mistakes. Only when Һе reaches the 
point at which the boy is put on the track of the right solution (840) does he stop assigning 
numcrical values to the sides of the proposed square to identify possible answers to the 
probiem. : 

58 Only by imagining a preternaturally precocious slave-boy coming to the interrogation 
with the positive thesis that all magnitudes are commensurable (instead of the mere 
ignorance of the truth that they are not! could we set Socrates a task which he could solve 
by elenctic means, sc. helping the boy rediscover the proof of the irrationality of the square 
root of 2 in Euclid, Elements x, Appendix xxvii (Heiberg). і 
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moral inquiry for mathematics. Its whole purpose is to illuminate the 
process by which according to this new, all-too-Platonic Socrates, all 
inquiry - and therefore all moral inquiry — must proceed: 


тіз Af. 81р: “For all inquiring and learning is recollecting. " 


As novel as is the theory of recollection itself and as significant an 
indication of the lines along which Plato’s philosophical development 
is now moving is the fact that geometrical discover¥ is being taken 
as paradigmatic ‘‘recollection’®® and therewith that knowledge of 
geometry is taken as the paradigm of all knowledge, including moral 
knowledge. 

The same is true of a piece of geometry Plato had brought into the 
Meno, earlier on. To show by example how a “What is the F?” 
question should be answered Socrates had put up a geometrical 
paradigm. Picking "figure" as the definiendum, he proceeds: 


93 


rig АТ. 76a4-7: “Ts there something you would call a‘ plane’ ёттїттєбоу 5 
and something else which you would call а “solid? (стеребу) as they do in 
geometry?... From this vou can understand what I mean by ‘figure 
texfiuon. For of every figure I would sav: that which is the limit of a solid 
«стерео TrEpas’. that is figure.” 

Contrast the line he had taken in the Laches, when giving the 
interlocutor a model to show him what sort of answer is required for 
a "What is the F?” question. The example he had used there is 
TaxuTHs. “quickness” ог “swiftness,” a word in everyday speech, 
without scientific pretension ;* and the model definition offered for 
it had been built up with bricks from the same kiln: the cases he 
wants 1t to cover are quick actions of ^ hands or legs or mouth or 
voice or thought." And the definiens he offers is a rough-and-ready, 
home-made job, owing nothing to scientific theorizing: 


тїз La 1928: “The quality" of doing much in little time, both in 
speaking and in running and in all other things, is what I call ‘quickness. ’ 


Not so in the Meno. The term to be defined here, oxñua, occurs both 
in common speech and in scientific discourse — one could use it to 


59 When Plato's episternology has matured. as it will by the time he comes то write the middie 

"^ books of the Republic, he will be qualifying this first starry-eyed view of geometry. insisting 
that the axioms of geometry are not the first principles i&pyai which unphilosophical 
mathematicians take them to be: they should be regarded as “hypotheses” which are 
themselves in need of justification; mathematicians who treat them as final truths are only 
"dreaming about reality" «5338-с). In the Meno no such caveats are even hinted at. | 

60 In scientific discourse one would be more likely to speak of тауоб instead; thus Eudoxus 
astronomical treatise was entitled тері taydv ‘Simplicius, in De Caelo 492.3111). See 
Brandwood, 1976: s.v. тахоб for many examples in contexts of cosmological or astronomical 
or molecular theory in Plato; taxutns occurs only once in such contexts in Plato (Pltc. 
28485). 61 For this rendering ої бус see Vlastos, 1981: 413. 
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refer to, say, the shape of a shield or to that of an intricate 
geometrical construction; Socrates cold-shoulders the former usage, 
ignores it complerelv, reminding his int 


utor that the critical 
words he will be using to produce the definition will be used as thev 
are used in geometry: olov тойта тё фу тойс yewuetptais (7649). 
That reference is not gratuitous. The vague way in which those 
words were used in common speech — ётітєбоу for flat, level ground, 
стеребу for something firm, rigid, solid - would have disqualified 
them for the purposes of his definition. So he insists on that highly 
specialized. use of those terms to denote abstract magnitudes, 
stripped of all physical properties except those implied by their 
extension in two or three dimensions - a sense which would never 
enter the heads of people using those words in evervday life. 

And what is the provenance of the definition in T14? Almost 
certainly some contemporary geometrical axiom-set. From the 
scraps of the Eudemian history of geometry that survive in Proclus®? 
we know that steps towards the axiomatization of geometry, first 
taken late in the fifth century by Hippocrates of Chios,9? were 
continuing with growing success in the Гонти, By the end of the 
century they would reach that axiom-set, definitive for classical 
antiquity, which has survived in Euclid's Elements. Compare then 
what Euclid does by way of definiug “figure.” He takes it in two 
jumps, using "limit" ‘Trepas) to define "boundary" 'бро$\, and 
"boundary" to define "figure": 


T16 Euclid, Elements т, Definition 13: Boundary is that which is the limit 
of something. 


T17 fbid., Definition 14: Figure is that which is contained by a boundary 
or by boundaries. 


62 СГ n. 2 above ћегеаПег to be cited as " Proclus" 

63 He “compiled elements сто єї сумеу pov: the first of those recorded to have done so. 
Proclus 66.1- 8 - а pioneering venture of whose contents we know nothing bevond the fact 
that it identified geometrical "elements," i.e. propositions in geometrical argument, not 
derived from others, from which other propositions could be derived: cf. Proclus definition 
of the term /72.5-6;: ^ Elements? are called those propositions which yield knowledge of 
all others and by which perplexities in these others are resolved." 

64 Proclus 66.10-67.14: “At this time also lived Leodamas of Thasos [whosc close association 
with Plato is reflected in the story that Plato taught him the method of analysis: Procius 
211.1923], Archytas of Tarentum, and Theaetetus of Athens. by whom the theorems were 
increased and brought into a more scientific system. Younger than Leodamas were 
Neoclides and his pupil Leon, who added many discoveries to those of their predecessors, 
so that Leon was able to produce a system of the elements {Tà стоїєїа ovvOrivai: more 
adequate in respect of both their number and their utility for demonstrations o Amyclas 
of Heraclea, one of Plato's companions, Menaechmus, a pupil of Eudoxus, who also 
associated with Plato, and his brother Dinostratus, made the whole of geometry still more 
perfect... Theudius of Magnesia (member of the Academy]...produced an admirable 
system of the elements and made many partial theorems more general. " 
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Why this more protracted procedure? It is dictated by the 
architectonics of Euclid's treatise, which defers solid geometry to 105 
latest books. So it is understandable that Euclid should want to make 
no reference to “зона” until then: he will start off book xr by defining 
the term. But the source on which Plato is drawing when composing 
the Meno would be much earlier - two generations or more before 
Euclid, in the period when the axiomatization of geometry is making 
steady progress, but is still nowhere near the level reached in 
Euclid. At this earlier point in the development of geometrical 
axiomatics no need has been felt to avoid mention of the term 
“solid” from the very start. So we get the one in T14 above, more 
expeditious than Euclid's in 116 and T17. Its use by Plato shows that 
bv the time he came to write the Meno he was so familiar with this 
branch of geometry that he found it natural to turn to it for a model 
of successful definition. 

In the same context we gct another novelty in Plato's writing: 
bringing in Empedocles’ theory of effluences as the phvsical cause of 
sensation, he takes cognizance of physical speculation no less than of 
geometry. Socrates offers Meno a definition of "color" which 
incorporates the Empedoclean theory :9? 


T18 М. 76p: “color is an effiuence from figures commensurate with 
vision and apprchensible to sense." 


Expecting Meno to like this definition, Socrates teases him for 
fancying it — he calls it "theatrical" (трасуїкті), a sneer. With the 
geometrical definition in T14 he has по fault to find. The physical 
one in 118 he treats with condescension. Here again Plato is holding 
up geometry as paradigmatic science. | 
He does this on a grander scale in the part of the dialogue which 
follows the interrogation of the slave-boy. Reinstating the old 
Socratic question, 7 Can virtue be taught?" he announces that he is 
going to “investigate it from a hypothesis, " identifying as follows the 
provenance of this phrase and explaining what he takes it to mean: 


rig M. 8654-8782: “By ‘investigating from a hypothesis’ (5 UTrobEecews 
сколеїсвої) I refer to the way the geometricians frequently investigate. 
When they are asked, for example, as regards a given area, whether it is 
possible for this area to be inscribed in the form ofa triangle in a given circle, 
they may reply: ‘I don't yet know whether this area is such as can be so 
inscribed. But I think that a certain hypothesis would be helpful for that 
purpose. I mean the following. If the given area is such that when it has 


65 Plato has no quarrel with it gua physical theory. He builds it into his own in the Timaeus 
(бус). 
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been applied [as a rectangle] to the given straight line in the circle, it is 
deficient by a figure similar to the one which is applied, then I think that 
one alternative results, while, on the other hand, another results if it is 
impossible for what I said to be done... So, setting up a hypothesis 
Суттобецеуоб), І shall tell vou what will follow from it for the inscription of 
the given area in the circle - whether or not the inscription is possible. 799 


An adequate commentary on this passage would require an essay 
longer than the present chapter all to itself. I restrict myself to the 
bare minimum of comment required for my argument.*? 


1. The geometrical example is ostentatiously technical. To under- 
stand its mathematics the reader would have needed considerable 
proficiency in a branch of Greek geometry, the *application of 
areas," to which modern histories of mathematics refer as " geo- 
metrical algebra."$* Plato could certainly have chosen a simpler 
example. He is preening himself on his own expertise in geometry, 
warning his readers that if they have not already done a lot of work 
in that science thev will have difficulty in following him, and this will 
be their loss, not his: to keep up with the best he has to offer they had 
best learn geometry. Though the detail of the mathematics is left 
obscure, the logical structure of the recommended method is entirely 
clear: when you are faced with a problematic proposition f, to 
“investigate it from a hypothesis," you hit on another proposition й 
(the 7" hypothesis), such that p is true if and only if % is true, and 
then shift your search from р to й, and investigate the truth of A, 
undertaking to determine what would follow (quite apart from р) if 
h were true and, alternatively, if it were false. To adopt this 
procedure as a methodological model for research in moral 
philosophy is £o scuttle the elenchus:*? adherence to the model would 
entail systematic violation of the “зау ‘i.e. assert) only what vou 
believe" rule, which forbids debating an unasserted premise, while 
“investigating from a hypothesis” requires it. More generally: if one 
were to model method in moral philosophy on method in geometry 


66 The translation, containing items whose meaning is controversial, follows in all essentials 
the one in Heath, 1921: 299. 

7 For further comment see e.g. Heath, 1921: 298ff.; Karasmanis, 1987: 7aff. 

68 See Proclus 420.23if.; Heath, 1926: 1 343-4; van der Waerden, 1954: 118ff. 

69 To my knowledge. this claim has not been made in previous discussions of Plato's 
hypothetical method; it is implicitly contradicted in Cherniss, 1951: 419. It has not been 
realized that this method scraps the "say only what you believe” rule icf. ту above and 
n. 21) which precludes argument from unasserled premises, characteristic of both Zenonian and 
eristic practice ‘cf. Vlastos, 1983a: 27ff. at 28-9} and always normal in philosophical 
discussion, where the use of counterfactual premises is common and entirely un- 
objectionable. 
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one would be shifting definitively out of peirastic into demonstrative 
argument, and hence aiming to achieve in moral inquiry the 
certainty achievable in mathematical proof. For if vou are practicing 
the geometrical method of “investigating from hypothesis" by 
tying the truth of p to that of A, you will be aiming to demonstrate 
that р is true (or false) because it is a necessary consequence of A 
which may be finally known to be true (or false) x й (or its 
contradictory) 15 a necessary consequence of the axioms of the system.”° 


2. The use to which Plato’s new Socrates wants to put this method 
is made clear at once. To continue the citation іп тгө: 


T20 M.8752-4: “Just so, let us say about virtue: Since we know neither 
what it is (бті ёстіу) nor of what sort it is (ӧтгоїоу ті), let us investigate from 
a hypothesis (Urro6épevoi сто oxomróypev) whether or not it is teachable.” 


The problematic proposition is 
b: Virtue is teachable. 
The hypothesis to investigate f is 
h: Virtue is knowledge. 


And й we know to be a cardinal Socratic doctrine.7! Here Socrates 
argues first for л (870-896), then” against it (96р-98с)."? Neither 


70 This point is not spelled out in the text, understandably so: Plato is not undertaking a 
complete description of && UroSécews скотпеїсвої. His mathematician readers would not 
need to be told that in their science when the logical convertibility of p with № had been 
established, the question of the truth обр would be left hanging in the air until it could be 
determined whether or not A is a “hypothesis worthy of acceptance" (Отобёсєоҳ & о 
бпобебаєвої, Phd. 92D), which could only be finally done by referring to the axioms. 

71 Pr. 3615: Socrates holds that all the virtues are knowledge, “insisting” on it (or "urging 

it." os ov orrevSeis); and La. 194D: (Nicias speaking! “1 have often heard you say that 

each of us is good in those things in which he is wise, bad in those in which he is ignorant." 

For Aristotle this is the crux of Socrates’ moral psychology: СЕ T15, 116, and comment on 

these texts, in chapter 3. 

There is no foundation for Robinson's view (1953: 116-17), followed by Karasmanis 

(1987: 85 and 99, n. 24). that the hypothetical procedure ends at Вос. The only reason 

given for this surprising claim is that "after Sg neither the word “hypothesis” nor any 

methodological remark occurs in the dialogue" ;Robinson, loc. сії.). This is true, but 
irrelevant. Plato is under no obligation to keep naming the method he is using or making 
methodological remarks about it. 

73 It should be noticed that only this segment of the argument is directed against й: the long 
section, 89р-9бс, argues not against A, but against р (its conclusion at 9брто, “Hence 
virtue is not teachable," is obviously the negation of p). So the inconclusiveness of the 
reasoning in 89р-9бс (there are no teachers of virtue, ergo virtue is not teachable — lame 
argument, from non esse to non posse), does nothing to discredit Л. The attack on дах обр-98с 
is а perfectly solid argument, concluding that knowledge is not a necessary condition of 
right action (тзт), from which it follows that knowledge is not necessary for virtue, as 
Socrates had thought (his theory makes no provision for controlled right action if the 
relevant knowledge is lacking}. 
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argument is complete. In neither case is it pushed back to end-of-the- 
line &pxai: Plato’s epistemology is still in the making, still heavily 
programmatic; we can't expect too much all at oncc.'! but what we 
do get in the text is quite enough to show that as between the two 
arguments, опе for й, the Socratic doctrine, the other against it, the 
latter carries the day: Socrates satisfies himself that for governing 


action aright true belief is as good as knowledge: 


T21 M. 98B-c: “And isn’t this right too: when true opinion governs a 
course of action what it produces is in no way inferior to what is produced 
by knowledge? Hence in regard to action true belief is no worse or less 
beneficial than is knowledge.” 


When this conclusion is reached a whole row of Socratic dominos 
will have to fall,” including the fundamental conviction that 


тб (above): “The unexamined life is not worth living by man. "77? 


For if true opinion without knowledge does suffice to guide action 
aright, then the great mass of men and women may be spared the 
pain and hazards of the "examined" life: they may be brought 
under the protective custody of a ruling elite who will feed them true 
beliefs to guide their conduct aright, without allowing them to 
inquire why those beliefs are true. Access to the critical examination 
of questions of good and evil, right and wrong, may then be 
reasonably withheld from all but the elite, and even from them until 
they have finished the mathematical studies which will prepare them 
for enlightenment (r4 above’. So in the Meno we see Plato well 
started on a course that will take him to the other extreme from 
convictions he had shared with Socrates in the Elenctic Dialogues: 
the doctrine of the philosopher-king looms ahead. 

But if Plato's mathematical studies are to be invoked to explain 
the fact that the elenctic method, so vibrantly alive in the Gorgias and 


74 It would be reasonable to allow for substantial development between the Meno (where the 
new theory of Forms has not vet been formulated! and the Phaedo iwhcre it is presented 
explicitly as the foundation of Plato’s metaphysics : 65niF., тоовії. ; so too a fortiori between 
the Meno and the middle books of the Republie icf. n. 59 above}. 

The break-away from the earlier Socratic view is carried further in the immediate sequel 
\99В- 100A): in the Gorgias Socrates had damned Athens’ best leaders along with her worst 
(518c-519A: cf. Vlastos, 1983b: 495ff. at 501). Plato now recognizes Pericles as the 
“magnificently astute” (1983b: 495ff. 948? statesman he surely was (Thuc. 2.60.5), 
allowing now for inspired statesmen {as Socrates had allowed for inspired poets: Ар. 22c, 
fon 5348), who achieve much that is excellent коло) by divine dispensation (sic potpa) 
without benefit of craft or science. ‘For a different reading of the passage, using 
vituperation in the Gorgias to undercut eulogy in the Meno, unwarrantably homogenizing 
their respective viewpoints, see Bluck, 1961: 368ff. ; also Irwin, 1977a: 317, n. 22, rebutted 
by Kraut, 1984: 301-4.) 

76 Cf. the antepenultimate paragraph of the Introduction above. 
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before it, goes dead in the Lysis, Hippias Major, and Euthydemus, 
would we not expect that some positive sign of this new 
preoccupation of Plato’s will show up somehow or other zn those 
three dialogues — not only after them, in the Afeno? So we would, and 
in two of them the expectation is not disappointed. 

А clear sign of what we are looking for occurs in the Hippias Major. 
It enters so inconspicuously that its import coyld easily pass 
unnoticed (as it in fact has in the scholarly literature).?? It slips in as 
one of several examples of a point of logic. Socrates tries to get 
Hippias to see that there 15 a sort of attribute such that if each of two 
things has it in isolation from the other then each may, or may not, 
also have it when conjoined with the other; and, conversely, such 
that if things do have it in conjunction, each may or may not have 
it in disjunction: 


ree Н.Ма. зозв-с:  "[a] IfI am strong and so are you, then both of us 
are strong. If I am just, and so are you, then both of us are just. And if both 
of us are just, then so is each of us. Is it similarly true that if I am beautiful 
and so are you, then both of us are beautiful; and if both of us are, then so 
is cach? Or is it [b] like the case of even numbers: of two numbers which 
are even when taken together [i.e. when added] each could be an even 


number or again each could be odd; and again, as in the case of 


(magnitudes) which are severally irrational, but when taken together’® 
may be cither rational or irrational кої aŬ ёррӯтоу ёкатёроу óvrov TAXA 
LEV PNTA та ouvaupóTepa Elvan, Taya 5° àppryroc. 7 


Still on the track of Фе "What is the 7?" question for F= 
"beautiful," Socrates is undertaking to determine in which of two 
classes of attributes this particular F falls, identifying the two classes 
by example. Citing "strong" and "just" as examples of class [a], he 
proceeds to cast about for examples of class [b]. Whole numbers 
serve this purpose to perfection: thus from the fact that, x+y = 10, 


77 I know of no previous notice of the fact (which I pointed out in 1985: 26, n. 65! that 122 
is "the first clear indication in his corpus that Plato is now abreast of advanced 


mathematics.” 
78 Le. added geometrically, since, as I explained above (п. 56), in Greek mathematics 
numbers are defined as discrete aggregates {“ mulutudes of units "^, hence irrationals, not 


qualifving as numbers, are not susceptible of arithmetical addition. But they are susceptible 
of geometrical addition: thus two irrational line-segments may be joined to form a 
continuous one, segmented only by a dimensionless point. This has not been understood 
in the scholarly literature: Tarrant (1928: 83) remarks that " the use of the terms here is 
clearly inaccurate, for two &eenta cannot become penta by addition’; Woodruff (1982: 
87) says that “Socrates may be enticing Hippias with a falsehood.“ (There is no textual 
foundation for the view [de Strycker, 1937: 317ff: 1941: 25ff.] that Plato is referring to 
the product, rather than the sum, of the two quantities: as Knorr (1975: 296, n. 77] points 
out, “the term ouvaypdtepos is regular for ‘sum’”, and брфотера had just been used in 
the parallel case of odd numbers having an even sum.} 
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which is an even number, we cannot tell whether or not x and у are 
even or odd: two even numbers would vield that sum, and so would 
a pair of odd ones. This example from elementary arithmetic, 
familiar even to youngsters, would have sufficed to make the point. 
Not satisfied with that, Socrates goes on to pick a second example. 
And where does he find it? In an area which at this time was at the 
frontier of mathematical research,"? where only a mathematician, 
like Hippias, would have any idea of what the talk of “rational” and 
"irrational" magnitudes is all about. Plato writes with a lordly 
insouciance for the fact that those technical terms would mystify the 
layman, and does not deign to explain the theorem to which he is 
referring. (simple enough for one who understands irrationals), 
namely, that suitably selected pair of irrational magnitudes (say, the 
segments of the “golden section," produced by cutting a line in 
"extreme and mean ratio ^*^ would have a rational (geometric) 
sum, while a differently selected pair of irrationals (say, the square 
roots of 2 and of 3) would have an irrational one. Here again, as in 
the more complicated geometrical example in the Meno (T19 above), 
Plato gives clear evidence that his mathematical studies have taken 
him far from the interests and competences of his old teacher. 

In the Luthydemus he does more of the same, though in a very 
different wav, speaking through young Cleinias:?' 


T23 Eud. 29ов-с: "Хо craft whose work is hunting goes further than 
pursuing and bagging its quarry. When fits] craftsmen have caught what 
they are after, they are not competent to use it themselves. And while 
hunters and anglers hand over their catch to cooks, geometricians and 
astronomers and masters of computation (AoyioTikot) - for they too are 
hunters: for they are not engaged in creating figures, but in discovering 
reality*? — hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians, if they are not 
altogether stupid. since they themselves know опіу how to hunt, not how 
to use, them.” 


Here Plato names three of the four sciences which will constitute the 
curriculum of higher studies in book vu of the Republic and assures 
the people who are doing the work in each of them that while they 
do “discover reality,” they аге in no position to know what use is 
best made of their findings: this should be left to the біаЛектікої, the 


79 Cf. additional note 4.2, п. 113. 

Во As pointed out in Heath, 1921: 304, with references to Euclid, Elements n.11 and xm.6 (cf. 
also Heath, 1926: 1 137 and m 19;. For an additional illustration of suitably selected 
irrationals having rational or irratiorial sums see Knorr, 1975: 276. 

81 Cf. n. 83 below. 

82 ой yap поюйо та ёхурсџрата Єкастої тоутору, GAAG тё бута åvsupiokovoiv. Му 
translation is mainly after Cherniss, 1951: 422. 
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masters of philosophical argument.?? If Plato is what we know him 
to be — a sober, responsible thinker, not given to empty boasting — 
he would not be making this extraordinary claim unless he already 


felt when he wrote Ше Euikydemus that his own understanding of 


+ 


mathematical science had already advanced so far as to entitle him 


to appraise the results reached by its experts and to rule on how they 
should be used. 


Thus in the Hippias Major and the Euthydemus ere is solid, if 


tantalizingly brief, evidence for the hypothesis that Plato was 
already well advanced in mathematical studies by the time he came 
to write those dialogues in which the elenchus goes dead. But in the 
Lysis, where the elenchus is equally defunct, there is no allusion to 
mathematics at all." Does this present a difficulty for my hypothesis? 
Not if we fix in the Gorgias as we should, the terminus post quem of this 
new development in Plato’s intellectual life.9? This dialogue is the 
natural turning-point. For while knowledge of advanced math- 
ematics is displayed here no more than in any earlier work of 
Plato’s,** contact with geometry does show ир," well-motivated by 
the fact that the Gorgias can be dated on good internal evidence? 
soon after Plato’s first journey to Syracuse.?? There, Cicero tells us, 


83 


86 


88 


At this point Plato must have felt that to credit Socrates with such a task, so alien to the 
purely moral inquiries in which he had been wholly absorbed heretofore in Plato's 
portrayal of him, would place too heavy a strain on the dramatic consistency of the persona 
of the protagonist. So he presents the thought as an inspired fluke, a prompting from 
"higher powers" to a young innocent (2914). 

Though there is to natural philosophy, parallcling the citation of Heraclitus DK B82. 583^ 
in the /7Ma. (289^ -B! : Socrates now finds wisdom in the writings of ^ those who discourse 
on nature and on the universe" Ly. 2148). Nothing of the kind happens in the Elenctic 
Dialogues. The nearest thing there to an allusion to natural philosophy is in saving he 
knows nothing * great or small" about such things when protesting the "nonsense" he is 
made to talk аз а natural philosopher in the Clouds (lp. 19с-р and then, long after, in the 
last of the Elenctic Dialogues. the reference in the Gorgias (507Е-508А\ to the gogoi 
iPythagoreans? cf. Dodds ad loc.) who call the whole universe kócpos because ^it is held 
together by community and friendship and order косшбттта! and justice. " 

СГ. n. 39 above. . 
The description of computation as "investigating how numerous are the odd and the 
even both relative to themselves and relative to each other” (451C?, regurgitating verbatim 
the one at CA. 166a, does not presuppose advanced knowledge of mathematics: see 
additional note 4.2. Nor does the concurrent description of the subject-matter of astronomy 
as “the movements of the stars and the sun and the moon and of their relative speeds ` 
presuppose more than a rudimentary understanding of what is going on in that science. 
The continued proportion; "as cosmetics is to gymnastics, so is the sophistical to the 
legislative art, and as cookery to medicine, so is rhetoric to justice,” is said to be in the style 
of the geometricians (&irreiv Gootrep ої ysouérpat, 465c}. This is the first time in the sequence 
of Platonic dialogues that Socrates says that he is speaking like the geometricians. The 
second is in the M. {T14 above? where he explains his reference to ЕтгїттєЕбом, спереду as 
technical terms by saying that he is using the words oiov табта Tà фу тої yecoperpíoats. 
See the references to Dodds and Irwin at the end of n. 39 above. 

We have no reliable report of any earlier journey outside the Greek mainland: see 
additional note 4.2. 
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"he devoted himself to Pythagorean men and studies, spending 
much time with Archytas of Tarentum and Timaeus of Locri, 799 
The latter is a shadowy figure ;?! not so the former. From first-hand 
evidence preserved in every history of Greek geometry?? we know 
that Archytas was a perfectly brilliant mathematician. We know too 
that he was a leading statesman of his City, a democracy like 
Athens,?? elected and re-elected “general” year after year.** Here is 
à new model philosopher for Plato, giving him everything he might 
have missed in his old one: Socrates had recoiled helplessly from 
Athenian politics, convinced it was irremediably corrupt. Archytas 
enters with stunning success the political fray in his own city. And 
Socrates had recoiled from metaphysics, while Archvtas was a 
master metaphysician in the Pythagorean tradition. Socrates. 
Xenophon assures us,?* advised against the study of advanced 
mathematics, while Archytas was at the forcfront of mathematical 
discovery." If it was this personal association with Archytas that 
gave the impetus?? to Plato's mathematical studies, we could hardly 
expect instant results. To his philosophers in their twenties Plato was 


© 
" 


93 
94 


Асай. 1.10.16. The connection established with Archytas was to enable Plato to "bring 
about relations of friendship and hospitality” between Archytas and Dionysius И ГРіаго), 
Ер. 7. 350A—B: this letter is a good source of information about the events it describes; if 
Timaeus of Tauromenium [с. 356-260 в.с.) "used it in the writing of his history 7 
(Morrow. 1962: 37-9]. it was read and thought wustworthy less than a century after 
Plato’s death’. 

We have no information about him independent of Plato's description of the eponymous 
dialogue’s protagonist : “second to none in wealth and birth, had held the highest and most 
reputable offices in his city and reached the peak of all philosophy” ¢ 77, 20A. 

His solution of the problem of the duplication of the cube by an elegant construction in 
three dimensions. as described by Eudemus (DK ary: ар. Eutocius, preserved in 
Archimedes, vol. 1.84 of his works [ed. by Heiberg]}}. For appreciative elucidation of its 
mathematics see e.g. van der Waerden. 1954: 150-1, writing about it with uninhibited 
enthusiasm ("Is this not admirable, Archytas must have had a truly divine inspiration 
when he found this construction ^). 

Though a decidedly more conservative one: Aristotle, Pol. 1320b9-16. 

7 He held the office of general seven times, though no one clse had held it in his city morc 
than once, because the law forbade it? (D.L. 8.79). For his political views see DK 47 B3. 
comparing то їсоу &£ev here with 4 iodtns A yewuetpixn ат G. 5084 ‘quoted in part in 
n. 84 above}. 

Fragments т, 2, зіп DK. Бог recent defense of the authenticity of fr. 1 see Bowen, 1982: 
798.; Huffman, 1985: 34 

Мет. 4.7.2-3: “In the case of geometry he said one should pursue it until one was 
competent to measure a parcel of land... He opposed carrying the study as far as the hard- 
to-understand proofs (нер: t&v 8ucouvércv бісурарратозу), though he was not himself 
unfamiliar with these." For comment see n. б in additional note 4.2. 


7; He is named as the teacher of Eudoxus in Diogenes Laertius (8.86), 


This, and exposure to Archytas’ philosophical writings. is all we are in a position to assume 
on the basis of the available evidence. How much of Archytas’ philosophical or 
mathematical thought Plato absorbed at this time we have no way of knowing: sce n. 123 
in additional n. 4.3, and cf. Knorr, 1975: 89. 
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to allow all of ten years to become accomplished mathematicians. If 
Plato, himself, were coming to this science in his forties, he might 
well be allowed an interval of more than that many months to go as 
far. The natural place for the Lysis is early in that interval, when his 
mathematical studies are advancing but have not yet reached so far 
as to make him want to go public with this new accomplishment. 
Give him another year or so and he will be giving signs of it in those 
all-too-brief sallies in the Hippias Major and the Euthytemus and then 
copiously and at deliberate length in the Meno. 

That Plato’s encounter with geometry was to prove no passing 
infatuation, but a love-match, a life-long attachment as deep as it 
was intense, is not hard to understand. We know how suscepuble he 
was to beauty. Is any product of the human imagination more 
beautiful than are some of the proofs in Euclid? The elenchus is a 
messy business by comparison. Still more appealing to him, if that 
were possible, would be the epistemic achievement of Greek 
geometry and number-theory. These disciplines, with their ap- 
plication to astronomy and harmonics, are the domain in which the 
Greek aspiration to scienufic knowledge had achieved its most 
assured success. Whereas in other areas—natural philosophy, 
medicine — there was no stable consensus, all was in controversy,°® 
with brilliant inventions galore, but nothing so settled that it could 
not be unsettled by the next strong voice to come along, in 
mathematics stable bases (the “elements” of the science} had becn 
ascertained from which ever new discoveries could be proved. 
eliciting agreement among all qualified investigators to be in- 
corporated in a common body of knowledge. Here Plato would see 
inquirers within reach of a deductive system in which every 
statement justifiable by rational argument is derivable from premises 
which are “evident to all" (А. 510c)'?? — аһ except talented 
cranks!!! — and confer similar indubitabilitv on every conclusion 


99 To Xenophon it seems a babble of doctrinaire in-fighting, speculative dogmas clashing in 
stark contradictions: “зоте hold that being is one. others that it is infinitely many; some 
that everything is in flux, others that nothing changes; some that all things are generated. 
others that nothing is generated and nothing perishes" : Mem. 1.1.14). Similar disgust with 
such contradictions among the natural philosophers in Isocrates i-intidosis 268-9). 

roo “... assumptions, treated [by mathematicians] as the self-evident starting-points of 
mathematical deductions, " Lloyd, 1979: 114. i] cannot follow the different interpretation 
of this text he adopts іп 1983b: r2ff.? 

101 Protagoras denying that the tangent meets the circle at (just) one point is not a 
mathematician opting for a finiüst geometry, but a contrarian dogmatizing from the 
sidelines. Claims to have squared the circle come not from working geometricians 
‘Hippocrates of Chios does not square the circle [сЁ Lloyd, 1987a: 103#.) but lunes 
inscribed in it [Simplicius, in Phys. 60.22ff.]), but from eristics ог sophists: Bryson (Arist. 
Post. Án. 73540) and Antiphon (Arist. Phys. 185a14-17}, provoking Aristocle’s retort that 
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drawn therefrom bv necessary inference, all of those results 
constituting necessary statements which, in Aristotle’s phrase (Post. 
An. 71b15} "could not be otherwise." 

Would it be any wonder if when the groundswell of this 
triumphant enterprise reached Plato it should sweep him awav from 
his Socratic moorings and start him on the journey from the 
"Socrates" of the Elenctic Dialogues, in whom disciple and teacher 
had thought as one, to the “Socrates " of his middle period, pursuing 
unSocratic projects to antiSocratic conclusions, the great love of his 
youth still alive in his heart,*°* but his mind no longer in thrall 2103 


it is not the geometrician’s business to rebut such claims, “for they are addressed to the 
many, who do not know what [proof] is, or is not, possible in a particular [subject] 
‘Soph. El. 172a5~-7>. 

i02 No dialogue composed before the Phaedo records greater depth and intensity of affection. 

103 For comments which prompted revision of previous versions of this essav 1 owe thanks to 
exceedingly helpful criticisms from John Ackrill, Myles Burnyeat, G. E. R. Lloyd and 
the late Friedrich Solmsen. For other helpful comments 1 am indebted to Alexander 
Nehamas and Nicholas Smith. For residual errors 1 alone may be held responsible. 
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DOES SOCRATES CHEAT?! 


That Socrates does not scruple to palm off on his interlocutors — for 
their own good, of course — premises he considers false or inferences 
he knows are crooked has been maintained repeatedly by scholars of 
high repute. E. R. Dodds:? “It looks rather as if Plato was content 
at this stage to let Socrates repay the Sophists in their own coin, as 
no doubt Socrates often did."? Paul Friedlander: Socrates believes 
that to educate deluded persons “he must resort to dialectical 
tricks™”;* and he “knows how to deceive better than all the 


sophists. "7 МУ, K. C. Guthrie: “ Plato lets Socrates make a wickedly 
sophistical use of ambiguity when he likes. °° Charles Kahn: 
Socrates uses “dialectical trickery’? to win his argument against 
Polus in С. 474c-475c.7 HS 

I am not suggesting that such views are now shared by a majority 
of Platonic scholars. My distinct impression is that quite the contrary 
is the case. Thus two of the best of recent philosophical commentaries 
on Socratic dialogues, C. C. W. Taylor's on the Protagoras (1976) 
and T. H. Irwin's on the Gorgias (1979),? give no quarter to the idea 


I In this essay I owe a special debt to Jonathan Barnes. He did me the kindness of reading 
an earlier draft and making me aware of a serious error in its reasoning which I have now 
pruned out. To what extent, if any, he agrees with the final product I do not know. 
1959: 249. He is commenting on С. 4748. | M 
3 Following Friedlander (1964: 254), he thinks that the fallacy in the Socratic argument at 
474C~475¢ (to be discussed in section ш below) is intentional. | E 
4 1964: 181. He is echoing the view of Socrates whose most forceful formulation may a 
found in Kierkegaard: " one can deceive a person about the truth, and (remembering о 
Socrates) опе can deceive a person into the truth. Indeed when a Person us under an 
illusion, it is only by deceiving him that he can be brought into the truth” (quoted from 
Lowrie, 1938: 248, in Vlastos, 1985: п. 71). The зате notion oo detached ы 
reference to Kierkegaard, in Genet, “П faut mentir pour être vrai" (quoted by Nige 
Williams in London Review of Books, 18 May, 1989). 
1964: 139. 6 1975: 246. Cf. also 143Я. T " 
1983: 93. Cf. also the reference to similar views held by Michael O’Brien (1967) in chapter 
1 above, n. 78. у | Я 
Admittedly, іп his previous book (1977a: 304-5) Irwin had tried to explain awav Socrates 
references to “ parts of virtue” (Af. 78p—79c) by maintaining that he “simply allows Meno 
this view [5c. that virtue has parts] to refute him" fin plainer English: pretends to believe 
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that Socrates resorts to sophistry when it suits his purpose.? Neither 
does the systematic examination — the most comprehensive on record 
- of the arguments in Plato’s earlier dialogues in Gerasimos Santas’ 
Socrates (1979). But the notion that Socrates is not above playing the 
sophist upon occasion dies hard. It keeps cropping up in the 
scholarly literature. One of the most impressively learned and 
strongly argued of recent papers, Kevin McTighe’s,’® maintains that 
Socrates "finds it more efficient to argue fallaciously ... than agree 
only to what he regards as true or strive for logical cogency. 71" In 
chapter 1 I made it clear that while I reject this point of view,!? I do 
not propose to shrug it off. I started there my confrontation with it 
by exposing the misconception of Socratic irony which has often 
inspired it. I return to argue at greater length against it now. 


I 


The Socrates of my concern is, as before, and always, in this book, 
a Socrates in Plato! — not in Xenophon, for in the latter's case the 
question does not arise. The transparent guilelessness of this other 
figure, so wholesomely and artlessly straightforward in his philo- 
sophical talk, obliterates the problem. If our access to the historical 
figure had been only zia Xenophon's hero, none of the scholars who 
have thought trickery Socrates? stock-in-trade would have believed 
they had a casc. The present essay would have been pointless, for it 
would have had nothing to refute. What creates the problem is the 
Socrates of Plato's earlier dialogues — complicated, devious, cunning, 
and not averse to playing pranks on his interlocutors upon occasion. 
Does he remain alwavs free of resort to deceit? I want to argue that 


it to facilitate the refutation:. But this was only when he was hard pressed to uphold an 

untenable thesis despite the plainest evidence to the contrary in Plato's text í(see Vlastos, 

1981: 421-2; Ferejohn, 1984: 108—9* — a tactic Irwin has never repeated in later work, to 

my knowledge. See the next note. 

In 1979 Irwin gives a sound diagnosis (1979: 127) of what causes the appearance of 

sophistry in a passage like С. 490A-c: the argument is * illegitimate" by reason of being 

"ellipical," not sophistic ithere being no reason to believe that the tacit premises were 

suppressed with the intention of causing deceit.’ Surely this is exactly right. For a sane 

stand on this issuc, maintained consistently in his analysis of the Socratic arguments 

examined in his book, see Crombie, 1962: 26, 10 1984: 193-236. 

11 1984: 226. The space accorded to this paper (more than twice the usual! in a journal of 
severe standards is prima facie evidence of its high claim to critical attention. The only 
published comment on it known to me so far, Roslyn Weiss, 1985: 314ff., refers to it as "а 
most valuable" article. So it is, in spite of the mistakes I shall be pointing out inn. 74 and 
84 below): it does more than anything published on its topic in the eighties to sharpen up 
the fundamental issues it pursues. 

12 I had taken a strong stand against it already in 1981: see n. 17 below. 

13 The "Socrates," of chapter 2. 

14 The most elaborate of them, Pr. 3394/7, will be discussed directly in the text below. 
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he always does when arguing seriously: this is the all-important 
qualification. And we do have a way of telling when it applies. He 
tells us plainly when high seriousness may be expected from him no 
less than from his interlocutor: 


ті G.500B-C: “Ву the god of friendship, Callicles, you mustn’t think that 
you may play with me and say whatever comes into your head, contrary to 
your real opinion, nor, conversely, must you think of me ар jesting. For you 
see what our discussions are all about - and is there anything about which 
а man of even small intelligence would be more serious than this: what is the 
way we ought to live?" 


This is the touchstone of Socratic seriousness. When engaged in 
elenctic argument, searching for the right way to live, he is in dead 
earnest — as much so as anyone could be about anything at any time. 
In the Apology he represents the search as obedience to the command 
of god: 


T2 Ap. 28E: “The god has ordered me, as I supposed and believed, to 
live philosophizing, examining myself and others. 779 


He holds it up accordingly as the most sacred of all his obligations, 
overriding every other, even that of a loyal Athenian to obey the 
sovereign authority of his city’s legal commands, giving fair notice 
that if the city were to order him to desist from his philosophizing he 
would disobey: 


T3 Ap. 290: “Athenians, I cherish and love you. But I shall obey the god 
rather than you." 


So this is my claim: when Socrates is searching for the right way to live, 
in circumstances in which it ts reasonable for him to think of the search as 
obedience to divine command, his argument cannot involve wilful 
untruth. For elenctic argument is the very process on which he 
depends to test the truth of his own convictions about the right way 
to live, no less than those of his interlocutor: 


та Ch. 166c-p: “How could you think that I would refute you for any 
reason other than the one for which I would search myself, fearing lest I 


15 The import of this phrase will be pursued in chapter 6. It does not affect the present 
discussion. 

16 The last clause is repeated at Ap. 38a, “discoursing daily on virtue and all those other 
things you hear me discuss, examining myself and others.” 

17 Iam tying down a loose thread in an earlier essay (1981: 223, п. 5) where I denied “that 
Socrates would ever (knowingly, and in a serious vein} assert categorically a false premise 
or endorse a fallacious argument." What had been left unclear there is how we can tell 
whether or not Socrates is speaking " іп a serious vein” in any given passage in Plato. The 
words I have italicized in the text above tell us how. 
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might inadvertently think I know something, when I don't know it? And 
this, I say, is what I am doing now: I examine the argument chiefly for my 
own sake, though no doubt also for the sake of my friends, 18 


To cheat his partners in this search would be to sabotage the process 
by which he hopes to discover moral truth bimself; to cheat his 
interlocutors would be to cheat himself. I want to argue that such a 
thing could not happen within the limits of Plato's characterization 
of Socrates.!? But first I want to turn the spotlight on what can and 
does happen at other times in an elenctic dialogue when Socrates is 
not “ philosophizing, examining himself and others." 


II 


A longish section of the Protagoras - 338E-348a, nearly a seventh of 
the whole dialogue - portrays Socrates, engaging in а contest with 
the great sophist on the correct interpretation of a poem Бу 
Simonides. He treats the encounter as an out-and-out fight, a boxing 
match (75 below). Maneuvered into it by Protagoras, he enters it 
reluctantly; but once in it he does everything he can to win. He 
plays the game in the spirit of that saying often quoted by semi- 
literates, a favorite of certain football coaches and of a late 
unlamented President of the U.S.: “Winning isn't everything ; it is 
the only thing."?* A smart opening move by Protagoras, greeted 
with loud applause from the bystanders, devastates our Socrates: 


T5 Pr.339r: “When he said this and the others cheered loudly, it felt like 
a body-blow from a fine boxer. I felt giddy and things got dark.” 


To recover from the set-back he tries a brazen maneuver and 
succeeds in pulling it off: he has the effrontery to claim”! that when 
the poet says “it is hard to be good” he is using “hard” (уадєтду) 
to mean “Баа” — a willful travesty of the poet's meaning, for which 
he nonetheless manages to win support?? by wheedling endorsement 
for it from a distinguished member of the company, Prodicus, master 
of the “‘correct use of words. ^?? | 


18 It has been maintained that while Socrates thought his dialectic "the best method for 
educating others to think for themselves, he did not consider it a method of discovering 
truth for himself (Gulley, 1968: 67). How so if he pursues it "chiefly for his own sake"? 
Cf. also С. 45341-4; 457E3-45883; 5058-5063. І | 

19 А Kierkegaardian Socrates who outsophists the sophists (cf. nn. 3 and 4 above! is perfectly 
conceivable. But he would not be Plato's Socrates. і 

20 Those who quote it appear to be unaware of its logical import: its second clause belies its 
first; if winning “is the only thing" then it is “everything.” 

21 For the moment (341А-В). А few lines later (341D) he will be welshing on the claim saying 
he made it only to test Protagoras. 22 3418-С. 23 OpBoéteia, Cf. Phdr. 267e: 
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Socrates then goes off on a tongue-in-cheek digression (3424— 
343€). Its theme is that Sparta, whose culture everyone knows to be 
militarist to the bone, obsessively traditionalist, xenophobic, and 
anti-intellectual, was doing more than any other Greek state to foster 
philosophy.** Returning to his exegesis of the poem of Simonides 
after spinning out this pseudo-historical extravaganza, he resumes 
his manhandling of the text, torturing crypto-Socratic wisdom out of 
it, claiming, for instance, that in the following verses, “But all who 
do no baseness willingly / I praise and cherish," the punctuation 
should connect “willingly” with “I praise and cherish” instead of 
with "ай who do no baseness"?? because, forsooth, all wise men 
know the truth of the Socratic paradox that no one does wrong 
willingly,?* hence the wise Simonides would have known that doing 
no baseness willingly is only to be expected from evervone, hence has 
no special claim to be “praised and cherished.” 

It can hardly be disputed that throughout this performance 
Socrates is pulling the wool over his hearers’ eyes. What is his 
game? Irony, certainly, but irony put to a very special use: mockery 
elaborately played out in sly concealment of its mocking intent. As 
I pointed out in chapter 1 above, irony is in its own nature innocent 
of deceit — so much so that it is /mpossible to use the ironical mode to 
deceive if the hearer is aware of its irony. But if we do want to use 
it to deceive we need only conceal the ironical intention. Is there any 
difficulty about that? Surely not. Other modalities of speech 
announce themselves. Thus English casts questions in a distinctive 
syntactical form. But even that is not foolproof. If we so choose, we 
can use interrogative grammar to indicative effect: we can say, “Did 
you, by any chance, make off with that book of mine?" to reproach 
someone for having done just that. In the case of irony grammar 
prescribes no special syntax. To give direct notice of it we must resort 
to extra-linguistic signalling like winking or making a face or shifting 
to another tone of voice. If we prefer to speak in deadpan the irony 
must be divined from the content of what is said or from its context. 
These are fragile matters, easily manipulated to contrive deceitful 


24 It is sad to see the spoof mistaken for confessio fidei and cited as evidence of Socrates’ 
laconism (Stone, 1988: 12681). 

25 Cf. the comment in Adam & Adam, 1905: ad loc., on this move: “it is only by the most 
perverse sophistry that Socrates reads [his awn doctrine] into Simonides, ignoring entirely 
the words бусукт 8' особі oi бєої cgyovtTa.” 

26 No clearer, sharper, enunciation can be found in the Platonic corpus than the one Socrates 

smuggles into his mock-interpretation of Simonides’ poem at Pr. 345D—z. For reassurance 

that this is what Socrates believes cf. Ap. 25Е-26А and С. 509E5-7 (quoted as T19 below). 

Particularly in the case of Hippias, not the least astute member of the group: Plato leaves 

us in no doubt that he is taken in (note especially what he is made to say at 34746-7). 
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concealment. So they are by Socrates in this section of the Protagoras 
and at its end he lets us see that this was what he has been doing all 
along and why he chose to do it. 

The debate on the poem had been wished on him by Protagoras, 
who had explained his rationale for it as follows: 


тб Pr. 348E: (Protagoras speaking) “In my view expertise in matters 
affecting poetry is the most important part of a man’s culture. It consists in 
the ability to discern which poetic sayings are correct, which are not, and 
to tell them apart, giving reasons when asked." 


People in that company who knew their Socrates, would feel him 
bridling at this pronunciamento, since to poetic exegesis Socrates 
gives bottom place, if even that, in moral culture — the only sort of 
culture that matters for him.?* So when Alcibiades hears Socrates зау 
poker-faced that it is bad to be good he knows that someone's leg is 
being pulled. But others in the company who are not in the know 
would be easily fooled. No signal of irony would come across to them 
from the wild constructions Socrates puts on Simonides’ verse.?? Nor 
would they have any sure way of knowing that the tall tale about the 
Spartans was a spoof. Only at the end of his long speech does 
Socrates give away the information from which his hearers, if they 
had the wit, could figure out that he had been putting on an act. For 
only then does he let on that he thinks the whole of the debate on 
what Simonides did, or didn't, mean had been an exercise in 
triviality, a complete waste of time, and a tasteless one — the sort of 
thing, he says, which only “dull and vulgar" people do at their 
drinking-parties: too uncultivated to entertain each other by 
intellectual talk, they hire educated whores to produce the 
entertainment: 


T7 Pr.347D: “But when the drinkers are kaloi kagathot vou'll find no hired 
females piping or dancing or chanting for them. They are quite capable of 
enjoying their own company without such stuff-and-nonsense, using their 
Own voices in sober discussion, speaking and listening in turn." 


He is protesting as a cop-out the shift out of question-and-answer 


28 Cf. his use of mabela дцазі-зу nonymously with Sikalecuvn in G. 470E (discussed as T21 in 
chapter 8 below): Socrates would not call even the great king “happy” without knowing 
how he stands “іп culture and justice." Note also the strongly moral connotations of 
traiSeia in the description of the wicked tyrant as Gypios kai dtraiSeutos at 510B. 

29 As Friedlander (1964: 24-5! remarks, “the Socratic interpretation [of the poem] is as 
arbitrary as the sophistic and even Surpasses it, in fact, in the consistency with which the 
speaker misinterprets the text." Hippias would not have commented so favorably on the 
interpretation (offering to match it in an epideictic speech of his own, 347A6—B2) if he had 
so much as suspected that the exegesis had been a spoof, 
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argument into poetic exegesis which Protagoras had instigated. He 
is allowing his hearers to infer that his part in it had been a labored 
joke. Trapped into it, he had played the fool to make fools of those 
who took it seriously. 

Shorter extra-elenctic Socratic capers are scattered all through 
Plato’s earlier dialogues in hyperbolic compliments to interlocutors 
and mock-anguished laments over his own ignorance,and stupidity. 
He implores Euthyphro to take him on as a pupil (54, 5c) so he may 
learn at last the nature of piety which had eluded him all his life. He 
bewails his fate when Euthyphro hurries off to another engagement: 


T8 Eu. 158: “Alas, my friend, will you leave me in despair? You have 
dashed my great hope of learning from you what is and isn't pious so that 
I may clear myself of Meletus’ indictment...” 


He pleads with Thrasymachus, "all a-tremor”’: 


то К.336в-337А:  "'Phrasymachus, don't be hard on us. Do realize that 
if we went astray in our discussion our mishap was involuntary... You must 
believe we are in earnest, my friend, but that the task is beyond our powers. 
It would be more seemly for you clever people to pity us than to be angry 
at us...” 


He assures another sophist: 


tio Н. Мі. 3724-8: “Hippias, you see I spoke the truth when I said?? І 
was pertinacious in questioning wise men. And I think that this is my only 
good point, for I am full of defects and am always getting things wrong. Му 
deficiencv is proved to me by the fact that when I associate with one of you 
whose wisdom all Greece attests, it becomes evident that I know nothing. ?! 


This is his characteristic irony?? laid on thick. Is it meant to deceive 
his hearers? Adlai Stevenson used to say that flattery won't hurt vou 
if you don’t inhale it. He might have added that it won't deceive you 
either. If Hippias & Co. are so blind to the mockery in Socrates’ 
praise, it is because they are already wallowing in self-deceit. If they 
did not think those compliments their just due, they would have had 
no trouble seeing through their hvpe. Socrates is not setting out to 
produce in them this deluded state of mind. Finding them deep in it 


зо At 369D-E, where his self-deprecatory remarks had begun. 

31 Translation adapted from Jowett’s. For more on the Hippias Minor see additional note 5.1. 

32 Which Thrasymachus misunderstands as “shamming” (cf. chapter 1, comment on the text 
cited there as T1), while Alcibiades refers to it, more discerningly, as "that extremely 
ironical way he always uses, very characteristic, his habitual manner (u&Aa elpeovikds каї 
сфобра ёстой те kai eloo€órox) " icf. the comment on the text cited as Tg in chapter 1 and 
the extended argument in that chapter for the claim that eipooveía, eipcovikós must be read 
quite differently in the two texts). 
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already, he plays along, doling out to them extra-elenctic paregoric 
to induce them to submit to painful elenctic surgery. 


ПІ 


Now let us get back on the main track where Socrates is not playing 
games, ironic or therapeutic, but engaged in the most serious 
business of his life, searching for the right way to live. I shall review 
two arguments he uses in that process.** Thought by several scholars 
to employ trickery,?* the first has been much discussed in the recent 
literature. It has been investigated in detail no less than nine times 
within the last twenty-five years.?? Though I have found many of 
these discussions helpful? my greatest debt by far is to the ones by 
Irwin and by Santas. Each of them, without reference to work by the 
other,*’ puts his finger on the exact point at which Plato's argument 
goes fatally wrong, committing a fallacy which would have vitiated 
the whole argument even if everything else in it were flawless. This 
is no small achievement of the critical intelligence, considering that, 
to my knowledge, it is reached for the first time since the Gorgias was 
written, some 2,400 years ago.** Retaining as much of my previously 
published analysis of the argument as I still find sound, incorporating 
it into the one I offer here, I shall also use freely, without Farther 
acknowledgement, everything I have learned from subsequent 
comment on the passage in the scholarly literature.?? 

The thesis Socrates undertakes to prove to Polus in this section of 
the Gorgias (4748-4750) is at the heart of his vision of the good Ше. 
It is that he who commits injustice inflicts upon himself a greater 
injury than on the one he wrongs. Let us ponder this for a moment. 
Imagine somcone living under a brutal dictatorship, accused of a 


35 Exhaustive rebuttal of the view I am opposing would have required similar case-by-case 
analysis of a score or more of Socratic arguments - that is 10 say. а book all to itself. The 
best I can offer within the limits of the present book is a discussion of two major ones either 
of which would otherwise constitute а crushing refutation of mv thesis. РА 

34 Cf пп. 3 апа 7 above. Ё й 

35 By Friedlander, 1964: 256-7: Dodds, 1950: 249; Vlastos. 1967: 454 бо; Santas, 1979: 
233-46; MacKenzie, 1981: 179-81 and 241—4; Kahn, 1983: 84-97. i AL 

36 IfI were more concerned with the minutiae ofscholarship in this book, I wouid have found 

it mandatory to go through all of them, assessing in detail their respective merit. This 

would have required an essay no shorter than the whole of the present chapter. I leave the 
task to some graduate student aspiring to the Ph.D. | | 

Irwin had no occasion for such reference: Santas had not yet discussed this particular 

argument in published work. Irwin's earlier discussion of the passage (1973, his Princeton 

dissertation! was known to Santas (it is listed in his bibliography? ; to what extent if any. 

he may be indebted to it I cannot judge. 38 But see п. 57 below. | Е 

39 Апа на also use what I have learned in correspondence with Jonathan Barnes: ef. 
n. 1 above. 
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political crime, who saves himself by incriminating falsely a friend, 
whereupon the latter is apprehended and tortured, coming out of the 
ordeal a broken man to die soon after, while the accuser, well 
rewarded by the regime, lives on to a healthy and prosperous old 
age. Socrates is claiming that the perpetrator of this outrage has 
damaged his own happiness more than his victim’s. Has any stronger 
claim been ever made by a moral philosopher? I know of none. 

Here is the reasoning by which Socrates purports fo prove*® it to 
Polus, who admits (47405-9) that doing injustice is “uglier” 
(aioyiov)*? than suffering it, but finds the claim that it is “worse” 
(кбкіоу) preposterous (473E). The reasoning falls into two parts. I 
start with a translation of part 1.” 


тії G. 4740-4758: “In the case of all beautiful things (mévto та коло), 
e.g. bodies, colors, figures, sounds, practices - don't. you call them 
"beautiful" with an eye to something??? Thus [a] in the case of beautiful 
bodies to begin with: don't vou call them ‘beautiful’ either on account of 
their benefit for some purpose or because of a certain pleasure (ката fjBovrv 
tive), if they delight their beholder in beholding them? In the case of the 
beauty of bodies can vou mention anything further besides these two 
things?... [b] And thus also in the case of all the others?#! Don't you call 
both figures and colors ‘beautiful’ because of some pleasure or some benefit 
or both?...[c] Doesn't this hold likewise /cceUTcxs, for sounds and 
everything else pertaining to music?...[d] And surely also in regard to 
laws and practices: neither in their case does beauty fall beyond this, 
namely, benefit or pleasure?...[e] And doesn't the same hold for the 
beauty of fields of learning?...” 


СІ" So when one of two beautiful things is the more beautiful, it must be 
so by surpassing in one or the other or both of these things: pleasure or 
benefit or both?... And [fiii)] when one of two ugly things is the uglier, 
must it not be so by surpassing in pain or in evil?” 


Let us examine this part of the argument from Polus point of 
view. Premises [a]. [b], [c] should cause him no trouble whatever, 
provided that a certain qualification, which Socrates makes expressly 


40 ls this too strong for what he thinks he is doing? By no means. Looking back on the present 
argument he says to Polus: 7 Was it not proved (i&roBéBeucca that what I maintained is 
tue?" ireferring, in part, to his claim that “he who does wrong is alwavs more miscrable 
than he who is wronged " 

41 Ог“ more shameful,’ * more disgraceful” : Woodhead, Irwin, Zeyl:, " plus laid” "Коши, 
“plus vilain? «Сапго), 42 Virtually the same as the one I used in 1967. 

43 We should note at this point that the criterion “with an eye to which” we classify things 
as beautiful is meant to cover all five of the examples he proceeds to list, be they sensibly 
apprehensible, as in the case of the first three, or only intellectually discernible, as in the 
case of the fourth and fifth. 

44 Kal T&AAG тгаута ойто, all of the examples he had mentioned: cf. the preceding note. 

45 The conclusion (бра) from premises [a], [b], (с). [d]. [e]. 
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in premise [a], is understood - as it should be from the wording in 
the text — to carry over into premises [b] and [c] as well. Bodies are 
said to be beautiful in premise [a] if (and only if) they are beneficial 
for their respective purpose or if they give the viewer "а certain 
pleasure" in viewing them. I italicize to indicate the qualification, 
which we know Socrates considers vital: іп the Hippias Major 
(298р-299в) it is made completelv clear that he does not consider 
the pleasurableness of an object of experience a sufficient condition 
of its beauty; to the suggestion that it might be, he presents what he 
considers a lethal counter-example: sexual gratification (тёфро$- 
ioia), he observes, which everyone would count extremely pleasur- 
able, is “ugliest to view (aloyiotov óp&c9o1). " 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the same qualification is 
understood to apply to the pleasure we derive from beautiful figures 
and colors in premise [b] and then again mutatis mulandis pleasure 
from beautiful sounds and other elements of music as well in premise 
[c]. ^ close reading of the text should convince anyone that this is 
indeed what is meant, It is only for stylistic reasons that the phrase 
"because of a certain pleasure if they delight their beholder in 
beholding them" is not repeated in [b] or reproduced in a suitable 
variant in [c]: because the pace is quick and Socrates clips his 
sentences, reducing verbal baggage to the minimum. A second look 
at the text will show that when he says in premise [b] "апа so too 
in the case of all the other things" he does expect the sense of the 
omitted phrase to be supplied from premise [a], thereby specifying 
as before the import of thc qualifying pronoun in “because of a 
certain pleasure" (бб ббоуду tive): that “certain” pleasure is 
evidently. once again, that which the viewer derives from viewing 
the object. The same thing, with a verb for hearing substituted for 
"viewing" must be meant to be understood in premise [c] to fill out 
the meaning of "likewise" (@oauTes): the indicated parallelism 
would fail unless the pleasure to be had from beautiful sounds — 
melodies. rhythms, etc. - were derived just from hearing them. as 
distinct from some further use to which they might be put (giving 
consolation to mourners at a funeral, inducing erotic rapture, 
rousing the martial fervor of troops, or whatever’. 

Suppose now that, instead of going on to pile up more premises in 
the epagoge, Socrates were to draw its conclusion from [a], [b]. [c]. 
To cover in the same way the beauty of “laws and practices" and 
of “fields of learning" along with the beauty of bodies, figures, 
colors, sounds, he would have needed in place of [f(i)] and [f(ii)] 
above some such formula as 
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[f* (1)] When опе of two beautiful things is the more beautiful must it not 
be so because it surpasses in pleasure or benefit or both for one who 
contemplates it? (f* (її)] When one of two ugly things is the uglier must it not 
be so by surpassing in pain for one who contemplaies й" 
Polus could have accepted this with perfect security: the admission 
would have been as harmless to his case as is that of the Socratic 
premises from which [f*(ii)] would be drawn. Nor could Socrates 
himself object to it, since it remains scrupulously faitRful to his first 
three premises." The difference from [b], and consequently also 
from [c], is nonetheless considerable: instead of pleasure/pain 
without qualification at [b] and [c]. we have in [f*] pleasure/pain 
enjoyed by one who apprehends sensuously or views mentally an 
object or event. 

This would make all the difference to the sequel in the elenchus, 
beginning with the first question Socrates springs on Polus in part 2 
of the reasoning: 


тт? С. 47561-3: “First of all then let us consider if doing wrong 15 more 
painful than being wronged, and who are the ones who suffer the greater 
pain: those who do wrong or those who suffer it?” 


When the question is put in this way — * Is wrongdoing more painful 
for the wrongdoer than for the wrongsufferer?" — it pretty well 
answers itself: if X wrongs Y with impunity,?? Y will naturally suffer 
the greater pain. And if [f] (which puts no strings on who is to have 
the pleasure/benefit in the defining condition it lays down for the use 
of beautiful" and who is to have the pain/evil in its defining 
condition for the use of ugly") has been admitted as the agreed- 
upon understanding for the use of beautiful" and "ugly," Polus 
would not be entitled to object to the cast of Socrates’ question in 

T12. [f] would indeed empower one to settle which of two happenings 

is the uglier by inquiring which of the two causes greater pain 

without specifying to whom, thus making it entirely legitimate for 

Socrates to put the question as he does in T12, asking if doing wrong 

causes greater pain than being wronged /о those who do wrong or those 

who suffer it. But if [f*] had been the agreed-upon understanding for 
the use of "beautiful" and "ugly," the question Socrates would 
have had to ask at T12 would be, “Which of the two causes the 

46 Acceptable Greek for the italicized phrase would be: tots op@vtas Й axovovtas 
^ Өксоробуто. 

47 As should be clear even from the suggested phrasing of [f*] in the preceding note: Gewpa, 
used in its primary sense of "seeing" in [a], can also carry (and often does, not only in 
Plato and Aristotle, but also in the orators and Epicurus: examples in LSJ, s.z.), the 
extended sense of mental viewing," “contemplating, ” and I have put it to this use in the 
above formula for [f*]. 


48 That the wrongdoer has things his own way, escaping punishment or rebuff, is the 
presupposition of the whole discussion. 
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greater pain to those who observe or contemplate what happens to each of 
those concerned?" Would one who views the event in the example 
I used above be more pained at the thought of someone saving his 
skin by causing an innocent man's ruin than at that of his betrayed 
friend's catastrophic misfortune? And if this is to be the question, the 
answer to it is indeterminate.*® Hence Socrates’ argument would be 
stopped dead in its tracks at this point. 

If, on the other hand, we were asking, as [f] would license Socrates 
to ask, " Which represents the greater pain to the directly affected 
person, the villain's success or the victim's disaster?" we would 
certainly be entitled to slant the question the way Socrates does, 
thereby assuring the answer he wants, 7 The latter, of course, would 
be more painful (to the victim) than would the former (to the villain, 
who could hardly be expected to suffer any pain at all)"; and 
Socrates’ argument can then roll on as it does in the text. Let us 
follow its further course. 

This is what it comes to, when excess verbiage is pruned out: 


(1) Doing wrong is not more painful than suffering it (475С2-3: 
this is тїз above, its second question, rephrased affirmatively) 29 
(2) Doing wrong is either more painful or worsc?! than suffering it 
(475€4-75: this is [f] above, suitably rephrased). Ergo 

(3) Doing wrong is worse than suffering it (475c8: follows directly 
from 2, given t). 


Here we have an impeccable inferential sequence. If Polus agrees to 
(1) and (2) he has no option but to grant (3). Has he then been 
refuted? Has it been “demonstrated "?? to him that when one man 
wrongs another what he does is worse for the wrongdoer than it is for 
his victim? Anyone tempted to assent had best take another look at 
(2): we have seen the indeterminateness in “more painful," leaving 
us with the unanswered question, “‘ More painful for whom?” Is the 
other disjunct, “more evil," any more determinate? Does (2) answer 
the question, “ Моге evil for whom?" ? Obviously not. By the same 


49 Both are extremely painful to contemplate. Who is to say which is the more painful of the 
two? In my treatment of this point in 1967, I argued for a stronger answer to the question 
— sc. that the normal viewer is likely to find the wrongful benefit to the miscreant more 
disturbing than the undeserved damage to his victim. I now sce that to press this answer 
against objectors (Guthrie, Santas, Kahn, Mackenzie) would be a waste of time since the 
weaker answer I adopt above is quite sufficient for the only thing that matters in this 
context — the correct analvsis of the Socratic argument. 

50 And stated in a disarmingly conservative way. On the premises Socrates could have said 
not just that successful wrongdoing is not more painful than suffering wrong but that it is 
distinctly less so: all too often not painful at all. 

51 I avoid the translation of “ more evil” Юг kax@ UtrepBaAAov since “evil” is more heavily 
freighted with moral connotations (unintended in this context) than is кокос “bad” in 
Greek. 52 С. 47058. 
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token neither does (3) answer the question, “for whom is doing wrong 
worse than suffering it?" and so long as that question is still 
unanswered in the way it would have to be, to prove Socrates’ great 
thesis, ** worse for the wrongdoer,” Socrates has not advanced an inch 
towards his objective. What he has to prove is that the wrongdoer 
himself — not somebody or other, the victim or the community at 
large - suffers more evil than does his victim, because of his 
wrongdoing. To warrant this conclusion, the premises'in the sequence 
(1,2, 3) would have had to read instead: 


(1*) Doing wrong is not more painful for the wrongdoer than is 
suffering wrong for the victim. 

(2*) Doing wrong is either more painful or worse for the wrongdoer 
than is suffering it for the victim. Ergo. | EE 
(3*) Doing wrong is worse for the wrongdoer than is suffering it for 
the victim. 


Look at the starred propositions, compare them with their unstarred 
counterparts, and ask yourself: Does what Socrates says in the text 
at тїт above warrant the substitution of {1*, 2*} for inch and 
consequently that of (3*) for (3)? The substitution of (1*) for (1) is 
perfectly unproblematic since (1*) is innocuous: who would care to 
dispute it? But what about the next substitution? W hat has been 
offered in T11 to support the claim in (2*) that wrongdoing is more 
painful or worse for the wrongdoer than for the wrong sufferer? Nothing, 
once it is realized that [f], the conclusion іп T11, was itself invalidly 
deduced from its own premises. If to remedy that error we had 
substituted [f*] for [f] it would be transparently clear that TII thus 
amended could offer no support for (2*): its deduction from the 
amended premises would be a flagrant non sequitur. - 
Here then is a thoroughly unsound argument. How account for its 
presence in Plato's text? There are two possibilities. One is that ne 
does not realize that the argument is faulty and puts it into Socrates 
mouth believing that it is correct and sufficient to produce an 
elenctic refutation of Polus' thesis. The other is that, on the contrary, 
Plato understands that the argument is defective and represents 
Socrates as using it nonetheless because it is plausible enough to fool 
Polus and it will be good for Polus to believe that Socrates' thesis is 
true and soundly deduced from true premises. Consider both 
possibilities, inquiring which of the two offers the simplest 
explanation of the presence of the argument in Plato's text. | 
The first focuses on the fact that in this argument Socrates is 
represented as working with elliptical expressions for what he means, 
drawing inferences which are perfectly valid for what is said in this 
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abbreviated form, though invalid for what is meant. If we were to take 
the argument as laid out in the text, тїї, тї? above, and the 
inferential sequence {1, 2,3) above, viewi 


wing the latter in abstraction 
from what the argument is meant to prove, treating its predicates as 
uninterpreted constants in a sentential calculus, we would get a 
logically tight deduction: the conclusion at (3) would follow 
impeccably from its premises, {1,2}. The unsoundness of the 
argument shows up only when we substitute starred for unstarred 
sentences, the unstarred ones being clipped versions of the starred 
ones, the latter adding content which is not warranted by what is 
said in the text, and is critically essential to produce the conclusion 
which establishes Socrates’ thesis. And the plausibility of the 
substitution of starred for unstarred counterparts is extreme, for the 
difference is one which Socrates would have had the strongest 
temptation to regard as only a stylistic matter, not affecting the 
substance of the thought, 

I must emphasize this last point, for no attention has been paid to 
it in discussions of the argument in the literature, For Socrates to say 


1 
е 


© 


(3) when (37) is exactly what he means — using the former as though it 
were merely an abbreviated way of saying the latter?? - із nor 
exceptional. It is what he does throughout the whole of his argument 
with Polus.?* Read through it and see if you can find even a single 
point at which Socrates spells out his great claim in the form of (3*). 
You will not.?? It is always in the abbreviated form of (3), though 
there can be no reasonable doubt that (3*) is what he means: the 
context makes this unambiguously clear, as e.g. in the immediate 
follow-up to the argument: 


53 Cf. the parallel use of abbreviations elsewhere in the Gorgias: & бокеї ауто ("what he 
thinks": at 467A—8 and 468p as a contraction for & бокії аот BéAmioxo Elva 


i" what he 
: tty me a y А : H ‚ i Ree AES DEDE 

thinks best’) and olópevo! BéATiIoV eivai “believing that it is better ) at 468B as a 
contraction for oióuevoi &pewov eivor Riv (believing that it is better for ourselves "у cf 


n. 71 below, and n. 14 їп chap. 8. 
54 He was doing it even before the argument started: already at 46988-9 he is maintaining 

that “doing injustice is the greatest of evils,” which entails that it is a greater evil than 
suffering it (and cf. the back-reference to this passage at 473a4-5: "in the foregoing I said 
that doing injustice is worse than suffering 17); and here the answer to the question 
“greatest of evils for whom?” is unambiguously clear: Socrates is announcing the 
paradoxical thesis that if he had to choose between doing injustice and suffering it himself 
he would prefer the latter 1469С1-27, clearly implying that 7 doing injustice is the greatest 
of evils” is meant to be completed by * for the one who does it.” So it is clear that when the 
phrase used at 47344-5 is picked up again at 47488 to serve as the refutand of our 
argument, “worse” here is meant as a contraction for “worse for the one who does Й than for 
the one who suffers it." 
Only later, when restating what he thinks had been established, does Socrates restate the 
conclusion in a way which makes it unambiguously clear that he takes ЇРЮ to be the 
outcome: “that he who commits injustice is always more miserable than he who suffers it 
(Gel тбу абікобута той &Sioupéveu &ӨА1сотероъ elvan,” ie. that committing injustice is 
always worse for the one who commits Й than is suffering it for the one who suffers it (4798). 


or 
[87] 
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тіз G. 475D4-E1: “Then would you choose the worse and the uglier in 
preference to what is less so?... Would any man?... So I spoke the truth 
when I said that neither I nor you nor any other man would rather do 


э 


injustice than suffer it: for z is worse. 
He asks, “Would you choose the 100756?” and concludes ‘ог it is 
worse"; and here по one could doubt that what he means, duly 
spelled out, would be: “Would you choose what would be worse for 
you tf you were committing the injustice instead of suffertag it???°8 Plato 
evidently feels that the shortened form of the question he puts into 
his text is so clear by itself that it would be superfluous to add all 
those extra words to make it clear. And since he is a master of prose 
style, who are we to tell him he is writing faulty Greek? If he wants 
to treat those extra words as pleonastic, he has a perfect right to do 
so. The omissions would be blameless if they did not trip up his 
reasoning in an unguarded moment, resulting in an error which is 
glaring once it has been pointed out, but so insidious that it went 
unnoticed for two and a half millennia, passing undetected until very 
recently through the hands of many generations of commentators,” 
including some who were particularly sensitive to matters of logic, as 
in the case of A. E. Taylor,?? a learned Platonist who had been 
abreast of developments in modern logic bearing on the analysis of 
arguments in Plato’s text;?? his paraphrase of our argument in the 
Gorgias (pp. 113-14) betrays no suspicion that it falls short of cogency 
at any point. The same thing keeps happening half a century later: 
five years after the publication of Irwin's and Santas’ discussions, 
R. E. Allen’s account of the argument?" regurgitates its fallacy in 
all innocence. 

So this is one way to account for the presence of this rotten 
argument in the noble pages of the Gorgias: Plato's Socrates has 
made a slip. He is human, like the rest of us, and when he uses 
elliptical expressions as counters in a line of reasoning he may be led 
astray, slipping into inferential error. Now let us consider the 


56 Parallel abbreviations are made with the like insouciance elsewhere in the Gorgias: cf. 
n. 52 above. 

I know of only a single honorable exception - the one to which Irwin (1979: 158) calls 
attention ad loc.: George Grote (1865: п 107-10}. He asks the right questions (7 More 
beautiful to whom?” “Greater hurt to whom?" though he does not undertake the 


57 


analysis that would be needed to show in detail how they affect the validity of the. 


reasoning. 

58 1937 (4th edition; first published in 1926, grd edition 1929). 

59 In his “ Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates" (in Philosophical Studies [London, 1934]. 28#.). 
Taylor had transformed the diagnosis of Plato’s Third Man Argument by spotting in it the 
use of “ predicates predicable of themseives,” which Russell had used in his analysis of 
logical paradoxes (Russell, 1933, at pp. 80 апа 10off., of the second edition). 

бо 1984: 204-5. 
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: Е +o 61 
alternative hypothesis." We are to suppose that Socrates is 


represented as well aware of the arguments invalidity, using the 


crooked reasoning nonetheless to fool Polus 9? Charles Kah. 
5 «У 50301 LOS, маг сз Mali argues 


for this thesis with incomparable skill. But he offers no help in 
understanding how such behavior would be consonant with Plato’s 
ад of his master’s character and activity as a philosopher.® 

or certainly Plato does not represent S 1 | 

s ocrates as playing gam 
with Polus: Р 
T14 б, 462с-р: “For the things we are disputing are hardly trivial but 
as one might say, things which to know is noblest, not to know most base. 
For their sum and substance is just this: ; 


to know or not to know who i 
H s ; 3 
happy and who is not." 


Polus has just been 101479 that when this most solemn of all themes 
is in dispute only one mode of refutation counts — the one that will 
“compel "f? him to witness to the truth of the Socratic view which 
identifies the happy man with the virtuous one. Could Socrates be 
represented as saying this while intending to extract that “witness” 
from Polus by tricks? Could we be expected to think of Socrates as 
examining" Polus (i.e. making Polus aware of contradictions in his 
beliefs) and “examining” himself thereby (i.e. allowing Polus the 
fullest opportunity to spot inconsistency in Socrates’ own thinkin 
which had escaped his notice heretofore) — getting results such = 
these by fooling his opponent? Resorting to deception in that 
procedure would be throwing dust in Polus’ eyes, effectively ruining 
whatever hope Socrates might have had of giving to him or gettin 
from him this kind of help. э 
То be sure Polus is represented as a dismal character, leeringly 
envious of the tyrant’s high estate, undeterred by the foul crimes 
through which that success had been won. But would Socrates eee in 
this a good reason for deceiving him? That Polus would not scruple 
to deceive Socrates goes without saying. But would Socrates? He 


61 Its best defense in the scholarly literature is Charles Kahn's discus 
(1983: 87-92). й 
62 I Bad faced that possibility in my carlier, less successful. examination of the argument 
(1967 5 439), and answered it decisively in the negative. Referring to what Socrates says at 
475E—476A, I had remarked: “Tt would have been a mockery of Socrates to put such words 
into his mouth if Plato had not thought them warranted by the facts. So Plato hims If 
misjudged the facts which he depicted.” | i 
63 Kahn speaks of “ the sense of awe before Socrates’ personality” (1983: 116) Plato makes 
* оз feel. How so, if Socrates is portrayed as supporting his great thesis by fraudulent means? 
4 4725-C. He vill be assured of the same thing again at 473E—474B. і | 
65 Cf. &vayxkacefiva: óuoAoyeiv in the retrospective reference to the dialogue with Polus at 


509D—E. Earlier оп (4728) Socrates had taunted Р ili 
509) - ( i olus for failing to "со " hi 
" witness" to Polus thesis. і е 


sion of our passage 
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does not believe in returning harm for harm® - and to deceive Polus 
in this argument would certainly be to harm him by aggravating his 
moral befuddlement, duping him into thinking those delusive 
inferences secure foundation for a tremendous moral truth. How 
could Plato have thought of Socrates as thus breaching his own 
precept and still remembered him, as he does in the closing words of 
the Phaedo, as "Бе wisest and mos! just” of all those he had ever come 
to know? If Plato had thought of Socrates as cheating Polus in this 
argument, he would have been faced with a crisis in his own 
characterization of his teacher.®’ Surely it is simpler to suppose that 
he is himself unaware of the fallacy. 


IV 


Now for another argument in which Socrates has been charged with 
deceit. It occurs in his earlier bout with Polus, which sprawls over 
more than two Stephanus pages of the Gorgias, 46658—468r5.9* 
Evidently thinking that rough treatment is the right way to handle 
this impudent young upstart,*? Socrates explodes a firecracker in his 
face. Conceding that (at the height of their influence) tyrants and 
orators (1) can do as they please in the cities where they hold sway — 
they can contrive, at pleasure, banishment, confiscation of property, 
even death for their enemies - Socrates nonetheless denies (2) that 
they have great power. Can Socrates honestly assert (1) while denying 
(2)? Can he believe that a man whose position in the power- 
structure enables him to do pretty much “аз he pleases” (& бокеї 
ато)" or “whatever seems best to him" (бті àv айтіф б0Ёёту 
BéeATtio Tov eivoi)"! may nonetheless be virtually powerless? Or is this 
a trick to fool Polus? 

First let us note that Socrates’ denial of (2) is not meant to gainsay 
what both he and Polus take to be obvious, well-known, facts.”* Had 


66 Cr. 49c-D; R. 335A-E. 67 Cf. n. 17 above. 

68 A rather messy layout (cf. Canto, 1987: 321, п. 34: “assez chaotique"? in marked contrast 
to the neat and compact argument at 4740-4756 which has just been discussed. Let us bear 
in mind that Plato is simulating a live conversation. When people are arguing on their feet 
not all of their arguments can be expected to come through in apple-pie order. 

69 The difference between the respectful treatment Socrates accords Gorgias and the one he 
adopts when Polus butts in to take Gorgias’ place at 46182 has often been noticed: the 
charge that flattery is endemic in the craft of rhetoric, left implicit in Socrates’ argument 
against Gorgias, becomes bluntly explicit when Polus takes over (463А8-ві). And cf. 
Dodds, 1959: 11 and 221, 249. 79 46745 and B8. 

71 496E:-2, 9-10; 467B3-4): the two expressions are used interchangeably; & бокеї тил is 
treated simply as an abbreviation of & бокеї rivi PéATICTOV Elvan (cf. n. 53 above). 

72 Admittedly, they are subscribing to an absurdly exaggerated opinion of the power of 
orators in the democracies of their day (cf. Grote, 1865: п 145; Irwin, 1979: 138-9; Canto, 
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it been so meant, we would know that the reasoning which led to 
such a conclusion had gone off the rails somewhere or other along 
the line. But Socrates is saying nothing to contradict this 
fact on which he and Polus are agreed. In full view of the enormous 
power which tyrants have to kill, exile, expropriate, and the like, 
Socrates denies that they have “great power.’ Clearly then he is 
using ^ great in a strongly evaluative sense, whose antonym would 
«с РЕД € 33 % = м * 
be not “small, i puny’ but "mean,' “contemptible.” This use of 
great” is made clear in the following exchange: 


T15 б. 4666-11: Socrates: “You said that having great power is good 
for him who hasit.” Polus: “I say so, indeed.” Socrates: “Would you think 
it good if one mindlessly did whatever seemed best to one? Is this what you 
would call ‘having great power’?” Polus: “I would not.” | 


So “great ромег" is to be understood as power in the hands of a 
rational agent, acting rationally. On this too they are in agreement. 
So neither could this be a point at which Polus could be tricked.^? 
Where then could trickery be supposed to occur? 

The only plausible candidate for trickery in the course of the 


argument is the further claim Socrates proceeds to make shortly after 
the exchange in T15: 


do not do what they desire. Refute me!" Polus: * Did you not agree tbat 
they do what seems best to them?” Socrates: “I still do." Polus: “Аге they 
not then doing what they desire (& BoUAovrat)?" Socrates: “This I deny.” 


T16 G. 467в3-9: Socrates: ^I maintain that they {tyrants and orators] 


This is what evokes Polus’ strongest protest (he explodes: ‘Socrates, 
what you say is shocking, monstrous 7), It becomes the pivotal thesis 


1987: 322, п. 43). But this is irrelevant to the analysis of the logical structure of the 
argument and to the estimate of its dona fides, where all that matters is that thev agree on 
that premise and that the agreement is spontancous: bringing that opinion “to the 
discussion, Polus does not need to be argued into it. So pace McTighe, 1984: 218, the 
question of trickery on Socrates’ part cannot arise at this point. ` 

73 utya BUvacbai, 46623-4: 468Е1—4. 

74 Though it could and would if, as McTighe claims (1984: 220). Socrates 
predicated on the view that “ power is always good [my emphasis] " 
it would suffice to impugn Socrates’ bona fides, since we know that he believes the contrary 
isce e.g. Eud. 281D [to be discussed as T28 in chapter 8]: when the use of a non-moral good 
is not guided by moral wisdom, its possession is positively bad). But Socrates argument 
does not need the premise McTighe allows him, and a look at the text will show that he 
does not use it: the “always” in McTighe's reconstruction of the Socratic argument is not 
warranted by what is said in the text at 715 above nor yet at 4681-8. Socrates says 
nothing throughout our whole passage to misrepresent his true position, which is that, like 
all non-moral goods, power could be only conditionally good, hence not alwavs good; if 
used under the wrong conditions it would be evil. і 


argument is 
: if this claim were true 
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on which their disagreement turns. Socrates affirms and Polus denies 
that 


fu A A: vha te Яс 
3; гл пап VVIAO 15 ахі 
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what he desires.*® 


To show Polus that (3) is entirely reasonable Socrates proceeds to 
expound his fundamental doctrine that all our (voluntary) actions 
are done for the sake of “some good” or “the good"? and that, 
consequently, what we desire in each of them is not (just)"" the 
action itself, but the good for whose sake we desire to do it. From this 
he concludes (3), i.e. that if x is Бад"? then while it may seem good 
to us? (else we would not choose to do it), we do not desire to do x. Is 
this a deliberate fallacy? Is it even a fallacy? Socrates’ thought here 
moves over terrain which is treacherous in the extreme. Even with 
what we have learned about its semantic booby-traps from modern 
analytical philosophy, it is hard to traverse it without misspeaking 
ourselves. It would be a wonder if Socrates, without any such 
equipment, were to manage a faultless performance. 

The general sort of fallacy he might be suspected of palming off on 
Polus has been identified’ by present-day philosophers under the 
technical rubric “quantifying in psychological contexts." This 
would be an example of that fallacy at its baldest: 


He desires x; x happens to be у; ergo, he desires 7. 
Compare: 
23 McTighe (1984: 194) paraphrases this proposition as "*doing what опе desires’ must be 


distinguished from ‘doing what seems good to one'." He regards it as а deliberate 
misrepresentation of Socrates’ considered view, injected into the argument to deceive 


Polus. 
76 Cf. ті; and T18 below; also Meno 77E1—7882. In all three passages "good" is to be 
understood, as usual in Plato, as “good for us," “good for the agent" : cf. п. 53. 


A vital qualification which Socrates does not state formally. But that he docs intend it is 
clear at 468с: “ So to slaughter someone or banish him or confiscate his property we do not 
desire just like that." The italicized phrase is Irwin's apt rendering (following Dodds, 
1959: 239) of &rAés otros (much the same in Robin, "comme cela tout simplement") 
— an offhand, imprecise, expression, which, however, is clear enough in context: to desire 
x “just like chat" would be to desire it without reference to the good for whose sake x is 
in fact desired. It is unwarranted to report Socrates as holding that “we don't really want 
x if x is a means to some further end" {зо Irwin, 1979: 141: see further on this additional 
note 8.4). Socrates explicitly affirms the contrary at 46803-4: “but if these things [se. 
things we want for the sake of something else] are advantageous, we do desire them." Irwin 
takes due notice of this statement (1979: 145) and remarks that this is what Socrates should 
hold, but, surprisingly, does not recognize that this is what Socrates does hold. 

78 As before “bad for the agent." 

79 And is thus, in Aristotle's terminology (М.Е. 1113a16ff.), the “apparent” good, which in 
the case of misguided moral judgment is contrary to what is "truly good” (16 кат" 
Apea &yaðóv, a25). 
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Oedipus desires to marry Iocasta; Iocasta happens to be his mother; ergo 
he desires to marry his mother.?? 


comes into view in which the sentence would be plainly true for 
someone who has the information the gods had denied to Oedipus. 
Imagine two palace slaves, A and B, who know the secret of 
Oedipus’ past. A says to B, " My god! Oedipus wants to marry his 
mother!"; if we understand him to mean that Oedipus wants to 
marry the woman who, unbeknown to him, happens to be his mother 
we would see that what he says is perfectly true. And we can then 
imagine B retorting, *By Zeus, no! He does not want to marry his 
mother”; and this too we could take as clearly true if we understood 
it to mean, "Не does not want to marry the woman he believes to be 
his mother. " Is there some simple way of nailing down the feature 
of this situation which makes it perfectly intelligible that the 
identical sentence, * Oedipus wants to marry his mother," can be 
truly affirmed by A and as truly denied by B? | 

Let us coopt the powerful notion, brought into the philosophy of 
mind by Elizabeth Anscombe," оѓ“ desiring under a description ” ;8? 
and let us also adopt the distinction between the “actual” and ‘hie 
“intended " object of desire employed by Santas in his illuminating 
discussion of the Socratic view.** In his example, we see a man who 
we assume, is reaching for the salt-shaker across the table, getting 
hold of the pepper-mill instead. Did he get what he wanted ? Clearly 
no, if he had wanted that object under the description “‘salt-shaker, " 
for then what he got was not the “intended " object of his desire. As 
clearly yes, if, contrary to what we assume, he had wanted that same 
object under the description " pepper-mill," for then the “actual” 
object would be the "intended" one. In Oedipus’ case his mother 
was indeed the “actual” object of his desire to marry Iocasta, but 
not its intended" object: he did not desire to marry Iocasta under 
that description, but under some alternative one, like “that 
enchanting woman," “the adorable Queen who would make me so 


Во І owe the example to McTighe, 1984: 205, who uses it to good effect for his own pur oses 
81 1958: 65. I owe the reference to Santas. He used Anscombe's idea to attack successfully the 
Socratic paradoxes in the chapter on “The Socratic paradoxes” in his book (197 118 
and 316), which reprints with revisions that ground-breaking paper (Philos. Rivas 296 
82 Irwin (1979: 145) makes an excellent application of the parallel notion of оче 
under a description” in his discussion of our passage: “ Socrates’ question, ‘Does А do what 
he wants?', is misleading, since he seems to suggest that it must have a yes-ar-no answer, 
when in fact the answer may be yes when the action is considered under one descri tion 
the agent believed true of it, and no when it is considered under another descripti 3 M 
83 1979: 186-9. ДЕ 
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happy if she consents to be my wife," which does not include the 
phrase “my mother" or any intensionally equivalent one. Though 
A's statement seems the flat negation of B's, both can be true, 
because A's refers to the “actual,” B's to the “intended” object of 
Oedipus’ desire. 

Applying this analysis to the Socratic sentence that struck Polus as 
80 preposterous we may consider if the suspicion of trickery holds up: 
We know that Socrates takes the final object of hunan desire to be 
the good: 


сс 


T17 С.468в7-сб: ‘So it is for the sake of the good that all things are done 
by those who do them... For good things we desire, as you agree; things 
which are neither good пог bad, or things which are bad, we do not desire." 


T18 С. 499E8-9: “Тһе good is the final end (тёЛоѕ) of all actions and for 
its sake everything else should be done." 


So it would be uncontroversial that what Socrates wants to say at (3) 
is that the intended" object of our desire is always something good: 
whatever we may desire, we do so under the description * good.” 
And in the not infrequent cases in which our action is bad he will 
want to say that while our * actual" object of what we desire in that 
action is indeed bad — best though it seemed to us at the time — the 
* intended" опе is the good we pursued, however mistakenly, then, 
as always, in our actions." Putting the new terminology to work let 
us, with its aid, produce an improved version of (3): 


(3*) A man who is doing what seems best to him may not be 


pursuing the “intended” object of his desire. 


This is surely what Socrates wants to sav to Polus.” And if he had 
said it in some such terms as these, making it clear that this is what 
he meant, Polus would have found nothing “monstrous” about the 
thesis. For while he might have been sceptical about the Socratic 


84 McTlighe's interpretation of the Socratic doctrine is viuated by his assumption that 
Socrates’ claim that all men desire the good `“ means that they desire the apparent good” 
(1984: 206 et passim), which McTighe takes to be the “considered view" (216) which Plato 
expounds in every other relevant passage in the corpus. This assumption is false. The 
Socratic claim made in T17 and T18 is, on the contrary, that all men desire the " true" good 
even when it is tragically at variance with what “seems best" to them at the time, i.e. with 
"the apparent good." Though the discrepancy of what "seems good" to us with the 
(“гие”) good which we all desire is not expounded in any of the other passages to which 
McTighe refers (Ly. 216с-220в, Eud. 278E-282A; Pr. 258c-D? it is consistent with all of 
them. Thus at Eud. 281D, it would have been entirely in the spirit of the passage for Plato 
to have said, if this had been to his purpose there, that those non-moral goods which are 
in fact bad for us when our use of them is not guided by " wisdom" seem good to us when 
we so use them and are thus “apparent” goods, though contrary to our “true” good. 

85 We might say that (3*) is the “intended” expression of Socrates’ thought, while (3) is its 
“actual” one. 
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doctrine that we always desire the good, he would have seen that if 
he did grant it for the sake of argument, he would have no reason to 
be shocked by the inference that i£ people do bad things in the belief 
that those things are good, then they are not pursuing the intended 
object of their desire; hence Socrates would have had no reason to 
extract Polus' assent by sophistry. To rephrase (3) as (3*) — i.e. to 
make what Socrates means more perspicuous —is to disarm ihe 
suspicion of trickery. 

| But let us not make this the end of the matter. If Socrates is to be 
given the benefit of Santas’ improved terminology why rest content 
with half-measures, which is all that has been achieved in (3*): what 
we have done there is apply the new terminology to the second 
clause of (3) ~ substituting "pursuing the ‘intended’ object of his 
desire” for “doing what he desires" — leaving the first clause 
“doing what seems best to him," intact. Let us make a more 
thorough job of it. Since “what seems best” to him is the "actual" 
object, let us bring this into our improved version of (3), rewriting 
it accordingly as _ й 


(3**) А тап who is pursuing the “actual ” object of his desire may 
not be pursuing its “intended” object. | 


The misguided agent is now represented as desiring not only the 
good which is the * intended " object of his desire but also the evil which 

seems best to him" and is his desire’s “actual” object. To put into this 
form what Socrates states in the form of (3) would have clarified his 
doctrine not only for Polus’ benefit, but for his own as well, and the 
enhanced insight might well have led to a drastic revision in his 
expression of it. By rephrasing his claim in the form of (3**) instead 
of (3), he would have made it clear to others and to himself that he 
has mo reason to deny that those wicked tyrants and their ilk do desire those 
horrible things – assassination, etc. — which "seem best" to them: 
under their misdescriptions of those actions as “вооа” they most 
P oe desire them. Then Socrates would not have said, as he 

oes say in retrospective refer 5 
Е bs D ence to our passage, that he and Polus 


i С. 509557: |. no one does injustice desiring it (unBévo BouAGuevov 
adixeiv), but all who do injustice do it involuntarily (АХА &kovtas Tous 
Обікобутає тгаутос абікеїм). 186 


86 A ae i ; 3 Д 
= also Meno 7 ДЕ а most instructive passage in which Socrates concludes that * no one 
e evil things” (7846). Santas’ discussion of this passage (1979: 186-7) is excellent so 
ar as it goes. But it fail i in it: ni н i 
inp gore Bu кн 5 КН а trap in it: from the premise “everyone desires good 
a P k SER Й 
ited to infer “no one desires evil things." For once the premise, 
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Or, if he had said this, he would have added, “but to say this is not 
to deny that they do desire it, and do the injustice voluntarily." For 
аз (3* *) shows, Socrates has as good reason to say that unjust men 
do desire to do the evil that they do as that they do not desire it: just 
as those who know Oedipus’ secret have as good reason to say that 
he does not desire to marry his mother, as that he does. If Socrates 
could have reformulated his (3) in some such form asq43**) he would 
have seen good reason to shed its most offensive feature, which is, 
surely, not that we do desire good things — there is no reason to 
object to that?* — but that we never desire the bad things we do when we 
mistake bad for good.?* His famous doctrine that all wrongdoing 15 
involuntary?? would dissolve.?? 

Thus the analysis which shows that Socrates has no reason to fool 
Polus also shows that Socrates has no reason to maintain the thing 
which Polus finds so outrageous, namely, that we do not desirc the 
evil which “seems best" to us when evil is what we do. In clarifying 
his doctrine for Polus’ benefit Socrates would have been himself the 
prime beneficiary of the clarification. It would have prompted him 
to disengage himself from the profoundly misleading dictum that all 
evil-doing is *involuntary," which if literally meant would wreck 
moral responsibility. (Properly understood the Socratic view leaves 
Medea fully responsible for the murders: they were the “actual”, 
though not the “intended,” object of her desire.) It is the sound 
perception that this dictum і5 so misleading and that Socrates would 
be better off without it which makes it so suspect to McTighe and 
motivates his ill-advised claim that Socrates only pretends to hold it so 
as to fool Polus. 


properly disambiguated, following Santas’ own directions, is understood to mean “good 
things are the " intended’ objects of everyone's desire," it offers no ground for denying (or 
even for so much as failing to notice) that bad things are the “actual” objects of some 
people’s desire. 

87 As Santas (1979: 189) observes, this “seems to be one of the most common presuppositions 
made in accounting for human behavior, at any rate in situations of prudential choice.” 
By concentrating on this part of the Socratic position Santas has no difficulty giving the 
whole of it a clean bill of health. 

88 Anyone who doubts the ineptness of this doctrine if literally meant should consider how 
wildly unreasonable is the position into which Socrates would put himself if he were to 
deny that Cleon lusts for power, Medea thirsts for revenge. Saying that the terrible things 
those persons do are done “involuntarily” creates the impression that Socrates really does 
mean to deny they desire to do them ~ an impression which Santas does nothing to correct. 

89 ovdeis &kov duapTaver (n. 26 above), which has so often been taken as one of Socrates’ most 
fundamental doctrines. 

go That is to say, it would become clear that it is not meant to deny that persons may and 
do desire “actual”? objects whose attainment would, unbeknown to them, defeat 
disastrously their desire for the good. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


In my discussion of this and of the preceding argument in the Gorgias 
I have defended Socrates against the imputation of wilfully resorting 
to untruth in order to prevail against a disreputable opponent. To 
do so would have been to frustrate the effort to “search himself?! 
and his interlocutor by the elenctic method. None of the scholars 
who have seriously believed that Socrates employed insincere beliefs 
or consciously fallacious inferences in these and other arguments 
has ever tried to explain how such infidelity to the quest for truth 
could be reconciled with Plato’s conception of Socratic philoso- 
phizing. To be sure, the portrayal of Socrates in the earlier dialogues 
does not represent him as the ideal philosopher pursuing truth in the 
ideal way in which Plato himself came to think, later in life, truth 
should be pursued. In the Theaetetus Plato gives us a glimpse of a 
different, much improved, Socrates, who has laid to rest the demon 
of contentiousness within him.?* Instead ої pouncing on his 
opponent's admissions to confound him, this nobler figure takes it 
upon himself to help his adversary correct and strengthen the 
posiuon Socrates is challenged to refute, so that if the assault on it 
does succeed it will have achieved a demonstration of the intrinsic 
untenability of the targeted position, not of its current defendcr’s 
failure to make the best case for it. 

Not so here in the Gorgias. Throughout the dialogue and most 
particularly in his encounter with Polus the debater is more in 
evidence than the disinterested seeker after truth. Dealing with 
matters which cry aloud for clarification, he does nothing to clarify 
them for his opponents benefit? When that very surprising 
proposition, that tyrants and their ilk, doing what seems best to 
them, actually do what thev do not wish, strikes Polus as a manifest 
absurdity, could not Socrates have done something there and then 
to explain that, startling though it may be on first hearing, that 
Ch, 166c-p [= T4 above]. 

The reproach to Socrates is put into Protagoras! mouth: ‘‘It 15 most unreasonable that one 
who professes a concern for virtue should be constantly guilty of unfairness in argument 
[Cornford's apt rendering of d8ixoUvta Фу тої Adyois BiecreAelv]. Unfairness here consists 
in failing to separate contention from discussion [xcpis рем ds &ywvičóuevos Tas SiatpiBas 
тота, хоріз бе ws Siakeyouevos]. In contention one need not be serious and may trip 
up one’s opponent as much as one can. In discussion one should be serious and help out 
one’s interlocutor and point out to him slips and fallacies which are due to himself or to 


his earlier associations [апа should be kept distinct from the substantive errors of the view 
he is defending] " i Thi. 167£-1684). ғ 

93 We may agree with Klosko (1983: 363-74) that from his interlocutor's point of view 
Socrates’ arguments are “extremely poor,” but not that “Socrates could not help but be 
aware of this" (373). 
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claim is really, when rightly understood, the plain truth in cases in 
which the agents are themselves deceived by what seems to them to 
be, but is not, their best option? Surely he could. But Socrates shows 
no interest in making any move in that direction. He flaunts his 
paradox in Polus’ face, defying him to find anything wrong with it: 


T20 G.467B2: “І deny that they are doing what they wish. Refute me.” 


| ; P ча 
And when Polus sputters in baffled incomprehensión, exclaiming 
that it is shocking, monstrous,” Socrates stonewalls him as before: 


T21 467B11-c2: “Don’t abuse me, peerless Polus... Do you want to 
question? Then show that what I say is false. If not, stand up to 
questioning. " 


With a true artist's reluctance to ingratiate his hero to us, Plato 
wants us to see Socrates as he is - as a man who has a one-track way 
to pursue truth, the method he practices with fierce devotion, 
without making any of those concessions to his opponent’s weakness 
which magnanimity or compassion might dictate. If what we are 
looking for is generosity to a befuddled adversary, Plato makes sure 
that we shall be rebuffed. But as the foregoing interpretation may 
have suggested, Plato makes sure that we shall see Socrates giving 
Polus not less than he deserves. Enforcing on him to the letter the 
rules of dialectical disputation, Socrates leads him relentlessly to 
"bring witness against himself," without ever deliberately mis- 
leading him. If such a scheme as the one depicted in the Gorgias had 
flashed before Plato's eyes when he penned the closing words of the 
Phaedo, he would have seen no reason to qualify the tribute to 
Socrates as " the most just" of all the men he had ever come to know 
in his life. 


Socrates’ commitment to reasoned argument as the final arbiter of 
claims to truth in the moral domain is evident throughout Plato’s 
Socratic dialogues. He refers to it in the deliberation by which he 
justifies to Crito the decision to remain in prison and await 
execution: 


ті Cr. 45B: “Not now for the first time, but always, I am the sort of man 
who is persuaded by nothing in me except the proposition which appears 
to me to be the best when T reason iAoyiGouévo) about it.” 


And yet he is also committed to obeying commands reaching him 
through supernatural channels, When explaining at his trial why the 
state's power of life and death over him could not scare him into 


abandoning the public practice of his philosophy, he declares: 


T2 4р. 33с: “То do this? has been commanded me, as 1 maintain, by the 
god through divinations and through dreams and every other means 


through which divine apportionment has ever commanded anyone to do 
anything. " 


Between these two commitments —on one hand, to follow 
argument wherever it may lead; on the other, to obey divine 
commands conveyed to him through supernatural channels — he sees 
no conflict. He assumes they are in perfect harmony.? Can sense be 
made of this? I want to argue that it can. This will be my first task 
in this chapter. But what concerns me even more is a larger 
objective: to understand Socrates’ conception of religion. So before 


This is a corrected and expanded version of a paper read to the B Club of the Classics 

Faculty in Cambridge in May 1988, published in the Proceedings of the Boston Area 

Colloquium (vol. у, 1989). Parts of it had been included in a Gifford lecture on “Socratic 

Piety” at St. Andrews (1981? and a Townsend Lecture at Cornell (1986). 

2 Le. to “live philosophizing, examining himself and others" (dp. 28z, cited as 5 in chapter 
4. and as T2 in Chapter 5 above; cf. the comment on this text in those chapters. 

3 As they must, since what is " commanded" him by the god in 12 is to engage in the activity 
which pursues the commitment to reason affirmed in T1. 
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closing J shall be returning to the point in the Euthyphro at which the 
search for the definition of piety is sidetracked in that dialogue.* I 
shall push that search a step further in the direction indicated there. 

Let us begin by facing a fact about Socrates which has been so 
embarrassing to modern readers that a long line of Platonic 
scholarship has sought — in the most recent book-length study of the 
Euthyphro? is still seeking - to explain it away: Socratgs’ acceptance 
of the supernatural. I shall waste no time arguing against these 
scholars. The fact they are denying is so firmly attested in our 
principal sources — Plato's and Xenophon's Socratic writings — that 
to cut it out of them would be surgery which kills the patient. If we 
are to use Plato's and Xenophon's testimony about Socrates at all we 
must take it as a brute fact — as a premise fixed for us in history — 
that, far ahead of his time as Socrates is in so many ways, in this part 
of his thought he is a man of his time. He subscribes unquestioningly® 
to the age-old view that side by side with the physical world 
accessible to our senses, there exists another, populated by mysterious 
beings, personal like ourselves, but, unlike ourselves, having the 
power to invade at will the causal order to which our own actions are 
confined, effecting in it changes of incalculable extent’ to cause us 
great benefit, or, were they to choose otherwise, total devastation 
and ruin. How they act upon us we cannot hope to understand. But 
the fact is that they do and their communications to us through 
dreams and oracles is one of the inscrutable ways in which they 
display their power over us. Born into this system of religious belief, 
Socrates, a deeply religious man, could not have shrugged it off.* 
And he could not have reasonably denied it without good reason: 
when a belief pervades the public consensus the burden of justifying 
dissent from it falls upon the dissident. And here his problem would 
be aggravated by the fact that the religious consensus has legal 
sanction. To flout it publicly is an offense against the state punishable 
by death. 


4 At 148-c Euthyphro is told that if he had answered the question he had been askcd at 
1449-10, Socrates would have ^ learned piety [i.e. learned what piety is] °: 7 you came right 
up to the point and turned aside.” Cf. Brickhouse & Smith, 1983: 657-66, at 660. 
By the late Laszlo Versenyi (1982). For effective critique see McPherran, 1985: 292-7. 
In Plato’s Socratic dialogue the gods’ existence and power are never called in question ~ 
not even as an abstract possibility. In the Memorabilia the farthest anyone ever goes in that 
direction is to disbelieve in the power of the gods and their care for men {Aristodemus at 
1.4. Euthydemus at 4.3). For Xenophon's and Plato's Socrates, as for the vast majority of 
Greeks, the gods’ existence is almost as much of a "given" as is that of the phvsical world. 
But by no means infinite extent. In striking contrast to the Hebraic and Christian deity of 
traditional theology, Greek gods are not omnipotent. 
8 Asdid Thucydides, whose thoroughly secularized outlook makes it possible for him to ignore 
it, except as such beliefs affiict the subjects of his narrative. 
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A succession of brilliant thinkers, from Anaximander to Demo- 
critus, had solved this problem with the utmost discretion. From 
their Jew picture of the world they had expunged the supernatural 
my emake of he eee — j| t.S $t 1 ~ + 
quietly, without ever naming it in a critique: the Greek ancestor of 
our word for it was not in their vocabulary® and they did not need 
to invent it in order to obliterate its referent. They did the job in 
attending to their own business of physiologia, “ science of nature," by 
so expanding the concept of nature as to make nature encompass all 
there is,'? thereby creating а new conception of the universe as a 
cosmos, a realm of all-encompassing, "necessary " order whose 
regularities cannot be breached by interventionist entities outside it 
because outside it there is nothing.’” What room is there for god or 
gods in this new map of what there is? For supernatural gods there 
is none. For natural ones there is ample room - for gods existing not 
beyond nature, but in it. Not all of the physzologot preserve deity 
under this name, for their world-picture is crafted to meet primarily 
scientific, not religious, needs; in principle they could complete it 
without any reference to god or gods. But they are not antireligious. 
Their temper is not that of the village atheist. When they postulate 
a cosmic intelligence to account for the intelligible order of their 
cosmos, most of them call it god." So did Xenophanes, Heraclitus, 
and Diogenes of Apollonia, though not Anaxagoras:!? in none of his 
fragments is the ordering mind which creates the world termed 
* god." 

Thus in Ionian physiologia the existence of a being bearing that 
name becomes optional. What is mandatory is only that to have a 
place in the real world deity must be naturalized and thereby 
rationalized, associated with the orderliness of nature, not with 
breaches of its order, as it continued to be for the vast majority of 
Greeks. Even someone as enlightened as Herodotus was content to 


9 Urrepouaikós is a late, Neoplatonic, concoction. As 1 have pointed out elsewhere (1975: 20° 
"the demolition of the supernatural is accomplished [in Ionian pAysiologia] without a single 
word about the victim. ” Й i 

10 This assumption is built into the very phrase by which they commonly designate their 
subject-matter: “the all" or “all things.” Cf. the Word-Index in Diels-Kranz, 1952 
(hereafter "DK", sv. TÒ ттёу, тё ттаута, expanded into “the nature ofall things " (й ay 
тбутоу фусіс), in Xenophon, Mem. 1.1.11 ‘quoted in part in тб below? and LLIA. 

11 Cf. the Word-Index in DK, se. àv&ykn: and cf. “necessary [causes] " 
description of “what the experts call ‘cosmos’” at тб below. 

12 For parallel accounts of the destructive impact of natural philosophy on the traditional 
religious world-view see "7 Die Wirkung der Naturphilosophie " in Gigon, 1959: 51-9; and 
“The displacements of mythology” in Lloyd, 1987b: 1-49. | і 

13 Nor yet Anaximander, the true founder of Ionian pAystologia, though this is controversial: 
cf. Vlastos, 1952: 97íT., at 113; conira Jaeger, 1947: 29ff. and 2038. | 


іп Xenophon's 
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minimize supernatural intervention in history without excluding it 


overwhelmed the Persian army at Potidaea he endorses the local 
belief that it was caused by Poseidon punishing the invaders for 
desecrating his shrine.!* Should we ever forget how tiny is the band 
of intellectuals who accept im ioto the point of view of the physiologoz, 
we should recall what happened on the plain of Syracuse on August 
27, 413 B.C. When immediate evacuation of the Athenlan forces had 
become imperative, and the departure had been decided by Nicias, 
their commanding general, the full moon was eclipsed, whereupon, 
writes Thucydides, 


T3 Thuc. 7.50.4: The mass of the Athenians was greatly moved and 
called upon the generals to remain... And Nicias, who was rather too given 
to divination and the like, refused to even discuss the question of the 
departure until 27 days had passed, as the diviners prescribed. 


Remain they did, with the result that Nicias’ army was wiped out. 

From Plato's Laches we learn that Nicias knew Socrates well? and 
had been influenced by his moral teaching: in that dialogue Nicias 
is made the champion of the Socratic definition of courage. Nicias 
could not have acted as he did at Syracuse if his teacher had been 
Anaxagoras instead. That influence would have swept the super- 
naturalist view of eclipses clean out of his mind.!* His association 
with Socrates had left it in place." And we can see why. The way the 
new “‘science of nature" had opened up out of that whole morass of 
superstition Socrates could not have taught to his companions 
because he had not found it himself.'8 From the investigations of the 


14 8.129.3: "in mv opinion at any rate, they [sc. the Potidaeans| speak well in saving that this 
was the cause." For other examples see Lloyd. 1979: 30, nn. 102—3. 


15 Note especially La. 187р-188с: he had evidently known at close quarters the power of- 


Socrates’ elenchus to “examine” the life, no less than the beliefs, of his interlocutors: cf. 
Vlastos, 1983a: 37. Cf. also La. 200c-D ‘cited as тїї in additional note 1.1). 

16 As it did for Pericles: through his association with Anaxagoras, says Plutarch (Life of 
Pericles 6), he “was made superior to the fearful amazement which superstition produces 
on those who are ignorant of the causes of events in the upper regions.” 

17 Not that Socrates would have approved Nicias’ decision to follow the advice of the diviners 
in defiance of military prudence. In the Laches (198Е-199А) Socrates reminds his 
interlocutors that the law requires the diviner to obey the general, not the general the 
diviner. Thucydides ‘7.48.4: cf. Connor, 1984: 237. enables us to recognize the moral 
weakness which left Nicias vulnerable to the promptings of superstition at the fatal 
moment. 

18 It is, therefore, a gross error to think of Socrates as a “typical representative of the Greek 
Enlightenment" (Joël, 1921: 759). As we know from the case of Pericles and Euripides, it 
is to natural philosophers. like Anaxagoras, that the partisans of the Enlightenment would 
look for leadership. Nor is it right to think of Socrates as “the intellectual leader of 
Athenian intellectuals” “Maier, 1913: 463). Certainly Plato does not so picture him: in his 
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physiologot he had stood aloof.*® Putting all his energies into ethical 


inquirv,?? he took no more interest in natur 


1 hilaga 
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philosophy than іп 

metaphysics, epistemology, ontology, or any other branch of 

investigation that falls outside the domain of moral philosophy, 
To be sure, it was bruited about that he pursued phystologia in 


private?! and Aristophanes made immortal comedy of the canard. 
But our most reliable sources leave no doubt that the talk is 
groundless. Aristotle is so sure of this that he disposes of the matter 
in a parenthetic clause: 


та"? Aristotle, Metaph. 987b1-2: But Socrates, occupying himself with 
ethical questions, and not at all with nature as a whole (Tis óÀns qUosos)... 


In Plato’s Apology Socrates repudiates as slander the Aristophanic 
caricature of the man in a basket up in the air scanning the skies. 


T5 Plato, Ар. 19с: 7" Of such things І know nothing. great or small. Not 
that I would speak disparagingly of such science, if anyone really has it... 
But the fact is, О Athenians, that I have no share in it." 


Xenophon, with his proneness to apologetic overkill?? pulls out all 
the stops to clear Socrates of the suspicion of having been a crypto- 


physiologos, representing him as scornfully hostile towards natural 
inquiry: 


тб Mem. 1.1.11: Nor did he discourse, like most others, about the nature 
of the universe, investigating what the experts call “cosmos” and through 
what necessary causes each of the celestial occurrences are generated. Those 
who did so he showed up as idiots ?* 


Protagoras the great sophist compliments Socrates on his future promise. not on his present 
achievement: “I would not be surprised if vou were to become highly distinguished for 
wisdom" (3б1к). 7 
19 Which is not to say that he was scornful of it, as Xenophon would have us believe (тб 
below}. In Plato's Apology Socrates expressly repudiates that sentiment ir5 below). This is 
one of several cases icf. de Strycker, 1950: 199ff. passim) in which, faced with a conflict 
between Xenophon's and Plato's testimony, we have good reason to prefer Plato's: he is 
Jess prone than Xenophon to tailor his representation of Socrates to apologetic ends ‘cf. п. 
23 below. 20 Cf. Thesis 14 in chapter 2. 
In Aristophanes’ comedy he teaches behind well-guarded gates. At his trial (Ap. 19B-D 
Socrates appeals to members of the jury {which was bound to contain many men of his own 
age or even older) to speak up if any of them has ever heard him discuss such things, 
confident that no опе has. Burnet (1914, in his note to 1904) cites parallels from Andocides 
and Demosthenes which show that such an appeal would not be out of line with Athenian 
judicial procedure. 22 T9 in chapter 3. 
23 For the strongly apologetic animus of the Memorabilia, which determines even the form of 
its construction, see Erbse, 1961: 17ff. 
24 Mem. 1.1.1. In his account of Socrates’ attitude to astronomy (Mem. 4-7-4-7) Xenophon 
makes Socrates side with the obscurantists, warning his associates that “he who ponders 
such things risks going mad like Anaxagoras." 
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Thus from Xenophon no less than Plato and Aristotle, we get good 
reason for withholding credence from the representation of Socrates 
in the Memorabilia? as а dabbler in teleological cosmology in the 
style of Diogenes of Apollonia, producing a physico-theological 
argument for divine providence predicated on the man-serving 
order of a variety of natural phenomena, from the structure of the 
human organism to the solstitial motions of the зип.?? Cosmological 
argument for the existence of god is cosmologists’ Business. Why 
should Socrates produce such argument when cosmology is none of 
his? 

To be sure, Socrates could hardly insulate his religious faith from 
the formidable energies of his critical intellect. But to find scope for 
these in his conception of the gods he would not need to desert moral 
inquiry for physics and metaphysics. He could require his gods to 
meet not metaphysical but ethical standards. The Ionians had 
rationalized deity by making it natural. From within the super- 
naturalist framework which they reject, Socrates makes a parallel 
move: he rationalizes the gods by making them moral. His gods can 
be both supernatural and rational so long as they are rationally moral. This, 
Isubmit, is his program. Given his obsessive concentration on ethics, 
a natural theology he could not have produced. But he could, and did, 
produce a moral theology, investigating the concept of god no further 
than is needed to bring it into line with his ethical views, deriving 
from his new vision of human goodness norms binding on the gods 
themselves. 

Here is the first of the “outlines of theology, ° тото GeoAoytas as 
Plato calls them, in book 1 of the Republic: 


ту R. n, 3798: "Is not god truly good, and must he not Бе so 
described ? ... 

“Апа surely nothing good сап be harmful?... And what is not harmful 
does not harm? ... And what does not harm does no evil? ... And what does 
25 1.4.1ff. (dialogue with Aristodemus}; 4.3.3ff. (dialogue with Euthydemus?. 

26 As Jaeger (1947: 167 and notes) has pointed out, the arguments for the natural theology 


which Xenophon here attributes to Socrates " are undoubtedly not Xenophon's own." 
Following Theiler (1925: 18117, Jaeger suggests that the source is Diogenes of Apollonia. 
In accepting the suggestion (pace Vlastos, 1952: n. 84) we should heed Theiler's caveat 
(1925: 168) against reading into that source Xenophon’s own naively anthropocentric 
theodicy: there is no indication in Diogenes (DK B3) that the imposition of " measures" 
on celestial motions was made for man’s benefit. Xenophon, producing his natural 
theodicy ad hoc in the interests of piety, is all too likely to have used borrowings from 
Diogenes for edifving purposes of his own. The axiomatic faith of the cosmologists in the 
unexceptionableness of the order of nature is alien to Xenophon's thought. He is as likely 
to see evidences of the gods’ care for men in providential breaches of the natural order as 
in its maintenance for man’s benefit: he believes (Mem. 1.4.15) that the gods send 
“portents” (тёрата) to enable men to foretell future events through the practice of 
divination. 
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no evil could not be the cause of any evil?... And is not the good 


beneficent?... Hence the cause of well-being?... 


“So god cannot be ihe cause of ali things, but оту of good things; of evil things 


he 15 not the cause???" ... 


I have italicized the final step in this sequence of inferences, the 


: .28 "M 
crucial one:™ god cannot be the cause of everything in the life of 


ast От 


men, but only of the good things in it. God's causation of those good 
things Socrates makes no effort to explain. Only the boldest of 
metaphysicians could have tried to excogitate how a supernatural 
being may produce any changes, good or bad, in the natural order. 
Socrates, no metaphysician, sticking to his own last, the moralist’s 

taking the fact of such causation for granted, is content to do no ase 
than clamp on it moral constraints, reasoning that since god is good, 
he can only cause good, never evil.?? | 


But why should god be credited with such unexceptionable 


beneficence? Is it because of the superlative wisdom which 


Socrates, 


B0 : Re | 
in common with traditional Greek sentiment,*! ascribes 


to the gods? No, not just because of that. To allow one’s gods 


27 
2: 


30 


This comes from a passage in book n of the Republic where Plato lays down the first of the 
articles of theology to which all references to the gods by the poets should conform. What 
is presented here in a dialogue of Plato's middle period is pure Socratic heritage employing 
no premises foreign to the thought of the earlier dialogues. Only after this first т\тто$ Өеолоуісѕ has 
been staked out, does Plato make Socrates go beyond it (380p{f.), introducing the en. 
distinctively Platonic, metaphysical premise that gods cannot change, because this would 
involve “departure from their own form ” .380р; cf. Ti. зов; Cra. 4398), deriving from this 
the conclusion that gods cannot lie, since this would involve them in change. | 
Reiterated for emphasis at 379С2-7: "thus, since god is good, he is not the cause of all 
things that happen to human beings, as the many зау, but of few of these: of manv of them 
he is not the cause.” I italicize the phrase in which Plato highlights the great novelty in 
Socratic theology bv setting it off in defiant contrast to what is commonly believed, just as 
he highlights the great novelty in Socratic morality. the rejection of the lex talionts, by 
representing it as held in lonely opposition to the common view: it is not just to do evil to 
those who have done evil to us, “as the many believe" (Cri. 49D.. ` 

Of this cardinal feature of Socratic theology, which would obliterate the whole of t} 
apotropaic aspect of Greek religion, there is not a word in Xenophon, understandably so 
for there is no place for it in the conception of piety he ascribes to Socrates, which departs 
no further from vulgar notions than to teach that 7 modest sacrifices from persons of modest 
means are no less acceptable to the gods than frequent and lavish ones from those who hav е 
great possessions" and "the greater the piety of the giver the greater is god’s pleasure 
in the gift" (Mem. 1.3.33, but still adheres to the do ut des rationale of sacrificing (cf. Мет 
4-3-17, quoted in additional note 6.3 below}, as also to the conventional belief that the gods 
"have power to do beth good and єси“ ¢ Мет. 1.4.16). Ep 
Ap. 234—B. When Socrates discovers the true meaning of the oracle Chaerephon had 
received at Delphi he sees that compared with the divine wisdom man's “is worth little or 
nothing. 7 In che Hippias Major (2898) Socrates endorses the saving of Heraclitus that “the 
wisest man is to god as an ape is to a тап”; cf. Charles Kahn's gloss (1979: 183-5! on this 
fragment (по. 68 in his book:. | 

Even subordinate divinities, like the Muses, are credited with cognitive powers vastly 
superior to the human (/liad 2.485-6: " You are goddesses, you are present, you know 
everything," whereas what men know is only xA&os (‘hearsay’); divine beings are 
privileged with that perfectly “clear” insight {сафтона) which is denied 
(Alemaeon, DK 24 ві). 


пе 


to man 
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infinitely potent intellect is not of itself to allow them flawlessly 
moral will. Ii may only lead one io conclude, wiil Heraclitus, that 
god transcends the difference between good and evil? and, with 
Aristotle, that to ascribe moral attributes to god is to demean him.?? 
Why should Socrates reach the opposite conclusion? Because, I 
suggest, for him the highest form of wisdom is not theoretical, but 
practical. And it is of the essence of his rationalist program in 
theology to assume that the entailment of virtue by “wisdom binds 
gods no less than men.?? He could not have tolerated a double- 
standard morality,?* one for men, another for the gods: this would 
have perpetuated the old irrationalism. If Socrates is to rationalize 
the moral universe as relentlessly as the Ionian physiologoi had 
rationalized the phvsical universe when they made a cosmos out of 
it, he would have to match in the moral domain their unstated 
axiom that the regularities discernible in terrestrial events hold for 
all events everywhere: if fire radiates heat and light in our fireplace, 
it must do the same in the remotest star, and the bigger the fire, the 
greater the heat and the brighter the light that it would have to 
generate. 

To be sure, Socrates never states the moral analogue of this axiom. 
Do we know that he would stand by it? Would he want to say that 
principles discoverable by elenctic argument on the streets of Athens 
will be universally valid, holding for all moral agents, even if they are 


32 DK 22 B102: “For god all things are beautiful and good and just, but mcn have thought 
some things unjust, others just." Of all the Presocratics it is Nenophanes who might be 
credited with “‘moralizing divinity“ ‘cf. Vlastos, 1952: 97f.. at 116;. Certainly none 
protested more strongly the immorality imputed to the gods in traditional belief ЮК. 21 B11 
and 812}. But this is dictated by his protest against anthropomorphism (DK 523 and its 
immediate sequels in Clement, DK B14 and ві3), not by the ascription of a specifically 
moral will to god as in Socrates’ premise at ту (&yaBos 6 ye Beds TH дут: тє kai Aexréov 
ойто, 37981). I must. therefore, demur at the suggestion ‘Flashar, 1958: 109, n. 2) that 
the TUTO! GeoAoyias expounded in Rep. 3794-383c “have been taken over from 
Xenophanes.” This first титтоб certainly has not, and whether even the second has is 
doubtful: there is appreciable difference between the denial of motion to god in 
Xenophanes (в 26; and the denial of “departing from his own form" (tis єсутоб iSeas 
exBatveiv? in Plato: Xenophanes builds on a cosmological premise, Plato on a metaphysical 
one. 

33 Nic. Eth. 1178Ь8: holding that 7 perfect happiness" (v&Aeia вубстроміє, could only consist 
of purelv theorctical activitv, he infers that we would make the gods "ridiculous" if we 
imputed to them actions to which moral predicates apply. 

34 Aforal wisdom is clearly what he has in view in the doctrine that all the virtues "are" 
wisdom (Pr. 361B; cf. Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1145b23, Eud. Eth. 1215b1; Magna Mor. 
1182b15). So if god's wisdom is perfect (п. 31 above) so must his virtue be. 

35 This would follow from the unrestricted generality of the principle that “form is 
everywhere the same" (тато паутаҳой #1805 ёстіу, Meno 72D}. And cf. the next note. 

36 His search for definitions is predicated on the assumption that if any moral character F is 
correctly defined the definiens will apply to every action characterizable as F (сб. Eu. 5p: “Is 
not piety the same as itself in every action? ^. 


, 
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gods? There is evidence in the Euthyphro that he would. He asks 
there: 


то Dao raa. EET Le. 1 221 PS S 
TS Би. 10A: is piety loved by the gods because it is piety? Or is it piety 
because the gods love it?" | 


He is ргессіно Бура з 1 А "e 
iie is pressing Euthyphro to agree that the essence of piety — its 


rationally discoverable nature — has no dependence on the fact that 
the gods happen to love it.” So he is assuming that what piety zs 
depends no more on what they, or anyone else, feel about it, than 
does the nature of fire depend on what anyone, god or man, happens 
to think that fire is. Piety, and by the same token, every other virtue, 
has an essence of its own which is as normative for the gods as it is 
for us: it determines what virtue is in their case as strictly as it does 
in ours. Thus Socrates would reason that if knowledge of good and 
evil entails moral goodness in a man it would entail the same in a 
god. And since the god’s wisdom surpasses greatly that of the wisest 
man, god's goodness must surpass no less greatly that of the most 
virtuous man. And since he holds that goodness in a man can never 
cause evil to anyone,?* he is bound to hold that а fortiori neither can 
goodness in a god: since god can only be good, never evil, god can 
only cause good. can never be the cause of evil to anyone, man Or 
god. | | 

То heirs of the Hebraic and Christian traditions this will hardly 
seem a bold conclusion. For those bred on Greek beliefs about the 
gods it would be shattering. It would obliterate that whole range of 
divine activity which torments and destroys the innocent no less than 
the guilty, as careless of the moral havoc it creates, as is, for instance. 
Hera in Greek traditional belief, who persecutes Heracles relentlessly 
throughout his life beginning with infancy, when she sends snakes to 
finish his life almost before it has started, and so on repeatedly 
thereafier unul the day of his death, when she dispatches Lyssa, the 
divinity of madness, to unhinge his mind so that he murders his own 
wife and children in a fit of insanity — all this simply because 
Heracles had been the offspring of one of her consort’s numerous 
infidelities: the calamitics she contrives for Zeus’s bastard is one of 
the ae in which she makes the son pay for his father’s offenses to 
пег." It would be hard to find a human female acting more viciously 
37 СЕ Crombie, 1962: 209-10; Taylor, 1929: 151-2: Cohen, 1971: 158-76. 
38 R. 3354: "Is harming anyone, be he friend or not, the function (yov! of the just man 

or of his opposite, the unjust?" This is a crucial premise for his rejection of the lex talionis 


in the Crito: to return harm for harm is unjust, because “to harm a human being is no 
different from being unjust to him" (Cr. 49C}. 


39 I take the example from Lefkowitz, 1989a. She argues forcefully that such conduct Бу 
divine beings is portrayed in Euripides’ plays not because the poet is “trying to get his 
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than this goddess does in the myths.*? What would be left of her and 
of the other Olympians if they were required to observe the stringent 
norms of Socratic virtue which require every moral agent, human or 
divine, to act only to cause good to others, never evil, regardless of 
provocation? Required to meet these austere standards, the city's 


gods would have become unrecognizable. Their ethical trans- 


formation would be tantamount to the destruction qf the old gods, 
the creation of new ones - which is precisely what Socrates takes to 
be the sum and substance of the accusation at his trial: 


тд Eu. 2B ‘‘They say I am a god-maker. For disbelieving in the old gods?! 
and producing new ones Meletus has brought this indictment against 


9242 


me. 


Fully supernatural though they are, Socrates’ gods could still strike 
his pious contemporaries as rationalist fabrications, ersalz-gods, as 
different from the ancient divinities of the cult as are the nature-gods 
worshipped in the godless Thinkery of the Aristophanic caricature. 

Socrates could hardly have moved so far from the ancestral faith 
unless he had adhered uncompromisingly to the authority of reason, 
brooking no rival source of knowledge on any matter whatsoever, 


audiences to question the gods’ traditional nature, but because increased fears and 
resentments expressed by the characters are an aspect of Euripides’ celebrated realism." 

40 Another example from Euripides: because Hippolytus had provoked Aphrodite’s enmity 
she destroys not only him but two third parties as well, Phaedra and Theseus, who had done 
no wrong whatever and had caused her no offense. In comments on my paper Professor 
Lefkowitz observed that in so acting the goddess “is playing by well-established rules" 
because “when there are many gods all should be honoured." But (Ais rule is far too 
general. To fit the case the rule would have to be that a god or goddess offended by a 
mortal may destroy, along with him, innocent persons who had no hand in the offending 
action. Could there be a rule more obnoxious to the Greek, no less than our own, sense of 
decency? 

41 Le. the gods of the public cult ;^ the gods of the state”) in whose existence he disbelieves 
according to the formal indictment (4). 248; Xenophon, Мет. 1.1.15. Not once in Plato's 
Apology does Socrates plead innocent to this charge: that he believes in gods he makcs clear 
enough; that he believes in the gods 2/ the state he never says, as he docs in Xenophon to 
rebut the charge (Мет, 1.1.2; Ар. 11 and 24). Here, as elsewhere icf. п. то above, when 
Xenophon’s testimony conflicts with Plato’s we would be wise to belicve Plato rather than 
Xenophon, whose Socrates, a model of conventional piety (' most conspicuous of men” in 
cult-service to the gods of the state. Мет. 1.2.64), would never have been prosecuted for 
impiety in the first place and, if he had been, would have had no trouble reassuring the 
jury (which was bound to be as heavily weighted on the traditionalist side as the mass of 
the army at Syracuse was weighted on the traditionalist view of eclipses: cf. T3 above: that 
in the abundance of his sacrifices the piety of his life compared favorably with theirs. 

42 And cf. his subsequent remark : Eu. ба), Isn't this why I am being prosecuted — because 
when such things are said about the gods [tales of savage strife between them]. I find them 
hard to stomach?” Socrates would know that he was not alone in objecting to such tales 
(Euripides, for example, puts the objection in the mouth of Heracles, Hera’s victim (Her. 
Fur. 1340-6). What would be held against him, Socrates thinks, is that by pressing such 
objections in his teaching he undermines traditionalist faith (“the Athenians don't mind 
anyone they think clever, so long as he does not teach his wisdom; but if they think he 
makes others like himself, they get angry," Eu. 3c7-D1). 
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about the gods no less than about anything else. How could he have 


done so while helieving aswecsawiin то ahnawe that naransan ЇЙ ла БЛ 
Qo ТТ Ue 9X9 v ase ш Ne, uatr COMMUNIC aATIVIIS 


from gods come regularly through extra-rational channels — 


moment ago, he shares the common Greek view that god’s wisdom 
is vastly superior to man’s,’ we would have to conclude that he 
would look to the intimations of his daimonion as a source of moral 
knowledge apart from reason and superior to it, yielding the 
certainty which is conspicuously lacking in the findings of his elenctic 
searches.?? I want to argue that, however plausible it may seem on 
first encounter, such a view is unsupportable by textual evidence and 
is in fact inconsistent with that evidence. 

First let us look at the way Socrates views those dreams of his 
which he construes as divine monitions. Consider the one in the 
Phaedo (60E-615):*' He says that he had “often” had a dream 
"urging" and "commanding" him to “make music 738 and that 
formerly he had assumed (uTreAaBov) that this meant he should be 
doing philosophy “since philosophy is the highest music” (бід), but 
that now in prison it has occurred to him that what the dream has 
been enjoining on him is 7 to make music in the popular sense of the 
word” (біл), і.е. to versify. So it has now “seemed” (Ебобє) to him 
43 On Socrates’ daimonion see additional note 6.1. 


44 He does not specify the further means, to which he refers at T2 above by the phrase 
EAD тротгоо COTTED Tis TOTE KAI GAAT esla polpa «уӨрсотгоо каї отой 
ut we st 


kai 
ed v ттрооётобе Treat ten, 
we should note that he never attaches such significance to any of the extraordinary 
physical events which the Greeks consider “portents” /tépata: cf. Xenophon, Мет. 1.4 15 
: 2 р : : S T, OLEO 
d in n. 26 above: - unusual occurrences of lightning, thunder, earthquakes, floods 
ў А і : е £ > | 
plagues, famine, eclipses, and the like - which figure so prominently as “signs” from the 
gods in the traditional religious view of the world ifor examples see Vlastos 1975 111—13%; 
- i an Ae ok ato’s earli i ; ife , ee 
as І remarked above, in Plato's earlier dialogues Socrates never alludes to anything of that 
sort as a divine "sign." 45 Cf. n. 30 above í і 
In chapter 4 ‘as a л td 5: 7 ; ml 
] ри r4 as also previously in 1985: tff., at 17-18 et passim? I stressed the shortfall in 
certainty in what Socrates expects to find through elenctic searching. 
47 The passage is embedded in the piece of Socratic biography which introduces the 
philosophical argument of the dialogue: cf. ch. 1, п. 44. 
8 The dream “urging” К ing" <6 о iw) J 
4 ream "urging" and "commanding" (біда, то Руйтуюу ETIKEAEUEW, 6ra, 
простатої то вуотуоу: аге, of course, contractions: it is the god that does the ' 


46 


“urging” 


and “commanding” through the dream (cf. Ар. 3305-6). Nonetheless it is significant that 
in Plato {less so in Xenophon? Socrates avoids as much as possible locutions which would 


suggest that god speaks to him, instead of merely giving him signs whose interpretation is 
left to him. 
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that “it would be safer not to depart [from life] before fulfilling a 
sacred duty (пріу бфостосасвої) by composing verses in obedieuce 
to the dream." The words he uses - “І assumed " in the first case, “it 
has seemed to me" in the second - are not those he would have 
chosen for knowledge-claims.*® From what he relates and from the 
language he uses in relating it we can infer that he thinks of the dream 
as conveying to him a sign from the god susceptible of alternative 
interpretations, the choice between them left entirely to his own 
good sense.?? | 

That he thinks of oracles too in the same way we can tell from his 
conception of divination. Though he never expounds this directly, 
we can reconstruct it from the theory of poetic inspiration which he 
develops with great gusto in the /on,?' alluding to it also in the 
Apology.?? In the epic the poet had claimed confidently that he puts 
into his verse knowledge imparted to him - “breathed into him `“ 
— Бу his divine mentor.?! To this claim Socrates responds with a 
characteristic ploy. His reply 15, in effect: " Yes, what the inspired 
poet puts into his poem is a wonderful, god-given thing; but "nt 
knowledge — it can't be knowledge for it is mindless. “° The poets claim 
to be the direct beneficiary of divine prompting, Socrates accepts; he 
allows it at its strongest, conceding that at the moment of inspiration 
the poet is évOeos, "has god in him’: he is ~“ god-possessed 
(Karexóuevos).?9 But the very form in which Socrates allows inspired 
poetry a superhuman source, debunks its claim to constitute 
knowledge :?* 


49 Socrates uses similar language in relating an occurrence of his “divine sign” in Phdr. 
і 2428-0: "When I was about to cross the гіхег... у customary divine sign came to 
me...and Z thought I heard a voice (Фазуту toa бкойсоп), forbidding me to lcave the spot 
until I had made atonement for some sin to god. Well, 1 am a seer /u&vris: — not a very 
good one but, like a poor reader. good enough for my own purposes." | f 
50 The same is true in the case of the dream recounted more briefly in the Crito: it too, like 
the first dream in the Phaedo, employs allegory: in the verse of the Iliad (9.363! which 
foretells Achilles’ death Socrates reads a prophecy of his own death; and here too he speaks 
only of " belief" or “seeming” ;£86kei, 44410; 05 уё pol бокеї, дв). | : 
Sec additional note 6.2 on the Jon below. 52 TlO below. 53 Hesiod, 77. 31ff. 
For references see Dodds, 1951: 80-2 and notes. : | "MNA 
The Greek word comes through the translations feebly as "inspired," losing its literal force 
(for which see e.g. Burkert, 1985: 109-11: he takes entheos to mean “within is a god™:: 
Similarly weakened in translation is ёу@ошозб боо, “ to be inspired or possessed by a god, to 
be in ecstasy” ‘LSJ, s.c); when &v6ovciacuós is anglicized as “enthusiasm” it becomes 
“ardent zeal” (0 Є.Д); “frenzy” might come closer to its force, . 
56 The poets are described аз 7 possessed by the god” KOTEXOHEVOL: 53327. 5344374 and E5). 
"possessed [by the вод)" fkatexópevoi, 53444 and 5); it is said that they Baxyevovor 
(“speak or act like one frenzy-stricken," LSJ, s.v. Рекуєусо). 4 A 
And most particularly, the supposed knowledge which had made Homer ' the educator о 
Hellas," widely thought to deserve “to be constantly studied as a guide by which to 
regulate our whole life” (А. бобе, Cornford's tr.; cf. Verdenius, 1943: 233ff. at 248). 
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TIO Ap. 228-c: “Isoon perceived that й is not through knowledge that poets 
produce their poems but through a sort of inborn gift?’ and in a state of 
inspiration,®® like the diviners and soothsayers, who also speak many 


сак Many 


admirable things but know nothing of the things about which they Speak, "9? 


In Socrates’ view the effect of the god's 


toftheg ntry into the poet is to drive 


e 

out the poet's mind: when the god is in him the poet is “out of his 
mind,” ёкфрооу,ё! or “intelligence is no longer present in him”? ;$? so 
he may find himself saying many things which are admirable (TTOAAG 
Kai кол&)% and true*! without knowing what he is saying. Thus to 
think of the poet as a recipient of divine revelation, i.c. as the 
beneficiary of “disclosure of knowledge”? to him by the god, would 
be to contradict Socrates’ description of him as "speaking while 
knowing nothing of what he speaks": one who “has no knowledge of 
what one speaks" cannot have been been given knowledge.** 


That this mediumistic theory of inspired poetry Socrates would 


apply also to divination follows directly from the fact that he regards 
divination as the theory's primary field of application: it is because 
he is 2ке the diviner®’ that the inspired poet is “ош of his mind” and 


58 


бо 


66 


QUct тил, “by a kind of native disposition" Allen}, “some inborn talent” «Стибе), Cf. 
Burnet, 1924: note on 10. 2201: “The word is used here in the sense in which it is opposed 
to habituation and instruction. It is the gua which Pindar (Ql. 2.24) Opposes to the 
ineffectual efforts of pocts who have been taught, and is іп fact ^ genius? in the proper sense 
of the мога.” 59 &v8cuciálovres. Cf. additional note 6.1. 

їсасту бё ойёёу dv Atyouci: "know nothing of the things they speak" Меп); speak 
"without understanding of what they say" ‘Grube’. The same phrase is applied to 
statesmen in the Meno tago) when likened to the oraclegivers and seers who are bracketed 
with the poets in the Apology. 

" Out of his mind, beside himself” «1.51, 5.2. ёкфроу, principal use} - not борозду, "silly," 
"stupid." as would have been the case if he had retained his own mind, albeit in an 
impaired condition. 

© vos unxéti Ev афт уп... ols vous un mápec Tiv (Jun 53,4c—D3. 

T10 above. So too in the Zou: in the state of divine possession “admirable” кола: 53357, 
53454) sentences are uttered by poets — which is scarcely surprising since it is ^ god himself 
who speaks to us through them " <ó sòs отб сту ó усу, Bi& ToU (v бё фбеууєтоп проб 
NES, 534D3-4°. It is reassuring to learn that Socrates did not consider inane or foolish the 
great poetry he hears on the stage or reads in Homer, whose wards he has at his finger-tips 
and quotes freely ‘see the numerous hstings s.v. "Ounpos and its inflections in Brandwood, 
1976). His stubborn resistance to the popular Greck view that one may learn how to live 
by reading, hearing, and memorizing the poets (cf. n. 57 above), instead of searching 
critically for the truth, does not keep him from admitting that there is much wisdom in 
poets who speak "by divine grace" (Seta Suvápe, 534С) and are used by god as his 
mouthpiece (534D3~4°. 64 lon 534B: Kai &An6 Аєусист. 

O.E.D., sx. З revelation." On this sec further additional note 6.1 on the daimonion. 

He might have true beliefs, yet lack that understanding which would enable him to see why 
they are true and draw the tight inferences from them. The knowledge denied to the poets 
is reserved to the god who speaks through them or in them: Jon 534D: “it is not they [the 
inspired poets] who utter those priceless words while bereft of understanding {ois уой нї 
суб), but that the god himself is the speaker (6 боб тд ёту 5 Atycov), ” 

Ap. 22B-c: “they compose their verses not by skill but by a sort of natural endowment and 
divine inspiration, like the diviners and oracle-givers” (oomtep oi бғеорбуте кай of Ххепснобої). 
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“knows nothing of the things of which he speaks." So neither could 
Socrates think of the diviner as receiving knowledge in his mantic 
states: how could a mental state in which there is no vous, no 
understanding, in which a person “knows nothing of what he 
speaks," constitute knowledge? For Socrates diviners, seers, oracle- 
givers, poets are all in the same boat. All of them in his view are 
know-nothings, or rather, worse: unaware of their sorry epistemic 
state, they set themselves up as repositories of wisdBm emanating 
from a divine, all-wise source. What they say may be true; but even 
when it is true, they are in no position to discern what there is in it 
that is true. If their hearer were in a position to discern this, then he 
would have the knowledge denied to them; the knowledge would 
come from the application of his reason to what these people say 
without reason. Е | 
Though Socrates does not apply this theory explicitly to prophetic 
dreams ог to his own 7 divine sign" the connection with the latter is 
unavoidable, since he refers to the functioning of his daimonion as his 
“customary divination" and to himself as a “seer,” S without ever 
denying, directly or by implication, that what is true of divination 
generally would also apply to that homespun variety of it with which 
"divine dispensation” has favored him. So all he could claim to be 
getting from the daimonion at any given time is precisely what he calls 
the daimonion itself — a " divine sign, "9? which allows, indeed requires, 
unlimited scope for the deployment of his critical reason to extract whatever 
truth it can from those monitions."? Thus without any recourse to 
Ionian physiologia,** Socrates has disarmed the irrationalist potential 


In the Jon i534€) god uses poets and oracle-givers and ^ those of the diviners who are 
divine" as his servants by "taking away their understanding from them :&&ot poUuevos 
TOoUTov тоу уобу). We should note that both passages speak of "oracle-givers, not of the 
*oraclemongers”’ ixenouoAoóyor. who are treated with such scorn by Aristophanes and 
whom Socrates ignores as unworthy of any notice at all. " | 

68 4p. дод; Phdr. 242€ icf. n. 40 above’. 69 СГ additional note 6.1. e 3 

уо 10 іѕ in this direction that Plato develops his own theory of алнан in Ті. yu a go : 
given sop to human weakness (4ppoguvn 9:6s àvOpoorrivr бебсокеу?, enabling us us od 
divinatory powers in certain abnormal states (dreams, or illness, or сироз NES 
import we may try to understand when we revert to a normal condition: it is OF the 
rational nature itf\s Éuqpovos quoto) to comprehend ;соууођсол! the utterances, in 
dream or waking life, of divination and possession. " A Airis d T 

71 As does Democritus, producing a naturalistic theory of рана п а 
complement of his naturalistic theory of poetic inspiration that fine poetry is pre uce "n 
its creators " with enthusiasm and a holy spirit” DER 63818; cf. B21). The divine anti 
into the poet's mind is explained, like everything clse in Democritus natural philosophy; 
in corpuscularist terms (Plutarch, Moralia 734F-7350: cited ac Democritus? PAG EDL Ur 
in DK, with which A79 and B166 in DK should be compared’. For a detailed exposition 
of the Democritean theory see Delatte (1934: 28ff.) who, however, assumes 56.) that the 
theory of inspiration in the Jon was derived from Democritus - a groundless guess, wah 
would have had considerable plausibility if we knew that Socrates had been receptive to 
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of the belief in supernatural gods communicating with human beings 
by supernatural signs. His theory both nreserves the venerable view 
that mantic experience is divinely caused and nullifies that view's 
threat io the exclusive authority of reason to determine questions of 
truth or falsehood.*? 


Thus the paradox I confronted at the start of this paper dissolves: 


there can be no conflict between Socrates! unconditional readiness to 
follow critical reason wherever it may lead and his equally 
unconditional commitment to obey commands issued to him by his 
supernatural god through supernatural signs. These two commitments 
cannot conflict because only by the use of his own critical reason can Socrates 
determine the true meaning of any of these signs. Let me apply this result 
to the signs from the god on which Socrates predicates his philosophic 
mission in the Ароіолу. З 

Some scholars have expressed bafflement, or worse, incredulity, 
that from the Руа? “No” to the question “Is there anyone wiser 
than Socrates?" he should have derived the command to philoso- 
phize on the streets of Athens.”? Wouldn't that be pulling a rabbit 
out of a hat? Quite so. And is there any difficulty about that, if vou 
are licensed to put the rabbit into the hat yoursclf in the first place? 
Socrates makes no secret of how subjective had been the process by 
which the god's command? had reached him: 


the speculations of the phystologoi, while, as we know, he insisted that he had no truck with 
them (Яр. 19c}. 

72 ltis hard to find а clear recognition of this in any account of Socrates’ view of divination 
in the scholarly literature. Beckman's (1979: 84-5) comes closest to doing so, for he rightly 
credits Socrates with “a strict refusal io grant the status of knowledge to any such 
‘revelations.’ But he stops short of allowing Socrates a clean break with the traditional 
view, remarking that nonetheless Socrates retains “an orthodox view of divine inspiration " 
ioc. cit. 5. How so, when the assumption that divine inspiration yields knowledge was of the 
essence of the orthodox view? 

73 I shall be following exclusively Plato's version of the oracle story. In Xenophon's 
Memorabilia there is no reference at all to the oracle Chaerephon brought back from Delphi 
(à curious discrepancy with the Xenophontic Apology, where the oracle story forms the 
centerpiece of Socrates’ defense), and the whole motif of a command from God is 
suppressed — understandably so. given the apologetic animus of the former work: for that 
purpose the claim to have received a divine commission would be counter-productive - it 
would be seen as self-serving megalomania, which is indeed how Socrates fears it is being 
viewed by many of his judges in the Platonic Apology: “И I were to sav that this 
[abandoning his mission to obtain acquittal] would be to disobey the god and this is the 
reason why I could not keep silent, vou would not believe me. thinking that I was 
shamming” (372). (Further comment on the difference between Plato's and Xenophon's 
versions of the oracle story in additional note 6.3.) 

74 Hackforth (1933: 881) is greatly exercised over this, as are the other commentators to 
whom he refers. He claims that to make sense of the narrative in Plato's text “we must 
deduct from that story the element of the imperative in the oracle" (93). The claim is 
refuted convincingly by Brickhouse & Smith, 1983: 657. (cf. п. 4 above). 

75 The wording in тії (той Өєой тбттоутос̧) and the analogy with the orders on which a 
soldier is assigned to his “ post” oe. cit.), as well as the reiteration of the idea in T2 above 
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Tit Ар. 288: “The god commanded me, as / supposed and assumed, to live 
philosophizi ining mysclf and others.” 

philoso › 


Р : У A 
Here again the same langage as in recounting the dreain in the 
lere again the зі | i: ime 
Phaedo where he had “assumed” (Phd. бок) that “make music 


meant “do philosophy. " So even if that oracle from Delphi had been 
the only sign Socrates had received from the god, he could still have 
pried out of the Pythia’s “No” the command to ewgage all and 
sundry in philosophic discourse: he could do so by “ supposing and 
assuming" that this had been the hidden meaning in the riddling 
declaration?? that no one alive was wiser than himself, though he was 
painfully “aware of being wise in nothing, great or small" (218). But 
in point of fact that oracle was by no means the only sign Socrates 
had received. It was only the first of many. Let me cite r2 once 
again: 

то “То do this has been commanded me... through divinations and through 
dreams and every other means through which divine apportionment has ever commanded 
anyone to do anything." 


So there had been more divinations “some of them no doubt from his 
own daimonion) and more than one prophetic dream. Suppose that 
one of these had spelled out fully what the god wanted him to do, 
ordering him to do it in the very words in which he describes his own 
8 ) 

activity: 

T12 dp. 30a-B: "Ido nothing but go about persuading you, young and 
old, to have your first and greatest concern not for your body or for your 
money but for your soul, that it should be as excellent as possible. 7 


Suppose the dream had ordered him to do just that. Would this have 
given him the certainty that the command comes from god: How 
would he know that this is not one of those lying dreams which the 
gods have been traditionally thought to send to men when they want 
to deceive them ?7 And how could he tell that it does not come from 
his own fancy instead? There is only one way he could have 
proceeded to still that doubt. He would have had to ask himself: Do 
I have reason to believe that this is work the god wants done by me? 
Is he that sort of god? What is his character? 

Fully explicit in the text is one item in the character Socrates 


(простєтактої) leave no doubt on this point. I cannot understand why Brickhouse & 
Smith Joc. cit.) follow Guthrie in claiming that “ Socrates sces the oracle as a message’ and 


not as а ‘command’” (1983: 663, n. 14). | А. | 
76 Which he had found so baffling on first hearing (218): “I kept thinking: What does the 
god mean? What is he hinting at?... Fora long time I was baffled ..." (Cf. Burnet's note 


оп 21B3.) 77 As e.g. in Iliad 2.6ff. 
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imputes to the god upon first hearing the re 
brought back from Delphi: 


T13 Ар. 21B: “Surely he is not lying. That would not be right (Өш) for 
him." 


Why so? The gods in whom the city believes have no such scruples. 
They have been lying since Homer. Why should Socrates think his 
god would be so different? Because, as we saw earlier, unlike their 
gods, Socrates’ god is invariantly good, incapable of causing any evil 
to anyone in any way at any time. Since to deceive a man is to do 
evil to him, Socrates god cannot be lying. And since his goodness is 
entailed by his own wisdom, ? which is boundless, his goodness must 
be boundless too. And since his good will is directed to Socrates? 
fellow-townsmen in Athens, no less than to Socrates himself,$? he 
must wish that they should put the perfection of their soul abovc all 
of their other concerns, 

How could the god implement this wish for them? How could he 
bring everyone in Athens to see that “they should have their first 
and greatest concern for their soul that it should be as excellent as 
possible?" He could send them signs to that effect, dreams and 
oracles galore. But unless they brought the right beltefs to the interpretation 
of those signs, thev would not be able to read them correctly. And they could 
not have come by those right beliefs unless they had already engaged 
in the quest for moral truth.?! So the god is stuck. Vastly powerful 
in innumerable ways though he is, in this matter he is powerless to 
give effect to his will by his own unaided means. He must, 
therefore, depend on someone who docs have the right beliefs and 
can read signs correctly to assist the god by doing on his behalf for 
the people of Athens what the god in his boundless good will for them 
would be doing himself in person, if he only could. This being the 


78 See e.g. Deichgraber, 1952. That the traditional gods think nothing of deceiving each other 
is one of the first criticisms the Tonian rationalists directed against the deities of popular 
belief {Xenophanes віт). Would such gods scruple to deceive men? “Athena has deceived 
me," Hector reflects : Zi. 22.299; in that duel with Achilles which is to be his last. 

79 Cf. p. 164 above. 

80 Socrates assumes that he had been commissioned to be Athens? gadfly because of the god's 
care for the Athenians (30E-314A7. 

81 As Socrates already had, else 4e could not have read correctly the signs the god sent him. 
Scholars who think that Socrates’ moral inquiries begin with his receipt of the Delphic 
oracle (Ross, 1933, in Patzer, 1987: 227; Ferguson, 1964: 70-3) seem unaware of this 
fundamental point. 

82 A parallel (and entirely independent’ use of this idea is made by C. C. W. Tavlor, 1982: 
Tooff., at 113: “But there is one good product which [the gods] can't produce without 
human assistance, namely good human souls.” That Socrates "sees the pious man as a 
kind of craftsman” who aims at the production of an * a]l-glorious * ergon in service to the 
god is rightly stressed by Brickhouse & Smith (1983: 665; cf. n. 4 above), 
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case, is it not understandable that Socrates should have seen his 
street-philosophizing as work done on the god's behalf and should, 
therefore, have a rational ground for “believing and supposing 


Й 3 К 1 
ъс i h he ood і mmanding him to do. declaring that no 
is wnat tne goa 15 commanding nim to со, c a 


man is wiser than Socrates, not to give Socrates cause to preen 
himself on that account,** but to make it possible for him to guess 
that a unique responsibility was laid on him to use in the god’s 
service what little** wisdom he has? | | 

We can now move to that point in the Euthyphro to which I said 
at the start of this chapter I would return near its close. In the search 
for the answer to "What is piety?" Euthyphro had got as far as 
saying that piety is "service" to the воаѕ. But when pressed to say 
what sort of service this would be, he could only regurgitate the 
traditional answer: 


T14 Eu. 14B: "Speaking and doing what is pleasing to the gods by 
praying and sacrificing — this is piety. "*? 


Sniffing out here the age-old do ut des conception of обие 
swapping gifts of sacrifice for prayed-for benefits — Socrates See it 
brutally. He says that, if so, piety would be “an art of commer cial 
exchanges between gods and men” (&uTropiKT) TIS ТЕХУП, 14E6), 
exchanges which would make no sense since they would be so з 
sided: the gods stand in no need of gifts from us, while we are Е у 
dependent on their gifts to us ~ “there is no good in our Hie м s | 
does not come from them” (15A) - 50 we would be the exclusive y 
advantaged party; if piety is holy barter it is a bargain for us, a 
swindle for the gods, So the definition in Tr4 is decidedly on the 
wrong tack. To forestall that wrongheaded, diversionary move 
Socrates had asked: 


T15 Ки. 13E10—11: “In the performance of what work (еруоу) does our 
i 5 is * In Zeus's name, tell me, what is that 

serv the gods assist them?... In * ; 

олон worl. fc by using us as their servants?” 

glorious?" work the gods perform by using us as 


That is the critical point in the search. Socrates remarks a moment 
later that if that question had been answered correctly, the goal of 


i X ic Apology 015-17: м ion of the oracle 
83 As he does in the Nenophontic Apology of. Socrates {15717} where menti | JA a 
: (blown up to declare that " по one is more liberal, more just, or wiser" than Socrates’. 
X B 
i S lf-congratulation. 
triggers a lengthy outburst of se ong - RA s e 
84 “Human wisdom," he calls it, admitting that this much he can claim {2ор—Е} in the very 
context in which he declares that he “is not aware of being wise in anything, great or 
small" (зів: cf. additional note 1.1). 85 13D: UTTNPETIK] ee 1307]. n 
86 This is virtually the same as the definition of “ piety” Xenophon puts into Socrates mou 
| “The pious man is rightly defined as ‘he who knows the уонна 
(4.6.14); these убора are the lawfully prescribed sacrifices (1.3.1). 
(4.0.14) 


in the Memorabilia: 
concerning the gods’ 


mrá&ykoAov, “all-beautiful,*’ 7" marvellously fine.” 
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the search would have been reached: Socrates would have learned 
what piety is.** That is a very broad hint. But how could Euthvphro 
have taken advantage of it? The clue he is offered is lost to him 
because the notion that t have work to до," work in which 
human beings could assist them, is foreign to Greek religion.?? 

But just suppose that Euthyphro had been allowed a prc 


^ mada 
t коч» 


Ае Жаңа. АЙ 
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the speech Socrates was to give at his trial - that part of it which 
recounts the oracle story and Socrates’ response to it. Would it be too 
much to hope that even Euthyphro’s sluggish mind would have 
picked up the needed clue? For then he would have realized that 
Socrates saw his own work in summoning all and sundry to perfect 
their soul as work he did at the god’s command, as his own service 
(Хатреїа, отттресїо) to the дод. And that Socrates did consider this 
a "glorious work" could hardly have escaped Euthyphro if he had 
heard Socrates assuring the judges 


T16 Ap. 30a: “I believe that no greater good has ever come to you in the 
city than this service of mine to the god.” 


With these pieces of the puzzle before him Euthyphro should have 
been able to see what piety means in Socrates’ own life: doing on the 
god's behalf, in assistance to him, work the god wants done and 
would be doing himself if he only соша. To derive from this a 
definition of piety Euthyphro would then have had to generalize, 
contriving a formula that would apply not only in Socrates’ case but 
in every possible case of pious conduct. This is a tall order and it is 
by no means clear that Socrates himself would have been able to All 
it. But this technical failure would not shake — would scarcely touch 
- the central insight into the nature of piety with which, I submit, we 
can credit Socrates on the strength of what Plato puts into his mouth 


88 Cf. n. 4 above. 


89 The imputation of an ergon to the gods has been thought a conclusive objection to taking 
the question in тіз as a true lcad to the discovery of what piety is: Burnet, Allen, Versenyi 
have claimed that Socrates could not have predicated his search on a notion which is so 
patently foreign to the common Greek conceptions of the gods: for refutation of this claim 
see Brickhouse & Smith, 1983: 660-2 (сб n. 4 above} and McPherran, 1983: 292-4 icf. n. 
5 above’. 

90 The nearest thing to it in Greek mythology is the “labors ” of Heracles. Socrates, clutching 
at à straw, alludes to them at one point in his defense: he speaks of the hardships of his 
mission (22А) “as if they were labors I had undertaken to perform" ‘®otrep mróvous tives 
птоуобутоб;, choosing to ignore the fact that Heracles’ labours had been a torment inflicted 
on him by the ill-will of Hera, while Socrates’ labors had been the source of the greatest 
possible happiness in his life (384). (Professor Lefkowitz in her comment reminds us of 
Ion’s “labor” (trovov, Eur. Jon 128) for Apollo; but this case is not illuminating: Ion is a 
religious professional, a temple-servant.) 

91 238-c (іп T16), thv той 8:00 AatpElov, and 3046—7: THY tufyv TH Ge UTnpeciav, The 
former had especially strong religious evocations ; cf. Phdr. 244E, “prayer and service to the 
gods" (Bedov evyds te xal Aorrpeías) for “religious activity.” g2 Cf. n. 82 above. 
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in the Apology and the Euthyphro. Piety is doing god's work to benefit human 
panes ver much ek Socrates ine OL Luc woul wish doneron Dis 
behalf, in service to him. Whether or not a formula could be devised 
to encapsulate this insight in an elenctically foolproof definition, this 
much should be already clear: Socrates has hit on a new conception 
of piety, as revolutionary in the religious domain, as is his non- 
retaliatory conception of justice in the moral опе. 

How radical, how subversive of traditional GiYek belief and 
practice this conception of piety would be, we can see if we reflect 
that what had passed for religion to-date had been thick with magic. 
By “magic,” I understand?? the belief, and all of the practices 
predicated on it, that фу means of ritualistic acts man can induce 
Supernatural powers to give effect lo his own wishes. In black magic one 
exorcises supernaturals to do evil to one’s enemy. In white magic one 
seeks to prevail on them through prayer and sacrifice to do good to 
oneself and to those for whom one cares - one’s family, friends, 
nation, and the like: good which, but for those ritualistic 
performances, the gods would have withheld. As practiced all 
around Socrates, religion was saturated with just that sort of 
magic. From religion as Socrates understands it magic is purged - 
all of it, both white and black. In the practice of Socratic piety man 
would not pray to god, * My will be done by thee," but * Thy will 
be done by me." In this new form of piety man is not a sclf-secking 
beggar beseeching self-centered, honor-hungry gods, cajoling them 
by gifts of sacrifice to do good which without that gift their own will 
for good would not have prompted them to do. Man addresses gods 
who are of their very nature relentlessly beneficent: they want for 
men nothing but what men would want for themselves if their will 
were undividedly will for good. 

If some such thing as this is what Socrates’ conception of piety 
would do for Greek religion, we may still ask what it would do for 
Socrates himself. What is it that doing god’s work on god’s behalf to 
benefit his fellow-townsmen brings to Socrates’ own life and 
character that would not otherwise be assured for it? Here is my 


93 The primary sense of " magic " according to the O.E.D. is “the pretended art of influencing 
course of events bv occult conuol of nature or of spirits" ; among the senses for “occult” 
that dictionary lists “ mysterious, beyond the range of ordinary knowledge, involving the 
supernatural." Taking "occult" in this sense of the word, peütionary prayer whose 
efficacy is predicated on the incinerating of a sacrificial offering on an altar in accordance 
with the established ritual, could very well be reckoned magic ‘white if benign, advancing 
the welfare of the petitioner or his friends, black if malevolent, causing harm to his 
enemies). 

94 Most petitionary prayer accompanying sacrifice, as conceived by the Greeks, would have 

to count as white magic: the sacrificial gift to the gods is designed to elicit a reciprocal favor 

to the worshipper. See additional note 6.4. 
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answer in nutshell form: it brin irom Шаг form of 
egocentricity which is endemic in Socratic eudaemonism, as in all 

emonism. In that theory the good for each of us is unambigu- 
ously our own personal good : the happiness which is the final reason 
for each of our intentional actions is our own personal happiness. 
To what extent we should care for the good of others will then 
depend on those contingencies of blood or fortune which so bind 
their good to ours that we can perceive their good as our good, their 
happiness as a component of ours. In Socratic piety that link 
between our good and that of others is made non-contingent through 
devotion to a disinterestedly benevolent god who, being already 
perfect, does not require from us any contribution to his own well- 
being but only asks each of us to do for other persons what he would 
be doing for them himself if he were to change places with us. To the 
spiritual toxins in eudaemonist motivation high religion here 
provides an antidote. Were it not for that divine command that first 
rcached Socrates through the report Chaerephon brought back from 
Delphi there is no reason to believe that he would have ever become 
a street-philosopher. If what Socrates wants is partners in clenctic 
argument, why should he not kcep to those in whose company he 
had sought and found his eudaemonist theory — congenial and 
acconiplished fellow-seekers after moral truth? Why should be take 
to the streets, forcing himself on people who have neither taste nor 
talent for philosophy, trying to talk them into submitting to a 
therapy they do not think they need? The physician who seeks out 
people who fancy themselves in the best of health, taking it on 
himself to persuade them that they are mortally sick, is undertaking 
a thankless task. Would Socrates have given his life to this task if his 
piety had not driven him to it? 

In closing let me offer a passage which is a far cry from Socrates’ 
own world and shows what his piety would be like if transposed into 
the language of an altogether different religious creed and practice: 
T17 The Book of the Perfect. Life 98 
light they renounce all desire and choice and commit and commend 
themselves to the Eternal Goodness, so that every enlightened man would 


p. * 1 H 
й І fain would be to the Eternal Goodness what his own hand is toa 
man." 


leas 
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95 As I point out in chapter 8, п. L4, this assumption is so deeply embedded in Socratic 
eudaemonism that no need is felt to make it explicit, but its presence is easily detectable 
when the text is closely read. Thus in explaining the general principle that in all our actions 
we pursue the good, Socrates moves from “because we think it better” (С, 4683 olduever 
BéATiov elvan) to “because we think it better for us” ‘olduevor Вед том elven Ашуу without 
any apparent awareness that what is expressed in the second phrase is substantially 
different from what is expressed in the first. і 

96 Ву an unknown German mystic of the fourteenth century. 
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The language is that of mystical religion, and Socrates is no mystic. 
And “renunciation of all desire and choice" would be decidedly out 
of the question for him as a declared eudaemonist. But this much he 
would have in common with that medieval mystic. He ioo would 
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97 In revising this essay for publication I have benefited from Professor Lefkowitz's comments 
on it (1989b) and have made some revisions in my text in the light of remarks of hers which 
I consider just. But I am puzzled why she should think the gods she has in view here (and 
in her paper [1989a] to which I refer in n. 39 above} worthy of reverence (Воз: piety is 
evotBeia). Think of Hippolytus. Eccentric in his straitlaced abstention from ~“ the works of 
the night" over which Aphrodite presides (fornication and adultery these would be in his 
case, since he is unwed}, he commits no moral wrong: chastity is no crime, even when it 
is overdone. Can he revere the deity who destroys him — 7 powerful, proud, intolerant, and 
quite without scruple or pity" ‘Barrett, 1964: 1551? Fear of her power would have given 
him reason enough to refrain from provoking her fury. But could such concessions to power 
devoid of moral quality be reckoned evoeBera, and the sentiment which animates it opas? 
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SOCRATES’ REJECTION OF 
RETALIATION}! 


If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how’ great is that 
darkness. (Matt. 6:23) 


In the last and most famous of his Theses on Feuerbach Marx observes: 
“The philosophers have done no more than interpret the world. The 
point, however, is to change it. " Substitute “ morality " for “world ” 
and the observaüon would be true of almost all the leading 
philosophers of the West. Moralists as powerfully innovative as are 
Aristotle, Hume, and Kant take the morality into which they are 
born for granted. The task they set themselves is only to excogitate 
its rationale. It does not occur to them to subject its content to 
critical scrutiny, prepared to question norms ensconced in it which 
do not measure up to their rational standards. But there have been 
exceptions, unnoticed by Marx, and of these Socrates is the greatest. 
Proceeding entirely from within the morality of his own time and 
place, he nevertheless finds reason to stigmatize as unjust one of its 
most venerable, best established, rules of justice. 

By the morality of a society I understand those norms of right and 
wrong, rules of conduct or excellences of character, publicly 
acknowledged within it, whose function it is to foster human well- 
being. The sense of justice centers in the concern that those norms be 
applied impartially. So if in a given society we were to find them 
habitually observed in a discriminatory way — applied strictly for the 
benefit of some and loosely, if at all, for that of others - we would 
know that to this extent the morality of the society is defective. When 
we scruunize the morality of ancient Greece with this in mind two 
large areas of such deficiency come into view. (1) The application of 
its moral norms is grossly discriminatory in conduct towards 
personal enemies. (2) It is no less so, though for different reasons and 
in different ways, in the conduct of citizens towards their social 
inferiors - women, aliens, slaves. Coming to Socrates! practical 


1 An ancestor of this essay formed the first of my Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews in 1981, and 
was published in <Archaisgnosia (1 [1980]: 301-243. Drastically revised in response to 
criticism, it was presented as a Townsend Lecture at Cornell in 1986. 
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moral teaching with this in mind we can see in good perspective the 
most strikingly new thing about it: its root- and-branch rejection ot 
that first form of discrimination. And we can also see the limits of its 
innovative thrust: it has nothing to say against the second. 
Revolutionary on the first, it is conformist on the second. mE 
To assess justly Socrates’ contribution to the Greck sense of justice 
we must treat й impartially, recognizing its achiewement without 
disguising its failure. Accordingly, though in this book I speak only 
of the former, I shall not lend it a false grandeur by concealing the 
latter. There is no evidence that Socrates’ moral vision was exempt 
from that blindspot in the Athenian civic conscience which made it 
possible for Demosthenes, addressing a lot-selected court, to put 
compassion at the forefront of his city’s ethos," yet no less possible for 
his contemporary, Lycurgus, addressing a similar court, to declare 
that it is “most just and democratic (бікоаотатою kai Snuoti- 
коутастоу) " to make it mandatory that court evidence by slaves 
should be given under torturc.? To subject citizens to shel trea tient 
would be unthinkable in the Athenian judicial svstem.* Nowhere in 
our sources is there the slightest indication that this апа other forms 
of grossly discriminatory conduct towards slaves, sanctioned by the 
prevailing moral codec, drew any protest from Socrates. His critique 
of the code leaves institutional morality untouched. It is directed 
solely to that area of conduct which falls entirely within the limits of 
the habitual expectations sustained by the institutional framework. 


I 


Harming one’s enemy to the full extent permitted by public law is 
not only tolerated, but glorified, in Greek moralizing. The sentiment 
is ubiquitous.? Solon (fr. 1 Diehl, aspiring to "good repute among 
all men," prays that that he may be “sweet to friends, bitter to 
enemies." Medea, scorning the role of feminine weakling, de- 
termined to be as strong as any male, vows that she will be “harsh 
to foes, gracious to friends, for such are they whose life is most 
glorious. ™® In Plato's Meno Socrates’ interlocutor builds it into the 
formula meant to capture the essence of manly excellence: 


N 


Against Timocrates, 170. { | : ҮЕ 
3 Against Leocrates, 29. Some scholars have claimed that this was rarely applied. Their claim 
is more of a wishful projection of humanitarian sentiment than a sober aie Bn 
dence: sec Marie-Paule Carritre-Hergavault, 1973: 45-79; also MacDowell, 1978: 245-7. 
і aw: 7 б . - 563. 
It was forbidden by law: MacDowell, 1978: 247 and n. 5 x 59 Ж 
5 For a rich documentation of this pervasive feature of Greek morality and for ee 
i ially : 2. 
E references to comment on it in the scholarly literature, see especially Blundell, CE А : 
Euripides, Med. 807-10: “Let no one think me a low and feeble thing, / A quiet one, but o 
that other sort, / Harsh to foes, gracious to friends, / For such are they whose life is most 
glorious." 


EN 
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ті Plato, M. 71E: “Socrates, if you want to know what manly virtue із. 


3 this: to be able to conduct the city's affairs doing good to friends and 
evil to enemies, while taking care not to be harmed oneself." 


Isocrates, mouthing traditional commonplaces, counsels Demonicus: 


T2 Isocrates, To Dem. 26: Consider it as disgraceful to be outdone by 


enemies in inflicting harm, as by friends in conferring benefits. 


If one is nurtured in this norm, what constraints on harming a foe 
would one accept? The authorities which recommend it lay down 
none. Consider Pindar, golden voice of conventional wisdom: 


T3 Pindar, 2 РІ. 83-5: Let me love him who loves me, / But on a foe as 
foe I will descend, wolf-like, / In ever varying ways by crooked paths,’ 


The image - wolflike, stealthy, crooked attack - conveys the thought 
that underhanded malice, normally contemptible, would be in order 
here. If you were to deceive your enemy, corrupt his slave, seduce his 
wife, ruin his reputation by slander, you would not be ashamed of it, 
you could be proud of it. Are there then no limits to be observed in 
deviating from decent conduct at your foe's expense? So loug as vou 
keep the public law, traditional morality lays down none,’ except 
those set by the /ex talionis. the ancient doctrine of retaliation, 
The metaphor through which this notion grips the moral 
imagination of the Greeks is the repayment of a debt: verbs for 
"paying" (тіреу, &trotiveny, &vaívetv) and “paying back" (дуті- 
Tívew) are the ones regularly used to express it. The idea is that if you 
do someone a wrong or a harm, you have thereby incurred a debt 
and must discharge it by suffering the same sort of evil yourself - a 
wrong or harm “such as" (dale, hence talio?) to repay what vou did 
to him. At first blush this extension of the money-debt resists 
generalization. If you had stolen one of your neighbor’s sheep, and 
he were then to steal it back, his action could be plausibly pictured 
as making you repay a surreptitious loan you had previously 
extracted from him. But what if you had killed one of his sheep, and 
he were now to retaliate by spitefully killing one of yours?. What 
semblance of reason would there be in thinking that he thereby 
secures repayment? Does he get back his sheep by killing one of yours, 
7 I was reminded by the late Friedrich Solmsen that Scha 
го had objected that Pindar could not have associated his own person with `“ crooked” 
action, and had amended the text accordingly (tratéwy io Trotéovt’) to make “crooked " 
refer to the adversary. But the received text is palaeographically impeccable, and no reason 
has been offered for assuming that Pindar would balk at “crooked paths” against an enemy. 
In Euripides’ Jon (1046-7) the elderly slave remarks as he goes forth to carry out Creusa's 


errand (to poison the youth), * When one wants to do evil to enemies, no rule (удиоб) bars 


the wav." Here vóuos does not refer to statute law (else the sentiment would make no sense), 
but to the moral code, 


9 Blundell (cf. п. 5 above} notices that this із the Latin legal term for ‘ 


dewaldt diss. Halle, 1928: 326, n. 


со 


‘repayment іп kind." 
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leaving its carcass on the hillside to be picked off by jackals? But this 
is not to say that he gets nothing from the retaliatory act: he may get 
something lic РІ izes much more ihan a sheep." The passionate 
desire for revenge — i.e. to harm another person for no reason other 
than that he or she harmed one in the first place - is as blind to 
calculations of utility as to every other rational consideration. One 
may get all the greater satisfaction from an act of pure revenge, freed 
completely from concern for restitution. And this, Precisely, is the 
raison d'étre of the lex talionis. it aims to put a lid on the extravagance 
of passion by stipulating that for any given harm no greater may be 
inflicted in return. 


та Exodus 21:24-5: ...eye for eve, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. 


If someone has knocked out one of your eves you might well feel like 
knocking out both of his — or more, if he had more.!! The rule says: 
Only one. 

‘This constraint on revenge by a limit of equivalences so commends 
the /alio to the moral sense of the Greeks that when their first 
philosophers come to think of the natural universe as an ordered 
world, a cosmos,'* they project on it their idea of justice by picturing 
the grand periodicities of nature as enacting cycles of retaliatory 
retribution. In Anaximander's famous fragment (T5), the hot and 
the dry, encroaching upon the cold and wet in the summer, must 
“pay” for their “injustice” by suffering in return the like fate in the 
winter, when the cold and wet make converse aggression upon the 
erstwhile aggressors, completing one retaliatory cycle, to start 
another in endless succession: 

T5 Anaximander, fr. 1 (Diels-Kranzi: Гог they render justice and 
repayment (| Бікту kai тісту) to one another in accordance with the ordering 
of time. 


So too the first recorded definition of “justice” identifies it with To 
avtitretrov0es, whose literal force, ‘(о suffer in return,” is lost in the 
unavoidably lame translation, “reciprocity”: 


тб Aristotle, Міс. Eth. 1132b21-7: Some believe that reciprocity (то 
&vtitretrovOds) simply is justice. So the Pythagoreans thought. For they 
defined *justice" as “reciprocity.” 


то At this point I am indebted to Terry Irwin for criticism of an earlier version of this paper. 

11 Blundell cites (1989: 30) Hesiod, Ор. 709-11 ("If he starts it, saying or doing some 
unpleasant thing, be sure to pay him back twice as much"? among other expressions of the 
sentiment. As she notes, though Hesiod favors " twice as much," he does not say this would 
be just: cf. T7 below. 

12 Cf. Vlastos, 1975: chapter 1 (The Greeks discover the cosmos"). 
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Ascribing this archaic formula to Pythagorean philosophers 
Aristotle does not accept it as an adequate definition of “justica ? 
S З Жай 


But H E E + 13 бю, . B + EN 
he concurs with its sentiment, citing Hesiod in its support: 


T7 Hesiod, tr. 174 Rzach: For if one suffered what one did, straight 
Justice would be done (єї ке тобо та т pefe, бїкт| x’ icra yévorro) 


From the many testimonies to the currency of this notion I pick one 
from the Oresteia: 


e Deus Choephoroi 309-14: '** For hostile word let hostile word / Be 
fu filled (телеї обоз), ’ Justice cries aloud / As she collects the debt (тойфеї- 
Онеуоу А / ‘Let homicidal blow the homicidal / Blow repay 
утуєто). Let him who did suffer in return (брас Ту),? | 
thrice-venerable tale declares.” а 


Aeschylus reaffirms the hallowed tradition of his people that to 
satisfy justice the wrongdoer must be made to suffer in return the evil 
he or she has done another. But as the action moves on, it becomes 
apparent that the maxim leaves the poet gravely troubled As 
Orestes drags his mother offstage to kill her the poet makes him say: 


T9 Aeschylus, Сроерйогої 930: “Since you killed whom you ought not, 


now suffer W hat you u ht 1 ( P 
о oug 10 (KaVOUD OV ом ксі TO W ) 
A 2 о X М Xptcv 


Why so? If the (айо is quintessentially just, why should not Orestes 
be saying instead, “Since you killed whom you ought not, now suffer 
what you ought?” Orestes is in a bind. Instructed by Apollo that 
Clytemnestra should be made to pay with her own blood for the 
family blood she had spilled, he is still unable to shake off the horror 
of matricide. Y. 

In the Electra of Euripides we see him in the same bind He 
remonstrates with Electra: “How shall I kill her who bore me and 
brought me up?" When she retorts, "Just as she killed vour father 
and mine," he goes along but without conviction, railing against the 
“folly? (&ua6ía) of Apollo, "who prophesied that I should kill a 
mother, whom I ought not to kill, ^? 

For further evidence that the rule of just repayment elicits less 
than full conviction from the conscience of those who invoke it 
consider Euripides’ Medea. Though her object is to extract from 


13 More to the same effect from Aristotle below: 113, t:4. 

H p by С. Thomson (1938) as 7 Wrong shall be done to vou for the wrong you did." 

5 шр es, Electra 969-73: Orestes: “How shall I kill her who bore me and brought më 
up?” Electra: “Just as she killed your father and mine.” Orestes: “O Phoebus you 


prophesied a great folly.’ Electra: “Where Apol ; i 
i у : Apollo errs, who could be wise?” ie 
prophesied that I should kill a mother whom I ought not to kill eee ae 
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Jason “just repayment with God's help, "!5 she nonetheless reflects 


she has dared а most imnious deed 31" The modern reader 
$429 nas Garea а most impious aeea. ane moaern reader 


thar 
cannot but wonder how she could have brought herself to believe 
that the grisly crimes by which she retaliates against Jason are “just 
repayment’’!® for his infidelity. By what stretch of the imagination 
could the murder of their two children along with that of his new 
bride qualify as wrongs “such as” his wrong to her? Yet neither the 
Chorus nor any of the principals - Medea herself, or Jason, or Creon 
— take the least notice of the grotesque disproportion of what she does 
to what she suffered. To anyone who protested the mismatch she 
would doubtless say that the pain Jason had caused her was as great 
as the onc she 1s bent on causing him. Euripides makes us see that 
when revenge is accepted as just in principle the limit of just 
equivalences turns out in practice to be an all-too-flexible fiction. 

We see more of the same when we turn from myth in the 
tragedians to tragic history in Thucydides. The people who filed the 
theatre to sce the Medea in 431 B.C. reassemble on the Pnyx four years 
later to debate a more infamous proposal than any ever previously 
moved in the Athenian Assembly /? that rebellious Mytilene, now 
subdued, should be exterminated, all its adult males executed 
without trial, and all its women and children sold into slavery. In the 
speech for the proposal Cleon invokes justice on its behalf*® апа, as 
we might expect, it is the justice of the talio: 


tio Thucydides 3.40.7: "Coming as close as possible?! in thought to 
what you felt when they made vou suffer, when you would have given 
anything to crush them, now pay them back (бутапобот 77 


16 803: Os Тиїм соу Ge Tice бікту. 

18 261: Bíknv тбфуб! àvriricac9on Kakdv. 

19 The obliteration of Histiaca in 447/446 Тис. 1.14.3; had also been brutal in the extreme 
and would even be bracketed with that of Melos, Scione. and Torone in retrospect : Xen. 
Fell, 2.2.3). But so far as we know the action was not taken after formal debate in the 
Assembly but through summary decision in the field bv military command: and the city 
was wiped out by expulsion of its people and parceling out of their land among Athenian 
cleruchs rather than by wholesale executions and enslavement. 

20 Emphasis on the violation of justice by the Mytileneans ‘3.38.1: 3.39.1 and 6; comes early 
on in his speech, and it culminates in the appeal that both justice and interest require the 
proposed action /3.40.4—-7;. 

21 He had argued earlier (3.38.1) that retaliatory action should be as prompt as possible 
because "the response upon the heels of what one suffered exacts a vengeance that most 
nearly matches the offense.” 

22 Throughout the ages retaliation has been the standard justiicadon for genocidal acts and 
policies. Pogroms in medievat Europe and then in Poland and the Ukraine in modern 
times were ostensibly carried out in retaliation against ^Christ-killers. " Massacres of 
Armenians in Anatolia were perpetrated in retaliation for an incendiary assault against the 
Bank of Turkey in Istanbul by Armenian terrorists. The Nuremberg outrages against the 
Jews which paved the way for the Holocaust gained a measure of mass support from the 
belief that Jewish bankers had conspired to “bring Germany to her knees.” 


17 296: TAG’ Еруоу d&voTiwtatov. 
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To justice so debased Diodotus, the spokesman for decency, makes 


no appeal. He lets Cleon have it all to himself, turning to cool 
expediency instead. Conceding th 


^t ot 
alae 


| thc Athenians have been 
wronged, Diodotus wastes no words haggling over what would or 


would not be an equivalent return.?? He asks them to reflect instead 


that they have more to lose than gain by an action which would bear 
down as harshly on the Mytilenean demos as on its oligarchic masters 
prime movers of the revolt. He argues that such indiscriminate terror 
will lose Athens her best asset in the war- the sympathy of the 
democrats in each of her subject cities. He does come around to 
Justice near the end of his address, warning the Athenians that if they 
were to destroy the demos who had forced the city's surrender when 
arms were put into its hands, **they would wrong their benefactors” 
(3-47-3). But this is not the justice of the talio. As to that. he implies, the 
Athenians would be better off as its victims than as its exceutors: 

тії Thucydides 3.47.5: “I think it more conducive to the maintenance 
of our empire to allow ourselves to suffer wrong (&8ixn6fver! rather than 
destroy, however justly | бікоісов), those whom we ought not 10 destroy, 724 


The flaw in the justice of the talio shows up with startling clarity in 
the lightning flash of a crisis in which запс moral counsel is most 
desperately needed. The sense of justice ~- which should have been 
the best resource of decent Athenians in their resistance to the 
promptings of blind, unreasoning, hatred — here strengthens the 
very force they seek to contain. Instead of giving Diodotus the 


Ar he needs, the justice of the talio is a bludgeon in Cleon's 
запа, "? і 


23 T if we are sensible we shall not make the issue turn on their ir 
exelvoov àSikiaş пу ò тушу}, but on what is the wise course for us to follow "ттері TÄS 
nuerépas eupouAios; ... We are not involved in a Jawsuit with them, so as to be concerned 
about the jusüce of their case; we are deliberating about them to determine how our 
treatment of them may best serve our interest” ‘зала. | 

24 Failure to notice that at 3.47.3 Diodorus has momentarily shifted to a different conception 
of justice, not tied to the zalio, їо which he returns at 3.47.1-5, may result in a 
misunderstanding of the position allowed him by Thucydides: it may lead one either to 
ignore the previous remark, thereby making Diodotus rest his whole case on imperial 
expediency iso Andrews takes him to “present his own case entirely in terms of 
co. [1962: 721) or else to dismiss as "hollow" the remark in Ti: that the 
shat by the justice ofthe tale hey Р a ts 

Б у would t g selves be wronged if, in pursuit of 
self-interest. they were to forgo retaliation’. 

25 Inher essay on the Melian Dialogue. Jacqueline de Romilly (1963: parı m, ch. 2) connects 
that Athenian atrocity ‘identical with the опе thev were to inflict, later in the war, on 
Scione and Torone) with Thrasymachean immoralism :R. і, 338СН.) and Calliclean 
antimoralism (С, 483АН.). She might have reflected that the Athenians would not need to 
go so far as that to justify genocide against a powerless enemy: wherever thev could see 


ijustice (ou yàp пері тїї 
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concepts: restitution, self-defense, punishment. The most widespread 
and, superficially, the most plausible of the three confusions is the 
one with restitution. If retaliation were restitution in principle, it 
would be paradigmatically just: what could be morg just than the 
repayment of a debt? As for self-defense, at first blush it looks like a 
far cry from retaliation, but it will not if we notice that &puveiv, 
бутацдфуєм, “to ward off from oneself," “to defend oneself’? were 
also used to mean “to retaliate,’’?® and reflect that when retaliation 
is the expected response to unjust aggression, failure to retaliate will 
be construed as weakness, inviting further assaults. By easy extension 
the preemptive strike becomes acceptable as righteous self-defense: 
those who see themselves as likely objects of attack feel justified in 
cracking down before the anticipated aggression has occurred. 

In the case of punishment the linguistic bond is still more potent. 
It is positively tyrannical throughout the archaic period. Down to 
the last third of the fifth century, Tiuwpia, whose original and always 
primary sense is "vengeance," is the word for "punishment." The 
specialized word for the latter, колафну (“ chastening, " * discipli- 
ning" — with no collateral use for "taking vengeance"), does not 
acquire currency until we reach the prose of Thucydides and 
Antiphon. Earlier, as for example in Herodotus,” language traps 
one into using vengeance" (Tipwpia), even when "punishment" is 
exactly what one means.” What is the difference? Rightly 
understood punishment is the application of a penalty (trown), that 
is to say, of a norm-mandated sanction of norms. As such, it differs 
from revenge in three closely connected ways.?? 


themselves as returning wrong for wrong (as at Mytilene, Scione, and Torone:: the ultra- 
respectable zalio could supply the hard-liners with a righteous fig-leaf. 

26 Thus the Athenians. executing the Spartan ambassadors іп retaliadon for what the 

Spartans had done to them, are said to have acted 5ікопоЎутес Tots avtois &puver@ar | Thuc. 

2.67.4; and cf. T17}. Creon uses the verb (Soph. Алі. 643) to say that a man hopes for sons 

who will retaliate on his behalf by doing evil to his enemies (том &x0póv avTapuveovTan 

коко). Socrates uses the term himself in expressing his own rejection of returning harm 
for harm: ote Kax®s máoyxovra GudverSar бутіброута Kans (Cr. 49р8-9). 

In his prose vou@eteiv, which may also be used for “punishing” in the classical period, is 

never used for this purpose, but only in its literal sense of " admonishing." 

28 Even Socrates, who rejects revenge, is allowed by Plato occasional use of Tiucpeiv when 
“punishing ” is what he means iso e.g. at С. 472D—E, 525B—E), though колайну, vouseTeiv 
are his preferred expressions for it. 

29 Fora more complete analysis of the differences between revenge and deserved punishment 
(“retribution”) see especially Nozick, 1981: 366-8. He clears up well what remains most 
unclear in the common use of “revenge”: cf. the definition of the word in the O.E.D. to 
which I refer in the text below. 
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і. While inflicting a harm on the wrongdoer is common to 
punishment and revenge, doing him a wrong is not: to punish a 
т елан Ра ч ol Lo 1 1 Н 

п irevernge, purnisniment gives absolutely no quarter: 
those who apply 


instruments of norm-en 
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2. To give relief to the resentful feelings of victims is not, as in 
revenge, the dominant motivation of punishment, whose principal 
aim is not to do evil to the evildoer but to implement the 
community's concern that its norms should be observed and hence 


that norm-violators should be called to account by being made to 
suffer the lawful penalty. 


3. Hatred for the wrongdoer, the core-sentiment in revenge, need 
not be present in punishment; those who apply the penalty to him 
should be impelled not by malice, but by a sense of dutv in loyalty 
to the norms which he has breached and by fellow-feeling for the 
victims of wrongful harm. This motivation is entirely consistent with 
fellow-feeling for the wrongdoer himself: since he has alienated 
himself from his fellows by violating the common norms, it is for his 
own good, no less than that of others, that he be reunited with the 


community by submitting to the pain the community mandates for 
norm-violators. 


The distinction of punishment from revenge must be regarded as one 
of the most momentous of the conceptual discoveries ever made by 
humanity in the course of its slow, tortuous, precarious, emergence 
irom barbaric tribalism. With characteristic impartiality Plats 
assigus the discovery not to his personal hero, but to Protagoras, 
Socrates’ arch-rival. We see it in the Great Speech Plato gives the 
sophist in the debate with Socrates in the Protagoras.” In support of 
his thesis that virtue is teachable, Protagoras in that speech 
propounds a comprehensive theory of the origins of culture which 
views all cultural institutions, including moralitv, as inventions 
through which men win the struggle for existence against wild 
beasts. He constructs a consequentionalist argument for the universal 


30 Were it not for its occurrence in this text we would not have known that Protagoras was 
the discoverer: there is no record of it in any of our other, all-too-meager, sources for his 
thought. So powerful an innovation could only have come from a daring and ori inal 
thinker. When Plato {who has no motive for favoritism to the sophist; assigns it to him we 


have good reason to accept the assignment, as is done by the majority of scholars (for some 
references see Guthrie, 1969: 64, n.1). | 
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distribution of the “political art": all men must have been endowed 
asitivencss to moral norins (‘share in shame and justice; * 
else humanity would have lost that struggle: it would not have 
survived. Viewing punishment in this light, he explains it as a device 
designed to promote deterrence from wrongdoing: 

T12 Plato, Pr. 3244—5: “No one punishes (koAáZei)*? wrongdoers putting 
his mind on what they did and for the sake of this — thagthey did wrong 
- пог unless he is taking mindless vengeance (тіцсореїтої), like a savage 
brute. One who undertakes to punish rationally?? does not do so for the sake 
of the wrongdoing, which is now in the past — for what has been done 
cannot be undone - but for the sake of the future, that the wrongdoing shall 
not be repeated, either by him or by the others who see him punished 
(koA«o8£vra)... One punishes (колаб) for the sake of deterrence 
(@тотротгћс Eveka). ?? 

Assuming?! that this is a fair, if harshly abbreviated, statement of 
the Protagorean view; we must admit that the theory on which it 
predicates its analysis of the rationale of punishment is indefensibly 
lopsided. It invokes only deterrence to justify the practice. And this 
is clearly wrong. For while the reference of a penalty is indeed 
strongly prospective - to discourage recurrence of the offense — it 
must be also no less strongly retrospective, if it is to be just: it must 
apply to the offender the harm which he deserves to suffer under the 
norms because of what he did. We punish a man justly for a given 
breach of the rules only if we have rcason to believe that he is guilty 
of it — that it is he, and no one clse, who did commit just that offense. 
To visit that punishment on a surrogate who could serve as well its 
exemplary purpose would be the height of injustice, though the 
deterrent effect could be as great if the false accusation were well 
concealed. So pace Protagoras we do, and should, punish a wrongdoer 
"for the sake of what he did": our theory must recognize the 
retributive nature of the practice which we accept for the sake of its 
deterrent effect. Hence Protagoras’ theory of the social function of 
punishment is unacceptable. It cites, correctly enough, deterrence as 
the raison d'étre of the institution, but fails to see that the institution 
itself is unavoidably retributive. 

But even so, though working with a defective theory, Protagoras 
succeeds brilliantly in sorting out punishment from revenge — he 
distinguishes perfectly the rational application of a penalty, designed 
to reinforce compliance with norms aiming at the common benefit, 
31 Pr. 322D: aiBoUs Kai Bikns ueréxyav. | 
32 Plato makes Pratogoras use this word for " punishment” throughout the passage in clear 

distinction from vengeance, reserving тідогреїм for the latter. 


33 © uer& Aóyou Emixeipiv колббем. 
34 We have no positivc reason for thinking otherwise. 
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from the indulgence of anarchic vengeful passion. He disentangies 
what had been hopelessly jumbled for millennia in the past and was 
to remain entangied in popular thought for millennia to come. A 
leading Victorian jurist, James FitzJames Stephen, was still 
declaring, in 1883, that criminal justice is legally sanctioned revenge: 
" the criminal law," he claimed, “stands to the passion of revenge in 
much the same relation as marriage to the sexual instinct. 735 This 
articulates what many people believed at the time, and still believe 
today. That punishment is institutionalized revenge is still a popular 
view, voiced even by some philosophers,*® and not without support 
from the dictionarv: for "revenge" the O.E.D. gives “inflict 
punishment or exact retribution.” 


But after giving Protagoras full credit for having been two and a 
half millennia ahead of his time, we must still observe that neither 
does he undertake to give revenge its long overdue come-uppance. It 
is one thing to distinguish it clearly from punishment, quite another 
to discern that when thus distinguished revenge is morally 
repugnant. The first step by no means assures the second, as we can 
see in Aristotle. He draws the distinction in a way which leaves the 
moral acceptability of revenge untouched.?* He still puts harming 
enemies morally on a par with helping friends: 


T13 Arist. Top. 113a2—3: Doing good to friends and evil to enemies are 
not contraries: for both are choiceworthy and belong to the same 
disposition (аїрета kai тоб афтоб fi8ous). 


He still exalts retaliation as "just and noble": 


Tig Arist. Rhet. 1367a19-20: It is noble ‚КОАду} to avenge oneself on 
one’s enemies and not to come to terms with them: for retaliation “TO 


Футатобібоуал) is just (Sikaiov), and the just is noble, and not to put up 
with defeat is courage. 


35 The quotation ;which I owe to Allen. 19804: 137) is from Stephen's History of the Criminal 
Law (1883: 83) where he argues that “it is highly desirable that criminals should be hated, 
that the punishment should be so contrived as to give expression to that hatred... " 
gratifying an healthy natural sentiment." [i did not occur to Stephens that. while 
punishment does indeed have an "expressive" function (see Feinberg, 1970: 957, the 
sentiment it should express in a humane society is concern for the enforcement of justice 
and for the welfare of the community, which criminal legislation is designed to protect in 
solicitude for all members of the community ithe law-breaker himself not excepted ; see 
Vlastos, 1962: 55: “Тһе pain inflicted on him for his offence against the moral law has not 
put him outside the law...does not close cut the reserve of goodwill on the part of others 
which is his birthright as a human being”). 

36 See e.g. Oldenquist 1985: 464-79), who calls penal jusüce "sanitized revenge." By the 
same token marriage would be sanitized fornication. 

37 Arist. Rhet. 1369bio-i4: Revenge and punishment (Tipwpia xai коЛасіє) differ: for 
punishment is for the sake of the person punished, revenge for that of the one who does the 
punishing, to satisfy [his feelings] {iva &rromAnpo8n). " (At this point I am indebted to oral 
and written comments from John Procopé.) 
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Worse yet, Aristotle takes the desire for revenge to be a constant in 
human nature, as deep-seated and ineradicable in the psyche as is 
the emotion of anger. Defining “anger” as "desire to inflict 
retaliatory pain, 7? he identifies the emotion of anger with vengeful 
impulse, strangely overlooking the absurd consequences of the 
supposed identity: what sense would it make to hold that when one 
is angry at oneself (a common enough occurrence) ong desires to be 
revenged on oneself and that when one is angry at one’s child (also 
common) one desires to be revenged on it? 

Admittedly тїз and тї+ do not come from Aristotle’s ethical 
writings and do not express original moral insights of his own. But 
they do show that his creative moral thought does not transcend the 
traditional sentiment in which the justice of the ¢alzo is enshrined. 
Great moralist though he is, Aristotle has not yet got it through his 
head that if someone has done а nasty thing to me this does not give me the 
slightest moral justification for doing the same nasty thing, or any nasty thing, 
to him. So far as we know, the first Greek to grasp in full generality 
this simple and absolutely fundamental moral truth is Socrates. 


II 


Innovations in historv don't come out of the blue. Somewhere or 
other in earlier or contemporary Greck literature we might expect 
anticipations of Socrates’ rejection of the falio or at least approxi- 
mations to it. Let me put before you some of the best approximations 
I could find and you can judge for yourself if Socrates’ originality 
suffers by comparison. 

In the Oresteia Aeschylus confronts the futility and horror of the 
intrafamilial blood-feud and makes the trilogy culminate in a 
celebration of the superscssion of private vengeance by the majesty 
of civic law. But he never recants on the principle that each must 
suffer the thing he did" enunciated by the chorus as “ordained” 
(бётшоу) in the Agamemnon (1564) and as the *"thrice-venerable 
tale" in the Choephoroi (T8 above). In Seven Against Thebes Antigone 
invokes it (1049-50? to justifv her brother's retaliatory assault 
against Thebes and does not question the validity of the principle: 
she only rebuts its application in the present case. 

Nor does Herodotus succeed where Aeschylus falters. His 


38 De Anima 403a29ff.: explaining the difference between the natural and the dialectical 
understanding of a psychological phenomenon, he says that in the case of anger оруп! 
“the SiaAektixos would say that it is desire to cause retaliatory pain (бребіс аутіЛИттП сєсоб! 
or something of the kind, the фисткоб would say that it is boiling of ће biood and the hot 
element about the heart.” In the Rhetoric (1378a31ff.} he gives a fuller definition of anger, 
whose core is “pained desire for conspicuous revenge" (бребіс metà AUTINS TiLcopias 
Qoavopévns). 
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Pausanias (9.78-9) rejects indignantly the proposal that he avenge 

Leonidas by doing to Mardonius’ cornse what he and Xerxes had 

done to that of the Spartan hero. But what are his reasons for 

rejecting the proposai? (а) That to desecrate the dead * befits 

barbarians rather than Greeks," and (b) Leonidas has been already 
3 a 


В зате gactralties с: еке, Lh. La clave я pA S 
avenged in the huge casualties suffered DY tne Persians. ine 


propriety of revenge is пог denied in (а), and is assumed in (Ь). 
Herodotus’ Xerxes (7.136), declining to retaliate against Sperthias 
and Bulis for what Sparta had done to his ambassadors, explains that 
“what he had blamed in the Spartans he would not do himself.” 
This remarkable statement?? could be used to derive Socrates’ 
Principles п and ту below. But it is not. There is no hint of the insight 
that since one may not do oneself what one condemns in another, 
therefore one should not return wrong for wrong or harm for harm. 
A third candidate comes from Thucydides in the speech of the 
Spartan envoys at Athens in 425 в.с. Their force at Sphacteria, now 
cut off, is in desperate straits. A truce has been patched up. 
Negotiations are afoot. The spokesmen for Sparta plead: 


тїз Thuc. 4.19.2-3: “We believe that great enmities are not best 
brought to secure resolution when the party that got the best of the war, 
bent on retaliation (&vrapuvópevog),*" forces on the other a settlement on 
unequal terms, but rather when, though the victor has the chance to do just 
that, yet, aiming at decency (прос TO Єттієїес), he rises higher in virtue 
(&peri]j avtov уктоо) to offer unexpectedly moderate terms. For if what 
the other now owes is not retaliation for what was forced on him 
(бутарумаєвся ds Biao8els). but a return of virtue (&vrormroBoOvot бретпу), 
a sense of shame will make him readier to stand by the agreement.” 


The Spartans plead: Don't go by the zalio this time or, better still, 
work it in reverse: leave us generosity, not injury, to repay. Defeat 
on these terms we could live with. Your moderation would evoke our 
best, not our worst, and you would have that further surety that the 
peace will endure. 


Clear in this passage is the perception of a better wav to settle a 
long-standing dispute. Morally better, certainly — perhaps even 
prudentially, since the victor might have more to gain from 


39 The principle that it would be unseemly for you to do x if you are indignant when x is done 
by someone else (a special form of the ^ Universalization Principle" in ethics} is not 
without acknowledgement in Greek moral reflection. It is anticipated in the ай 
:6.329-30 and 23.492-4) and the Odysse, 6.285-6). 

40 Good example here and in the next occurrence of the word in this text of the traditional 
conflation of the concepts of retaliation with self-defense which made dvtauvvouai a 
common expression for “to retaliate” (cf. п. 26 above’. In both occurrences it is clear that 
only retaliation is meant: the victor is no longer in the position of having to defend himself 
against his defeated enemy: the only question is whether he should retaliate for the real or 
fancied wrong he has suffered. 
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enhanced security that the agreement will be kept than from any 
immediate advantage he could extort. But is there so much as even 
a hint that the Spartans, and Thucydides himself who credits their 
spokesmen with this fine sentiment in this passage, perceive that the 
talio itself is unjust? None that I can see. To say that, if you did not 
drive the hardest bargain your present advantage puts within your 
grasp, your restraint will be admirable and will also вау off, is not 
to say that if you did prefer the other course you would be acting 
unjustly. 

My last candidate is the character of Odysseus in Sophocles’ Ajax. 
The mad protagonist of this tragedy, imbued with mortal hatred for 
Odysseus, had planned to put him to a slow, tortured, death. He had 
announced the plan to Athena in Odysseus’ hearing and reaffirmed 
the determination to carry it out despite her plea that he refrain. 
Knowing this, Odysseus takes no joy in the calamities which now 
afflict his enemy. When burial is denied to Ajax, Odysseus pleads 
with Agamemnon to rescind the edict. 


тїб Sophocles, Ajax 1332ff.: “Listen, For the gods’ sake, do not dare / So 
callously to leave this man without a grave. / Do not let violence get the 
better of you / So as to hate this man so much that you trample 
justice. / То me too he was bitterest enemy... / But nonetheless, though he 
was all of that, / I would пот so dishonour him in return (OUK &vrerriudoaiy 
&v) as to deny / He was the best of us who went to Troy, / Save for 
Achilles... / It is not just to injure а good man / After his dcath, even if you 
hate him. 


From the standpoint of our own Christianized morality Odysseus’ 
reaction to his enemy’s downfall, however admirable, is not 
extraordinary. In his own time and place it is so far above anything 
that could be expected of a decent man that it takes Athena by 
surprise. She had offered Odysseus to parade before him Ajax 
in his disordered state, thinking it would please her favorite to see his 
rival, once so mighty, now laid low. She asks Odysseus, 

T16 7bid. 79: “When is laughter sweeter than when we laugh at our 
foes? 71? 

When he declines the offer we are moved to agree with Albin Lesky 
that here “the man is greater than the goddess. ^? 

Can we then say that what we see here is a man who has come to 
As MacDowell (1963: 1278.) observes, the virtue the Spartan envoys are recommending 
to Athens is not justice С" there are no laws or rules that a foreign state defeated in war must 
be treated mercifully”) but generosity (‘giving one's opponent more than he could 
reasonably expect”). 

42 Cf. Stanford (loc. cit.) : Athena here expresses... the normal heroic attitude, that nothing 


is more pleasant than to be able to exult and gloat over the misfortunes of one's enemies. " 
43 1967: 100. 


ча 
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understand that retaliation itself із unjust? We cannot. What we see 
is a man of exceptional moral stature realizing that this particular 
application of the principle - in denial of burial ‘contrary to divine 


law) to this man (next to Achilles the best of the Achaeans) - would 
be unjust.** What we do not see is a man who would : crupl 


it in any circumstances against any man. Elsewhere in the play his 
Odysseus accepts the justice of retaliation as a moral commonplace. 
He remarks in another connection, 


ті8 fbid. 1322-3: "If he gave insult for insult I pardon him.” 


Odysseus has not come to see that the talio as such is wrong, a precept 
not of justice but of injustice. Neither has the poet for whom he 
speaks. 

If we go back to to an earlier scene, near the start of the play, when 
Agamemnon's decree had not yet fouled the waters, and ask 
ourselves how Sophocles accounts for the pure nobility of Odysseus’ 
rancorless response to his stricken enemy's state, wc can tell, I 


believe, that the poet wants us to see it rooted in the sense not of 


justice but of compassion. He evokes what we all mav feel for a 


fellow-creature when touched by the sense of our common frailty, 
our common defencelessness against implacable fate: 


Tig Ibid. 119-26: Athena: “Here was a man supreme in judgment, 
unsurpassed in action, matched to the hour. Did you ever see a better? 35 
Odysseus: Not one. And that is why, foe though he is, I pity his 
wretchedness,!* now yoked to a terrible fate. I have in view no more his 
plight than mine, I see the true condition of us all. We live, yet are no more 
than phantoms, weightless shades.” | 


This is the mood of the eighth Pythian: 


T20 Pindar, Pyth. 8.1—2: Day-creatures. What is it to be or not to be? 
Man is a shadow in a dream. 


It is the mood of Herodotus’ Solon when he remarks, "Man is all 
accident.’**" It is as old as the Odyssey. We hear it in book 18 in 
Odysseus’ sombre musings (vv. 130-7) on the theme 7 Earth breeds 


44 The grounds on which Odvsseus protests Agamemnon's decree show very clearly that his 
objection has nothing to do with the moral impropriety of revenge. To leave the corpse of 
Ajax unburied would * trample justice" (a? because it would violate the divine interdict 
on denying burial to anyone in any circumstances whatsoever and would breach “the 
divine laws", 1343, to which Sophocles refers as “the unwritten unshakeable laws of the 
gods Antigone 454—5, which constrain Antigone's obedience at irightful cost to herself, and 
also (b? because the high and well deserved esteem in which Ajax had been held entitles 
him to posthumous respect 1134051 1945). 

45 My translation here follows Е. F. Watling's rendering of these lines in Sophocles. Electra and 
Other Plays (Baltimore, 1953). 

46 &moikripo ... BUoTnvov Ёмтго$. Later in the play he reproaches Agamemnon for his lack of 
compassion; cf. буолуттоҳ Barely, 1333, ©кАтүр&у... puxny, 1361. 

47 T&v oTi &v6pomos сурфорії (1.92.4). 
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no creature feebler than man.” The moral import of the sentiment 
we see afier the massacre of the suitors in book 22. When Furycleia 
lets out a whoop of vengeful joy at the sight of the gore spattered 
about the banquet hall, Odysseus rebukes her sternly, 

T21 Od. 22.411—12: “‘Keep your gloating to vourself, old woman. Shut 
up. Don't yell. It isn't pious to exult over corpses. ^f? 

More successfully than Pindar or Homer Sophocleg distills moral 
therapy from the sense of man’s brittleness. He reveals how it can 
purge the heart from the toxins of spite and hatred. But when he has 
done this, we still want to know: Has he seen that the zalio is a fraud, 
its justice a delusion? To this we must reply that he has not even 
faced the question. So we return to Socrates, who did, and reasoned 
out an answer. 

III 


The reasoning which leads him to it is laid out in that short section 
of the Crito (488—c)*? which starts the deliberation by which Socrates 
justifies the decision to remain in jail and await execution. He calls 
this the &py of the deliberation, its “starting-point” or, as we 
would sav, reading the metaphor differently, its foundation. This 
comprises five principles laid out in rapid-fire succession : 

T22 Cr. 4884—09: 

1. "We should never do injustice (oUSapas Sel ёблкеїу!. 

п. “Therefore, we should never return an injustice oU5após Set 
ёутабікеїу). `` 


ш. “We should never do evil ‘xaxoupyeiv) (to anyone]. """ 


тү. “Therefore, we should never return evil for evil [to апуопе| 7 
(&vmrikokoupyelv). 7 
v. “To do evil to a human being is no different from acung unjustly to 


him сто yàp кокб›у Troteiv тошу àv&poorrous TOU &8ikeiv обєм бісфереї). " 

Of these five principles the one that would hit Plato’s readers 
hardest are п and ту. Here Greeks would see a fellow-Greck cutting 
out of their morality part of its living tissue. Socrates is well aware 
of this. For after laying out all five principles he proceeds to zero in 
on just these two: 


таз Cr. 39с10-р5 “Therefore, we should never return a wrong 
[Principle m] or do evil to a single human being ‘oUSéva &уӨроотгооу) по 
matter what we may have suffered at his hands [Principle Iv]. And watch 


48 Stanford (1963: 67) remarks that Odysseus is the first character in Greek literature to 
proclaim that it is impious to exult over a fallen foe. 

49 A fuller encounter with this crucial text must await chapter 8, section 1 sub fin. Here 1 take 
a first look at its language and reasoning. 

50 For the justification of the expansion I have added in square brackets here and again in 
ту note how Socrates himself rephrases ту when he refers to it in T23. 

31 Will be quoted again in chapter 8 (there as тїз}. 
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out, Crito, lest in agreeing with this you do so contrary to your real opinion 
‘пора боёсу). For few are those who believe or will believe this. And 
between those who do and those who don't there can Бе no common 
counsel (ойк ёст! колот Bouan). Of necessity they must feel contempt for one 


another when viewing each other's deliberations. "7 


ever voices in Plato: with people who do not agree with him on these 
two principles which enunciate the interdict on retaliation he would 
be unable to take “common counsel" about anything. Is he saying 
that this disagreement would cause a total breakdown of com- 
munication? No. Socrates is not saying that he cannot argue with 
anyone who rejects Principles п and tv. Obviously he can: he does 
so, copiously, with Polus, Callicles, Thrasymachus, and who knows 
how many others. But what he is saving is serious enough: if 
agreement cannot be reached on these two principles there can be no 
common deliberation: the gulf created by this disagreement will be 
unbridgeable when it comes to deciding what is to be done. The 
political consequences of his remark I shall be unable to pursue in 
this book.?? Here I must concentrate on Principles п and ту as norms 
of personal action within the limits fixed for the individual by public 
law.** і 

While they mark Socrates’ break with the established morality 
they do not account for the break bv themselves. Each is derived 
from one or more other principles in the set. Principle п is derived 
directly and exclusively from Principle r. 


1. We should never do injustice. £rgo: 
п. We should never do injustice in return for an injustice. 


From the proposition that we should refrain from doing injustice in 
any circumstances whatever |" never“ do itj, Socrates infers by 
simple deduction that we should refrain from doing it in the special 
circumstances in which we have been victims of injustice ourselves. 
To derive rv he uses 1 again, this time in conjunction with v: 


52 So far from allowing Socrates the same position on this fundamental point, Xenophon 
gives him its opposite, making him endorse repeatedly the traditional help-friends-hurt- 
enemies ethos: the good man “toils to win good friends and to worst his enemies" (Мет. 
2.1.197; “itis thought worthy of the highest praise to anticipate enemies in causing them 
evil and friends in causing them good” (ibid. 2.3.14); “you have come to know that a 
man's virtue consists in outdoing friends in conferring benefits and enemies in inflicting 
harm" (Мет, 2.6.35: c£. ті above). On why Plato’s testimony should be preferred to 
Xenophon's on this point see additional note 7.1. 

53 If Socrates cannot join in a common deliberation with people who disagree with him on 
Principles п and ту he excludes himself from the decision-making processes of Athens’ 
participatory democracy: the “multitude” that staffs those processes would indeed 
disagree with him on his rejection of the talio, as he himself emphasizes in T23. 

54 Cf. what was said in the third paragraph of this chapter above. 
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м. Doing any evil to a human being is the same as doing injustice 
to that person. i 


And since 
го We should never do injustice, 
it foliows from this in conjunction with Principle v, that 


ш. We should never do any evil to a human being Ergo 
IV. We should never return evil for evil. 


From the proposition that we should refrain from doing evil to 
anyone in any circumstances whatever (" never” do it), he infers as 
before that we should not do it when evil has been done to us. 
The commanding importance of Principle І in this reasoning 
should be evident: it is the sole premise for the derivation of Principle 
п, and it is used again for the derivation of Principle Ім in 
conjunction with the further premise, Principle v. How would 
Socrates justify the latter? What reason would he give us to agree 
that to do any evil”? to anyone is no different from doing that person 
an injustice? There is no fully satisfactory answer to this question 
anywhere in Plato's Socratic dialogues. The nearest Socrates comes 
to confronting the question is in that passage of Republic 1 where he 
refutes the conventional notion that justice consists of doing good to 
friends and evil to enemies (33548-10). To rebut the second term in 
that conjunction Socrates picks what he believes to be the worst evil 
that could be done to a human being - to impair that person’s justice 
- and argues that this would be impossible: justice in one person could 
not produce injustice in another - по more than heat in one thing 
could produce cold in another or drought in one thing produce 
moisture in another (3358-р). The force of these analogies is 
problematic.?* And even if the validity of the reasoning were granted 
in this case, where the retaliatory evil would impair the enemy’s 
justice, how it would be extended bevond it is not made clear: if the 
just man cannot impair another man's justice, how would it follow 
that neither could he harm another in any of innumerable ways in 
which one could do evil to an enemy without impairing the enemy's 
justice? The one thing that is made clear in this passage -- and this 
is what we must settle for —is Socrates’ intuition that true moral 
55 Le. any morally avoidable evil - any evil which is not purely incidental to the execution of 
a non-malicious intent, as in the case of self-defense {where harm is inflicted on an 
aggressor solely to prevent him from causing wrongful harm} or that of punishment (where 
infliction of the evil of the penalty Socrates takes to be moral therapy for the wrongdoer 
[G. 480^—D, 5258) and/or retribution and deterrence [G. 525А—527А]}. 
56 Cf. the discussion of this argument in Annas, 1981: 31-4. 
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doing intentional injury to others, for it is 
inherently beneficent, radiant in its operation, spontaneously 


мазналіСОЧУІУ 


communicating goodness to those who come in contact with it, 
always producing benefit instead of injury, so that the idea of a just 
man injuring anyone, friend or foe, is unthinkable. This version of 
undeviatingly beneficent goodness guides Socrates’ thought at so 
deep a level that he applies it even to the deity ; it leads him to project 
а new concept of god as a being that can cause only good, never 
evil.°? Let us then accept it as such, as a powerful intuition whose 
argumentative backing remains unclear in Plato’s presentation of 
Socrates’ thought.?5 

So the full weight of the justification of Socrates’ rejection of 
retaliation must fall on Principle т. From this alone, without appeal 
to any further consideration whatsoever, Socrates derives the 
interdiction of returning wrong for wrong in Principle m and 
therewith the surgical excision of that malignancy in the traditional 
morality which surfaces in actions like the genocide Athens had all 
but inflicted on Mytilene and then, as the war dragged on, did inflict 
on Scione, Torone, and МЇс1оз.°® Plato’s awareness of the importance 
of Principle 1 shows up in the way he leads up to it in the text of the 
Crilo which immediately precedes T22 above. He takes the whole of 
that paragraph to introduce it, stating and restating it no less than 
three umes,°} reminding Crito that they had often agreed to it in the 
past and that he cannot go back on it now just because to stick to it 
would be to die. 

How then should we read the modal language Socrates uses in the 
first two of those three statements of Principle 1 in that paragraph? 


na 
rss H ра 


57 Cf chapter 6 discussion of the text quoted there as то; 
58 Plato's recreation of Socratic thought may limp at this point. possibly because he had not 
been fully in sympathy with this particular aspece of Socrates? teaching. The ethic 
expounded in the middle books of the Republic lacks the unqualified universalism of 
Principle ш, “We should never do evil 19 any kuman being." In В. у. 4704 Socrates does not 
demur when Glaucon declares that the atrocities Greeks now commit against one another 
when fighting fellow-Greeks idevastation of the land. desecration of corpses, enslavement 
of prisoners: should be forbidden to “our ciuzens" when they are fighting fellow-Greeks. 
but “towards barbarians they should behave as Greeks now behave to one another, ” 
An apologist for Athens, like Isocrates, belitles the enormity of such actions, explaining 
them away as “severe discipline of states which had made war on Athens. and alleges that 
the Spartans had done much worse Paneg. тоо. defending the Athenian action against 
Melos and Scione: and Panath, 70, excusing what Athens had done to unnamed “islets 7 
His apologia would have been hollow if it had not presupposed the justice of the lex talionis 
to which, as we heard from Cleon in the debate оп Mytilene <TEO above), advocates of such 
actions would have appealed. 
бо Cr. 4944-B6. 1 shall be returning to the discussion of this passage in chapter 8. Now Iam 
rounding out my discussion of the passage which starts with the texr quoted as тїз in 
chapter 8 and culminates in the text quoted as T13 in that chapter, 
91 44-5; 45-7; 4984-7. 


En 
о 


з 
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тод Cr. 4944-86: “Бо we say that in no way should we intentionally do 
a wrong (ékévtas ӧбіктүтёоу) ? Or that we may do wrong in some ways but 
i hers (тил u£v ббіктутвоу тротго Tivi & oŭ)? Or that to do а wrong 
is never good or noble (otrre &ya$óv ойте кодом), as has been often agreed 
between us in the past?" 


о 
® 


In the preamble to а moral deliberation it would be natural to read 
the modal operators as signifying the “should” or * otaght"' of moral 
obligation, the “may” of moral acceptability. We must resist that 
reading: it would be too narrow: it would give us only part of what 
Socrates means. For he is not saying that if an action does a wrong 
then it is morally forbidden no matter what might be the 
circumstances. That would itself be a strong thing to say. But 
Socrates must mean much more than that. For he proceeds to ask, 
rephrasing the question with which he began. “Ог that to do а 


wrong is never either good or noble - ойте &yo86v ойте koAóv? "9? Of 


these two adjectives, &yaó6v, «aAóv, the latter is the one normally 
used to express what is morally right as such. 'The use of the former 
is much broader - fully as broad as that of "good" in English, 
ranging over the whole spectrum of values: not only moral ones, but 
also hedonic, economic, political, psychological, physiological, or 
whatever. 

Now it is all too obvious that there are circumstances in which by 
doing a wrong to someone we may reap a rich harvest of non-moral 
goods: win a huge sum of money, realize a long-cberished dream, 
gratify the dearest wishes of a much-loved friend; in the present case 
it would make the difference between life and death.® In saying that 
it is never good to do a wrong, and making this the foundational 
reason for breaking with the accepted morality, Socrates must be 
using the word in its most inclusive sense. He must be saving: " If an 
act of vours will wrong another, then it is bad for you, the agent, so 
bad that no other good it offers could compensate you for its evil for 
you. If everything else you value - pleasure, comfort, security, the 
good opinion of your fellows. the affection of those for whom vou 
care, your own self-preservation - required you to do an unjust 
action, the mere fact that it is wrong would give vou a final, 


62 He had already implied as much in the preceding remark /48B4-0:, where, as I shall be 
pointing out in chapter 8, the juxtaposition of eù Ziv with коло xai бікатог {йу anticipates 
that of åyaðóv with кадду in т?з}. 

63 Socrates is satisfied that if he were to save his skin by availing himself of the opportunity 
to escape, his action would be destructive of his city’s laws, which command that one 
should submit ло the authority of the verdicts of the courts (even if they are wrong in one’s 
own opinion; (Ст. 3088), and would thus flout the interdict on returning evil for evil (Cr. 
5402-4). 
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insuperable, reason to refrain. Were there a world to win by 
wronging other persons, you must refrain. Life itself would not be 
good if you could keep it only by wronging someone else." 

Compare Thoreau: “If I have wrested a plank from a drowning 
man, Í must restore it to him though I drown myself." Here too the 
force of the modality must be the same. Were we to take Thoreau’s 
** must restore" to mean no more than “I am morally required to 
restore" we would flatten out his dictum, we would squash it into a 
platitude. For then the consequent would follow with dreary 
obviousness from the antecedent. Who would gainsay that I am 
morally obligated to undo an immoral act which is about to cost 
another man his life? But Thoreau is not asking us to endorse a 
moral commonplace. He wants us to declare for the most difficult 
choice anyone could ever be asked to make. Socrates 15 asking us to 
do the same — to acknowledge not only the validity of the claim of 
Principle 1 on us, but its sovereignty over all other claims. How 
Thoreau would justify that hard "must" in his dictum is not our 
affair: his transcendentalism would be a far cry from Socrates’ 
eudaemonism, which is all that matters for us here: Principle 1 is an 
immediate consequence of Socrates’ commitment to the Sovereignty 
of Virtue and therewith of his construction of eudaemonism. This 
takes us to the deepest stratum of his ethical theory. To understand 
it we must explore his conception of the relation of virtue to 
happiness — the theme of chapter 8. 
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S AND VIRTUE IN 


ES 
SOCRATES’ MORAL THEORY! 
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I ARETE, EUDAIMONIA: THEIR TRANSLATION 


The key terms in the title pose problems of translation. On “virtue” 
for aret? I need not linger at all, for whatever may be the general 
usage of this word, Socrates! own use of it to designate preciselv what 
we understand by moral virtue must have been apparent throughout 
this book. Any lingering doubt on this point in my readers’ mind 
may be resolved by referring them to the fact that Whenever he 
brings the general concept under scrutiny ~ as when he debates the 
teachability of aret£ in the Protagoras and the Meno? — he assumes 
without argument that its sole? constituents or "parts". (uópia,* 
uépn?! are five qualities which are, incontestably, the Greek terms of 
moral commendation par excellence: andreia (manliness, З cour- 
age"), süphrosyng (** temperance,” “moderation 7), dikaiosyn® (**jus- 
tice," “righteousness 7), hoszotes |" piety,” © holiness”), Sophia i5 wis- 
аот}. 


т Originally presented to the Cambridge Philological Society, and printed in its Proceedings 
{210 [s.s 30]. 1984), 181~219; reprinted in Торо 4 (1985), 3-29, Now substantially 
revised, 

2 Pr. 319AfT.; M. 7оАЙ.. 79ctf. 

3 That he takes his list to be complete is a reasonable inference from the fact that whenever 
he enumerates the 7 parts" of virtue (cf. nn. 4 and 5 below? or spells out what it takes to 
be a "регіесйу good man" (буавом &vBpa elvai тєАёсә$. С. 5070), none but these are 
mentioned. When non-moral or dubiously moral qualities come into view (as at М. 884—B: 
xai єдуабіам Kat HEY CAOTIDETTEIAY kal ттауто тё тоте} they are not called &petai, but 
placed, along with the moral virtues, under the more gencral heading of та Tis wuxis 
ETXELOT RATA кої картерпната, loc. cit. 

4 Pr. 329CfF., 349cff.. 359АЙ.: La. 199E; M. 79gA-D. 

5 La. 190€; М. 89^. On this Socratic doctrine, sadlv misunderstood by some recent writers 

on that topic, see " Socrates on the Paris of Virtue" in Vlastos, 1981: 418-23. 

6 This narrowly moral construction of &peTn is characteristically Socratic, Aristotle's usage, 
which allows qualities like “magnificence”? and “greatness of soul” (Mey ahomrpérreia: and 
HeyaAowuxia) to count as йбікаї бретаї, would be closer to popular usage, which is still 
more relaxed and would count, e.g., бетт (‘cleverness’) as аретт) (so undoubtedly in 
Thucydides’ [8.68.1] praise of Antiphon as “inferior to none in áperü 75, while for Aristotle 
SewvóTns is a conspicuously non-moral quality (Е.М. т 14461-4). However, Socrates’ use of 
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" Happiness" for eudaimonia is a more contentious maiier. Leading 
Aristotelians, Ross? and Ackrill,? have claimed that “well-being” 
would be a better translation. But in their own translations of the 
Nicomachean Ethics (hereafter abbreviated to " EN.) both? stick to 
“happiness” all the same. It is not hard to see why they would and 
should. “Well-being” has no adjectival or adverbial forms. This 
may seem a small matter to armchair translators, philosophers 
dogmatizing on how others should do the job. Not so if one is 
struggling with its nitty-gritty, trying for clause-by-clause English 
counterparts that might be faithful to the sentence-structure, no less 
than the sense, of the Greek original. And * well-being ” suffers from 
a further liability: it is a stiff, bookish phrase, bereft of the ease and 
grace with which the living words of a natural language perform in 
a wide diversity of contexts. Eudatmonia fits perfectly street- Greek 
and Aristophanic slapstick, yet also, no less perfectly, the most 
exalted passages of tragedv. Even ecstasy is not beyond its reach, as 
in the cult-hymn in the Bacchae, 


TI Euripides, Ba. 72-3: О blessed (makar) he who, happy (eudatmon; in 
knowing the rites of the gods, lives in holiness T. 


and the epiphany in the Phaedrus, 


T2 Plato, Phdr. оуов-с: “Radiant beauty was there to see, when with the 
happy (eudaimoni’ choir we saw the blessed (makarian) sight and vision and 
celebrated that rite which, with all due reverence, we may call most blessed 
(makariotatens of ай, 10 


Eudaimon reaches easily the highest registers of intensity, keeping 
pace with makar. makarios, matching their tonality and resonance, 
evoking so marvellous a felicity that the gods themselves could ask 
for nothing better for themselves!! and we in turn could ask no 
greater gift from them: 


&perr. though innovative as it would have to be to implement his profoundly new 
conception of moral excellence’, is not eccentric. It retains good contact with popular 
usage, whose vagaries even allow upon occasion startling anticipations of Socrates, as in 
Theognis 147, "іп righteousness all &petn is comprehended” ‘on which, however, sec 
Dover, 1983: 35-48 at 48; and, in any case, frequent use of &pett more Socratico in stark 
contrast to conduct dominated by considerations of pleasure or profit, as jn the description 
of Spartan conduct by Athenians in Thucydides (5.105.4): at home 7 they stick to &perrj 
for the most part,” abroad “they identify what is pleasant with what is honourable and 
expediency with justice. " 

Ross, 1923: 190. So too, earlier, Sidgwick. 1907: 92. 8 Ackrill, 1980: 14. 

Ross in Ross & Smith, 1910-52; Ackrill, 1973 - his version of the one by Ross. 

The ineptness of “well-being” for eUSamovic in contexts of this sort speaks for itself. So 
should that of “human flourishing” (defended by Cooper, 1975: 89, п. 1; rejected by 
Kraut, 1079: 167-30}. For a vigorous defense of the traditional translation see also 
Dybikowski, 1981: 185-200. 11 EN. 1178bg-10 and 20-3. 


OO ~ 
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тз Arist. E.N. rog7bri-13: If there is any gift from gods to men, it is 
reasonable ihat eudaimonia should be god given. Of all things human this is 
most fit to be god-given, for it is the best. 


What then, really, is the objection to “happiness” for eudaimonia ? 
What is there about the meaning of the English word which is 
supposed to make it a mismatch for the Greek one? Consider what 
our dictionaries make of "happiness": * 


T4 O.E.D. (second of three entries, the only relevant one): the state of 
pleasurable content of mind which results from success or the attainment of 
what is considered good. 

Websters: a state of well-being and pleasurable satisfaction. 


Two features of the concept are recognized in both: a subjective 
(pleasurable contentment or satisfaction) and an objective one 
(attainment of good, well-being). But whereas in the O.E.D. 
happiness is identified with the first, only causally connected with 
the second (it is the pleasurable mental state, it results from attainment 
of what is considered good), in Websters the two factors are 
conjunctive, on a par. Now consider the standard objection to 
“happiness” for eudaimonia: ` Whereas ‘happiness’ means a state of 
feeling. differing from ‘pleasure’ only by its suggestion of per- 
manence, depth, and serenity, Aristotle insists that eudaimonia is a 
kind of activity. 712 True, but what does it show? That eudaimonia 
may be used to refer to the activities in which persons find happiness, 
not that it must be so used. That it need not should be clear from the 
fact that the Greek hedonists have no difficulty in calling what they 
consider the good for man eudaimonia: 


тз Epicurus, ap. Diogenes Laertius 10.122: We must study the things 
which produce eudaimonia, for when it is present we have everything: when 
it is absent we do everything to obtain it. 


But while for Aristotle this end is an activity, for Epicurus it is 
pleasure and the absence of pain. Thus if hedonism is a mistake, 
having eudaimonia as your word for “ happiness” won't save you from 
it; if your theory requires it, you can use evSaiyovia to mean pretty 
much what the O.E.D. takes happiness" to mean. If Aristotle's 
interpretation of eudaimonia is closer to normal Greek usage than is 
that of Epicurus, as it doubtless із," the difference in meaning 
between eudaimonia and * happiness" in their normal use would still 


12 Ross, 1923: 190. 
13 As is clear enough from the common use of єйбопроміа for “prosperity. 
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be no greater than that between alternative definitions of “һар- 
piuess" in major English dictionarics. This is ample reason for 
sticking to the traditional translation, provided only we bear in mind 
that in its pre-theoretical uses eudatmonia puts a heavier loading оп 


the objective factor in “happiness” than does the English word. 


Il THE THREE POSITIONS IN EUDAEMONISM 


I may now introduce the principle I shall call "Фе Eudaemonist 
Axiom,” which, once staked out by Socrates, becomes foundational 
for virtually all subsequent moralists of classical antiquity. This 15 
that happiness is desired by all human beings as the ultimate end 
(telos) of all their rational acts.!* The best clue to what this means is 
in a remark in Plato which every Greek moralist would applaud: 


тб Plato, Smp. 20542-3: “Of one who wants to be happy there is no 
longer any point in asking, ‘For what reason ‘iva ті) does he want to be 
happy?" This answer is already final (&AA& réAos бокеї Eyetv й &mrrókpicis). " 


In the imaginary dialogue A asks В, * What is your reason for doing 
x?" and if B replies, * Because it will get me y,” A persists until the 
point is reached where B replies, " Because it will make me happy,” 
and then the question stops: to renew it after that would be pointless. 
Thus to say that happiness is “ the téAos of all our actions? is not to 
say that this is what we are always, or often, thinking of when 
choosing what to do in our daily life, but only that this is the last of 
the reasons we could give if pressed to give our reason for choosing 
to do anything at all - the only one which, if given, would make it 
senseless to be asked for any further reason.!? 

This being the case, the question, “Why should I be moral?" 
which some modern moralists would find tendentious - perversely 


14 Here desire for happiness is strictly self-referential: it is the agents desire for his own 
happiness and that of no one else. This is so deep-seated an assumption that itis simply 
taken for granted: no argument is ever given for it in the Platonic corpus. (For this 
assumption in the context of тб cf. the gloss on $mp. зоба and 2074 in Viastos, 1981: 20, 
n. 56 sub рп.). For the same assumption in Socratic dialogues sce e.g. how Socrates shifts 
without argument from B&nriov eivor ("то be better”? at G. 468в2 to Gpeivey eivai Apiv ‘to 
be better for us, at 4688 :cf. n. 53 in ch. 5:. and how his use of the phrase “injustice is the 
greatest of evils” “ueyiotoy тоу какфу... TÒ ббікеїо, at 46988-9 just takes it for granted 
that Го the unjust man himsel(^] will be understood after “evils” inn. 52, 53 in ch. 5). 

15 Cf. 724 below. 

16 Hume's explanation of the notion of “ultimate ends" of conduct is the same (though the 
plural to which I would call attention, *ends" vs. TEAOS, constitutes a fundamental 
residual difference}: Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix т, section v (‘It is 
impossible there can be a progress in infimilum; and that one thing can always be a reason 
why another is desired. Something must be desired on its own account... ^). 
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predicated on the reduction of morality to interest!’ — is for all Greek 
moralists a perfectly proper and unavoidable one, the most urgent of 
all the questions they must confront. Ті is on this issue that they 
divide. They agree that the right reply is Because moral conduct 
offers me the best prospects for happiness.”’ They disagree on the 
reason why this is so: they differ radically among themselves on the 


relation of virtue to happiness: ь 


(1) For some the relation is purely instrumental; they hold that 
virtue is desirable only as an instrumental means! to happiness, not 
at all for its own sake. 


(2) For others the relation is constitutive, but only partly so; they 


\ 


hold that virtue is а principal, but not the only, thing desirable for 
its own sake. 


(3) For still others, who go further in the same direction, the 
relation is constitutive in (olo: for them virtue /s happiness - the only 
thing that makes life good and satisfying. 


Position (1; is held by one of Socrates’ own intimate companions, 
Aristippus,!? and, after him, by Epicurus and his manv followers. 
Identifying happiness with pleasure and the absence of pain, they 
hold that virtue should be preferred to vice because, and only 
because, it is the more likely of the two to yield hedonic benefit. This 
identification of happiness (or “the good’’}*® with pleasure Socrates 
attacks in the strongest terms in the Gorgias. He argues that it could?! 


17 So H. A. Prichard argued in his famous essay. "Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a 
Mistake?” ‘first published in 1912; reprinted in Prichard, 1949). 

18 Cf. the reference above (Introduction, n. 30; to Irwin's definition of the term (1977a: 300, 
n. 53). 

10 Pace Xenophon's hostile portrayal of him (Memorabilia 2.1 and 3.8). this "sophist" 
Aristotle, Metaph. 996232; was undoubtedly a member of Socrates! inner circle, one of 
Socrates! closest, most devoted friends, mentioned as present at the death-scene bv Plato 
Phaedo 5962-3; cf. also Aristotle, Rhet, 1398528 -31 ‘Aristippus responding to a 
peremptory remark by Plato by saying "our comrade ‘etaipos), Socrates, would not have 
spoken thus" with comment by Maier, 1913: 81. n. т. who reckons it a "personal 
reminiscence” (1 would suggest that it is most likely to be one of those anecdotes that went 
the rounds in Athens, when Aristotle was there, among Socratics resentful of Plato.’ 

20 Neither Socrates nor Plato feels called upon to argue that happiness is man's good: they use 
the terms interchangeably. For Socrates’ usage see e.g. how freely he interchanges the 
terms in his statement of the Calliclean thesis at G. 4945-4958: 7 those who have pleasure, 
pleasure of whatever sort, are happy," or again, without any intervening explanation, “this 
is the good — to have pleasure of whatever sort.” 

21 Not that it must: nothing is said in the G. to commit the hedonist to a Calliclean strategy 
of pleasure-maximization (whose imprudence is clearly indicated [4880-489в]}. Had 
Socrates thought that hedonism entails antimoralism, his association with Aristippus 
would be unintelligible. 
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sancüon a life of obscene self-indulgence the life of a catamite 
(494E). Since the moral theory I shall be exploring in this chapter is 
precisely the one Socrates holds in the Gorgias?? (consistently with 
what he says in every Socratic dialogue)?? in Opposition to the 
identification of the good with pleasure, we must conclude that 
whatever else Socrates may or may not have been, he certainly was 
no hedonist.?? 

Position (2) is Aristotle's and Plato's. It has taken philosophical 
scholarship some time to catch up with this fact. Earlier in the 
present century leading lights in Oxford were strongly inclined to 
believe, and some of them did believe, that if Plato and Aristotle 
were eudaemonists they would have had to be utilitarians: Н.А. 
Prichard, a stubborn Kantian, so argued with conviction.?9 What 
he and others had failed to understand is how it was possible for 
Plato and Aristotle to hold that everything is chosen for the sake of 
happiness and that some things are chosen for their own sake, which 
is, of course, what Aristotle says in so many words: 


T7 EN. 109781-5: [Happiness] we choose alw ays for itself, never for the 
sake of anything else. But honour, pleasure, intelligence, and every virtue 
we choose indeed for themselves — for if nothing resulted from them, we 
would still choose each of them — but we choose them also for the sake of 
happiness. 


Can Aristotle hold without inconsistency that something can be 
desired for its own sake and also for the sake of something else? He 
certainly can, and if so fine an Aristotelian as Ross had failed to sce 


№ 
ю 


More than а third of the texis on which I base my account of the Socratic view below are 

from the G., and these are so informative that at a pinch the whole account could have 

been worked up just from them: all four categories in the Socratic scheme of value in which 

I sum up my findings at the end of section v could be documented from the С. alone. 

23 Including the Pr.: see additional] note 8.1 below. (The interpretation of Pr. 3518-3580 is 
a highly controversial matter. ‘Strong defenses of the contrary in Irwin, 1977a: ch. 4, and 
Gosling & Taylor, 1982: chs. 2 and 3. 

24 The nature of this antithesis is misunderstood when it is argued so Gosling & Taylor, 
1982: 62—4^ that the sentiment voiced by Socrates in the Af. and the Cr., that dying should 
be preferred to living unjustly, is not inconsistent with hedonism. since Socrates could have 
maintained ‘however implausibly. that the preference is justifiable on hedonistic grounds. 
This misses the point that for Socrates justifying the preference for a just to an unjust 
alternative by their respective yield in hedonic value is excluded аб initio. for no value 
accruing to the unjust option should be considered at all icf. TLO, TII. T12, to be discussed 
below), and that moreover pleasure enjoyed in an unjust course of conduct is evil rather 
than good (128, to be discussed below. 

25 Which is not to say that he would have put hedonism on the same level with immoralism, 
antimoralism, or mindless moral opportunism. See additional note 8.1. 

26 In the essay cited in п. 17 above and in several other essays in the same volume, also in 

his Inaugural Lecture, Duty and Interest (1928). 
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this," it was only because, bullied by prevailing philosophical 
aeons he had not paid due attention to the fact that for Aristotle 
MAORI LAS, HU ала ах puin ЖЕРЕ, 5 р і ; 

happiness consists of goods like those named in T7 —in fact is nothing 


but such goods: 


T8 Magna Moralia 1184A26-9: For happiness is composed of certain 
goods. For it is not something other than these, distinct from them: it 15 


28 
these è 


Scruples over the authenticity of the Magna Moralia could, 
conceivably, have kept Ross?? from taking this text seriously. 
However, he could have got the same message from a passage in the 
E.N. which, long before, had been understood and glossed correctly : 


T9 EN. 1144ar-6: [About copia and ppóvnois] let us first say that they 
are choiceworthy for their own sake — as they would have to be...even if 
neither of them produce anything, for they are virtues. But then [let us 
observe] that they do produce something, though not in the way in which 
medicine produces health: copia produces happiness in the way health 
does.?? For being a part (рероб) of complete virtue it makes one happy by 
being possessed and exercised.?! 


As Stewart?? and Greenwood? saw, here we are told how certain 
things can be desirable both for their own sake and for the sake of 
happiness: because they are "component parts" (Greenwood), 
“constituent elements" (Stewart) of the happiness they are said to 
“produce.” 

Is there any difficulty in understanding such a relation? Suppose 
Lam very fond of the Andante of a Beethoven symphony. If this had 
been the only part of it that had survived, I would play it “for its 
own sake." But luckily enough I do have the whole symphony and 


27 He wrote " morality for [Aristotle] consists in doing certain actions not because we see 
them to be right in themselves but because we see them to be such as will bring us nearer 
to the ‘good for man" (1923: 188}. To get truth instead of falsehood from this statement 
delete “not” and substitute "and" for " but." | | 

28 й yep evBaipovia ёстіу Ёк тімогу сусду cvyxetpévr... oU Y&p £c Tiv GAAo ті xcpis тоотооу. 
&АА& табта. I am indebted to Mr. J. О. Urmson for bringing this extremely important 
passage to my attention. | M 

20 1923: 15. For a reasonable defense of the "substantial authenticity of the Magna Moralia 
and its importance for the study of Aristotle's moral philosophy” see Cooper. 1973: 

27—49. І m" А 

зо Understanding Гвобатиомісу moisi] after 05 ў шушо contrary to Ross in his translation. of 
the E.N., who understands [Üyicíav moisi), in the same place. thereby missing the point 
that, in anv case, the terminal clause of r9 gives a perfect example of a state choiceworthy 
both for its own sake and for the sake of happiness. 

31 I have followed I. Bywater's text of the ЕШМ. (1894). 

32 Stewart, 1892: п 48. 

33 Greenwood, 1909: 295. 
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J treasure all of it. So when I listen to the Andante I do so both for 
its own sake and for the sake of the whole ordered sequence of 
movements to which it belongs. This is how Aristotle thinks of the 
relation of virtue to happiness,?* except that the relation he has in 
view is multidimensional and synchronic, as well as diachronic, and 
virtue is only one of the " parts" of happiness, each of which may be 
desired both for its own sake and for the sake of the whole. Thus 
consider the case of temperance. If we follow Aristotle we should 
choose to be temperate both for its own sake (temperance is KaAov) 
and for the sake of pleasure (in exercising that virtue we get a special 
pleasure which we could get in no other way) and for the sake of 
health (temperate indulgence in food and drink is essential for 
health) and for the sake of honor (if we live among morally sensitive 
people we win their esteem by our temperance) and for the sake of 
happiness which consists of all these “ parts" of it and of many more 
besides.?? 

Plato's view of happiness in Republic u-x and in the Philebus is not 
expounded as fully or explicitly as in the works of Aristotle. Unlike 
the latter, Plato never uses the “parts/whole” terminology for the 
relation of intrinsically valuable goods to happiness. Nor does he 
speak of them as being desired both for their own sake and for the 
sake of happiness. But what he does say can be put together in a 
pattern substantially like the one in Aristotle. What is essential for 
my purpose is sufficiently indicated in the trichotomy of goods with 
which Glaucon begins his speech in R. п (3578-3584): 


‘a) Goods desirable only for their own sake. Example: harmless 
pleasure. 


(b) Goods desirable both for their own sake and for their 
consequences. Examples: thinking, sceing, health; justice (and, bv 
implication, all the virtues). 


(c) Goods desirable only for their consequences. Examples: 
phvsical training, medical treatment, monev-making. 


The goods in class (с) are desirable only for the sake of those in 
classes (a) and ib). Since the trichotomy is exhaustive, it follows that 
all those whose possession will make us happy must fall into those 
two classes. So each of the goods in (a) and (b) must be components 


34 For this (" inclusive"; conception of happiness in Aristotle see especially Ackrill, 1974: 
339-60. 

35 See the long list of * parts" of happiness in the Rheteric (1360b109ff.:. That several of these 

items mav be desired for the sake of other things is no objection to reckoning them “parts” 

of happiness when desired for their own sake. 
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of happiness, for this is the only way in which they could be desired 
both for their own sake (as they are said to be) 2nd for the sake of 
happiness (as they must be, for as we saw in T6 above, happiness is 
“the quesuon-stopper " — the final reason why anything is desired, 
hence, why pleasure, health, thinking, virtue or anything else is 
desired). 

Position (3), the view that virtue is the only constituent of 
happiness - that virtue is happiness, the whole of it Mis held by that 
strange man, Antisthenes, the progenitor of Cynicism, who was one 
of Socrates’ closest friends and associates,?? and was later held not 
only by the Cynics — the philosophical hippies of classical antiquity — 
but also by that incomparably more numerous and influential, 
ultra-respectable, philosophical sect, the Stoics.?? Of the content of 
Antisthenes’ doctrine we know all too little. But its general tenor is 
indicated by the saying attributed to him by Diogenes Laertius 
(6.3): "I would rather go mad than experience pleasure" (éAeyé тє 
ouvexés " uavelnv цбАЛом ^j fjoOsínv 7.9? From the identity of virtue 
and happiness a eudaemonist would unavoidably infer, as did the 
Stoics, that all non-raoral goods are matters of indifference. Could 
this be Socrates’ view of the relation of virtue to happiuess? 

I believe that the best attack on this question can be made from 
à central principle of Socrates practical moral teaching which I 
shall call, for reasons to be explained directly, the "Sovereignty of 
Virtue." Though this makes no reference to happiness as such, it 
nonetheless gives the best insight into the problem. Here we can best 
see how Socrates, in his total innocence of the problematik not only of 
modern moral theory but even of Hellenistic and Greco-Roman 
philosophical ethics, approaches the matter. For this purpose І shall 
begin with three thoroughly familiar, vet sadly neglected?? passages, 


36 Plato, Phaedo 5988; Xenophon, Mem. 3.17 t" Apollodorus and Antisthenes never leave 
me,” says Socrates to Theodote: and Smp. passim. 

37 It was the view of the founders, Zeno and Chrysippus, and of leading Stoics thereafter that 
"virtue is self-sufficient for happiness" Diogenes Laertius 7.127), ensuring all by itself 
happiness at the maximum, “admitting of neither diminution nor enhancement of 
imensity (ur дует unt &míraciv emBéyes@ar: "ВИ. tors. Everything else |^ life, 
health, pleasure, beauty, strength, wealth, good repute, high birth" and the like: they 
considered not goods ‘ie. constituents of happiness*, but indifferents габійфора) (ibid. 
ог). 

38 Sextus Empiricus quotes the saying twice |P. Нур. 3.181; Adr. Math. 11.73] without 
naming its source. For other quotations of the saying see Giannantoni, 1983: п 365. 

39 No notice of them is taken in either of the great landmarks of ninteenth-century Socratic 
scholarship: Eduard Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, George Grote, Plato and the Other 
Companions of Socrates. They continue to be generally ignored in the present century; they 
do not figure in the index locorum of the two book-length accounts of Socrates in the sixties: 
Gulley, 1968 and Guthrie, 1969. But see Maier, 1913: 305ff., for a notable exception: he 
quotes ‘at 308, n. 1) Ap. 28B / — T10 below? and also ‘at 309. n. 2) Cr. 488 {= T15 below), 
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two of them in the Apolos the Shire але Crito, where Socrates 
declares the Sovereignty of Virtue his supreme principle of practical 
choice. The third passage?! is particularly illuminating, for it reveals 
the structural design of the fundamentals of Socrates’ moral theory : 
the passage shows how he gets to that principle and what he gets 
from it. 


II SOCRATES’ PRINCIPLE OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF 
VIRTUE 


He states it twice over in the Apology, invoking it to explain why he 
had followed for so many years that singular course of conduct which 
has now put him in peril of his life. If someone were to reproach him 
for that, he says, this would be his reply: 


Tio Ap. 2885-9 :? “Man, vou don't speak well, if you believe that a man 
worth anything at all would give countervailing weight (UrreAoyiZec9on: to 
danger of life or death, or give consideration to anything but this when he 


acts: whether his action js just or unjust, the action of a good or of an evil 
тап.” 


He reiterates the principle a few lines later, using again the verb Iam 
translating “give countervailing weight"; for, as Riddell points 
оп, З what is conveyed Бу Utro- in UToAcyiZea8ar is not subtraction 
but rather, as he puts it, “meeting from an opposite direction " - as 
in Uravr&v, Umwpooia (* affidavit to stop proceedings”), бто- 


Tindobar (equivalent to бутїт!н&сӨсї}: 


TII Яр. 2806-10: “This is the truth of the matter, men of Athens: 
Wherever a man posts himself on his own conviction that this is best or on 
orders from his commander, there, I do believe, he should remain, giving 
no countervailing weight to death or anything else when the alternative is 
to act basely, “14 


along with passages from the Gorgias. to document his lucidly anti-instrumentalist 
interpretation of the Socratic ethic Фе Tügend an sich selbst schon nicht Ghick bringt, 
sondern — Glück ist, " 319; t6 which I had referred in my review of Irwin, 1977a (cf. the 
Introduction above. pp. 6-10 . (I am correcting my faulty reference to Maier in Vlastos, 
1984b: n. 51.) 

10 The advantage of starting with the Apology is that here we find the most explicitly personal, 
least theory-laden, account of Socrates’ concepuon of the good life. Any construction of 
Socratic theory which does not do justice to this primary base would be suspect. 

41 Crito 48в4-49к3. 1 quote pieces of it {T12, T13. Tij. тїз) in chopped-up fashion, 
disregarding their order in the text. This should not keep the reader from viewing the 
passage as a continuous exposition of Socratic doctrine. 

42 Quoted in the Introduction, p. 8 above. 43 Riddell, 1867: 66 and 167. 

14 undev Ýmoñoyičóuevov про тоб сісуроб. For the recognition of T10 and тїї as enunciating 
a " principle of choice [ar], or at any rate, a Principle that tells us what sorts of things to 
consider in making a choice," and of тії as doing the same [42], thereby explaining 
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In the Crito we meet the principle for a third time. Plato’s fastidious 


prose, shunning regurgitation, allows itself repetition of just the one 


2 


word, UtroAoyiZeoPat, to tie this further statement of the principle to 
that in each of the preceding texts: 


Ti2 Cr. 4806- D5: “But for us, since the argument thus compcls us 
(ойто... alpet) the only thing we should consider is... whether we would be 
acting justly... or, in truth, рові . And if it should рете evident that 
this action is unjust, then the fact that by staying here I would die or suffer 
anything else whatever should be given no countervailing weight when the 


alternative is to act unjustly.” 


In each of these three texts Socrates is confronting that fatality of 
our lives which forces us to choose between competing values or, in 
the more down-to-earth language he uses himself, between com- 
peting “goods” (aya8a). He would recognize (cf. e.g. Eud. 279^ -8) 
a wide variety of such goods - physical, to begin with: bodily health 
and strength, good looks; life itself as a biological fact — living, as 
distinct from living well. Next on his list would come those social and 
intellectual goods which Socrates takes to be morally neutral, seeing 
no moral merit in their possession or stigma in their dispossession. 
Such he thinks wealth, social connections, good reputation and 
prestige, success in politics or war. Such too he thinks that cleverness 
or quickness of mind which the wickedly cunning may have on a par 
with the wisely good.?? Over against all these he sets the moral goods, 
his five canonical virtues, all of which, given his well-known doctrine 


of the unity of the virtues, stand or fall together as "parts" of 
virtue:!* whatever stake any of them has in a given choice, each of 


the other four has the same. So the principle announced in the above 
three texts comes to this: Whenever we must choose betwcen 
exclusive and exhaustive alternatives which we have come to 
perceive as, respectively, just and unjust or, more generally, as 
virtuous and vicious, this very perception of them should decide our 
choice. Further deliberation would be useless, for none of the non- 
moral goods we might hope to gain, taken singly or in combination, 


momentous personal decisions made by Socrates throughout his life, see Santas, 1979: 
32-3. In the present paper I show how at and a2 in Santas are variant expressions of a 
general principle of practical choice, reiterated in the Cr. (4806-65 = T12}, where it is 
derived from a thesis concerning the relation of virtue to the good ir15 below) which 
entails, either directly or through that principle, the absolute interdicts on G&ixeiv, 
&vraBikeiv, &vrikaxoupyeiv. 

45 Sewotns at n. б above. 

46 Thev are interentailing: “if one has any of them one vill necessarily have all of them," Pr. 


369Е4. 
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could compensate us for the loss of a moral good. Virtue being the 
sovereign good in our domain of value, its claim npon us is always 
final. | 
To take the measure of this commitment we should compare it not 
with Thrasymachean immoralism or Calliclean antimoralism, nor 


of the homme moyen sensuel, but with 


that deep regard for virtue we could expect only in the finest 
characters of the time. Consider Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes,*7 
When first propositioned by Odysseus he recoils with disgust: just to 
listen to that dishonest proposal, he says, causes him pain, and he 
" abhors" the thought of carrying it out ( Philoct. 87).4® This is his first 
reaction and, as the drama shows, it will be also his last: he returns 
the bow, well aware of the sorry consequences for himself. And when 
Odysseus berates the recklessness of that choice, he retorts (1246): 
“ If it is just, itis better than prudent. 799 This is his true character. 
The bow is in his hands, he need only keep it to be the glorious 
captor of Trov, and who would know, or care, that he had got it by 
cheating an embittered, paranoid cripple? Givi ing it back of his own 
accord, he proves that he means what he had said at the start: “I 
would rather fail acting nobly, than win by acting Базеїу " (94-5).?" 
That sentiment has a Socratic ring. It is what Socrates tells the court 
after the sentence had been passed: “I would much rather die, 
having defended myself as I did, than do as you would have had me 
do and live" (Ар. 38E). At that point the graph of Socratic morality 
intersects that of other admirable people in his own world who, like 
him, vindicate in a crisis the genuinencss of their concern for justice 
by living up to its demands at painful cost to their worldlv fortunes. 
Sophocles was counting on the presence of such people in his 
audience in those last dismal vears of the Peloponnesian War. And 
so was Isocrates half a century later when he wrote in his 
Panathenaicus: “Victories won in violation of justice are more 
despicable than are morally clean defeats” (185). 


e skin- -deep morality of the homme m 


47; For my p understanding of the moral import of this play I am indebted to Nussbaum, 
1976-7: 25-53 and, even more, to Blundell, 1989: ch. 6. 

48 оо стоуф. 

49 &AX' ei біката, ту copay креіссоо тобе. The best commentary on the sense of cogóv here 
is the dialogue at 100-20, where the course of action which is plainly dishonest and is 
recognized as сісҳроу (108), is justified by its “prudence” (copos т” àv atrrós x&yagós 
KEkAfj' Gua, 119°. 

50 ВоФАоно: 8'. ava. коло | Spdv #$онартету uGAAov Й vik&v xaxós. This is his retort to 
Odysseus” admission that the trickery is GvoaSes (83) and, by implication, unjust and 
impious, but must nonetheless be dared as the means to victory 181—2). 

51 l am not suggesting that Isocrates adhered consistently to this noble sentiment. I see no 
defense against the blistering critique in the essay on Isocrates by Norman H. Baynes in his 
Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (1953). | 
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senti 


io go before they could embrace Socrates 
principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue. Had Neoptolemus got that 
far, Sophocles would have lost his play: the stichomythia which 
starts with Neoptolemus voicing loathing for deceit (100) and ends 
twenty verses later in abject capitulation (“PH do it - ГІ dismiss the 
shame") could not have occurred: Odysseus would never have had 
his chance to dangle the prize before the young man’s nose. As for 
Isocrates, it is one thing to hold up to the admiration of his public 
a rare deed of high resolve, a glittering moral exploit, like the self- 
immolation of Leonidas and his band, quite another to make the 
total subordination of comfort, safety, life itself, to virtue the 
inflexible rule of everyday conduct. The difference becomes palpable 
in the Gorgias when Socrates argues that to suffer wrong oneself is 
alwavs better than to wrong another. We know what Isocrates 
would say to that: * Forced to choose between two options, neither 
of them ideal, [our fathers] thought it a better choice to do cvil to 
others than to suffer it themselves” ‘Panath. 117). This, he adds, is 
what every sensible man would prefer — in fact everybody, except 
some few "who pretend to be wise" — as pointed an allusion to 
Socratic doctrine as can be found in the Isocratean corpus. 

In chapter 7?* I argued for the ground-breaking originality of 
Socrates’ interdict on retaliation. Here I must refer again to his own 
awareness of the unbridgeable gulf this interdict creates between his 
morality and that of all the adherents of the traditional code: 


тїз Cr, 49Cc10—p5:?? “Therefore, we should not return wrong for wrong 
(ЖутабікеТи? nor do evil to a single man, no matter what he may have done 
to us. And watch out, Crito, lest in agreeing with this you go against your 
own belief. For I know that few believe or will believe this. And between 
those who do believe and those who don't there can be no common counsel: 
of necessity they must despise each other when they view each other's 
deliberations.” 


In section ш of chapter 7 we saw how Socrates reaches this 
position in the Суйо. That we should never return injustice is 


52 Which supersedes my first shot at the Socratic doctrine (Vlastos, 1980: 301-24, especially 
at 318-23), which I have since revised with help from colleagues at St. Andrews, where the 
substance of that paper had formed the first of my Gifford Lectures (1981), and also from 
Irwin, who had pointed out to me that the mathematical model I had used in that paper 
is strictly inconsistent with the Identity Thesis ‘to be defined in section iv below} I had 
endorsed there: if virtue were the only component of happiness, then the analogy of infinite 
to finite quantities to elucidate the relation of moral to non-moral goods would be 
inapplicable, since on the Identity Thesis the value of any or all of the latter would be zero. 

53 Quoted as r22 in chapter Fe 
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n 


an immicdiaie consequence of the premise that we 
should never commit injustice: from “we Should ne 


presented as 
| 


гасі, on 
returning harm for harm (Зутікакоуруєїу), he derives from that 
same premise taken in conjunction with the further premise that to 
do evil to a person is to do injustice to that person. And if we were 
then to ask, “Why should we grant that first principle, which is used 
for the derivation of that twofold renunciation of the lex talionis?” it 
is from the principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue that we would get 
our answer - all the answer we need at this point. If, when we see 
that an option is unjust, we should reject it instantly without giving 


| T nine ie fee Я 
return injustice” (ойёарёс бутсбїкєїъ). The matching interdict, on 


any consideration at all to countervailing benefits, then, naturally, 
we should never commit injustice.** And then the question becomes: 
how does he derive the principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue? 

The Apology does not disclose the answer; but the Crito does. What 
is laid down as an unargued principle in the Apology (T10) and T11) 
is presented in the Crito as the conclusion of a line of reasoning. 
Recall how r12 begins: "But for us, since the argument thus compels 
us" (“thus catches us," if we give with Burnet” its literal force to the 
verb in Еттеібй отоо ó Aoyos aipe. The same explicit indication of 
an inferential link to what precedes had been given earlier in the 
зате paragraph, as its start: 


Tr4 Cr. 48B11-c2: “From what has been agreed let us consider this: 
would it be just or unjust со leave this place without the consent of the 
Athenians? If it is Just, we shall. If ir is not, we shan't,” 


Here we see a proleptic application ofthe principle of the Sovereignty 
of Virtue: the decision between those life-or-death alternatives — to 
break jail or to stay put to drink hemlock - is to be made solely on 
the justice or injustice of the matter, shutting out every other 
consideration. Why so? Because of “what has been agreed." And 
what is that? It is spelled out in the immediately preceding lines: 


54 The way оббарбх á&ikeiy е should never commit Injustice": is in fact derived in the text 
RE exhibits it as an entailment of the previous * agreements " (56 TOAAGKiS тити kai 
tv TÓ ёрттрос®дєу урбуф фродоутівті that &Bixeiv ¿committing injustice’ is never good 
14946) for the agent (498). These "agreements" would а entail the principle of the 
Sovereignty of Virtue ‘and could have been used to derive the latter had they preceded it 
in the text;; and they are themselves interentailing with the statement (4858-9 == тїз} 
from which the Sovereignty of Virtue is derived in the text ‘as І proceed t 
text above), 


Burnet, 1924. See his gloss on ó Aéyos aípet, supported by references to Herodotus, the 
orators, et al. (196—7). 


о explain in the 


[Sn 
[27] 
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тїз Cr. 4884-10: "Do we still hold, or do we not, that we should attach 

: 0: aan е «же саз З А-А eer a eu 
highest value not to living, but to hving well? — 4600. “Апа tnat to 
live well is the same as to live honorably and justly: do we hold that too, or 


not?” — “We do." 


IV THE IDENTITY AND SUFFICIENCY QHESES 


What should we make of 115 2°* Many scholars?” have passed it over 
аз а truism.” If we take a closer look at it we will see that it is 
anything but that?? For since "wel" is the adverbial form of 
“good” and since for Socrates, as for all Greek moralists, the good 
for man is happiness," the prima-facie meaning of his statement 15 
that the happy and virtuous forms of living are identical, that is to 
say. that the form of life we call “happiness” when viewing it under 
desirability criteria (as the most deeply and durably satisfying kind 
of life} is the same form of life we call “virtue” when viewing it as 
meeting moral criteria {as the just, brave, temperate, pious, wise way 
to live). Could any proposition in moral philosophy be less of a 
commonplace than this? For if this is what Socrates holds, it commits 
him unavoidably® to the third of the positions laid out above: he is 
holding that virtue is happiness — virtuc its sole component, the only 
thing that makes life good and satisfying. This is the prima-facic 
import of T15. I shall call it “the Identity Thesis of the relation of 
virtue to happiness" or “the Identity Thesis” for short. But why 
should I keep saying that this is “the prima-facie" import of the 
text? Why that qualification? Could there be any doubt on this 
score? There could indeed. Let me explain. | 

What we are offered in this text is meant to state the rationale ої 


56 The only reference to it in Gosling & Taylor, 1982. is at 45. where itis not семи кої чаш 
112 and is explained away as ^ vacillation. " On the interpretation I am presenting here 
there is no need so to regard it: тїз fits into а stably coherent moral theory. 

57 СГ n. 39 above. | " 

-8 Presumably for this reason: I can think of no other to explain why so many scholars who 
were thoroughly familiar with this text should have made nothing of it. | А 

59 Опе" whole interpretation of Socrates’ moral theory could be altered by taking votice of 

^ the true import of this crucial text. Thus Guthrie. who does not Cite T15 (Or TIO, TT I, TIZ), 
would not have written, "The utilitarian conception of good is certainly. Socrauc 
(1969: 463); Frankena, 1963: 3-5 and 16, who ignores T15 in his extended account ої Cr. 
470-510 as a paradigm of moral reasoning, would not have thought the interdict on 
returning injustice for injustice and evil for evil teleologically ungrounded and so would пе: 
have bracketed Socrates with Kant as a “ rule-deontologist." Both of these diametrically 
opposite misinterpretations of Socratic ethics could have been blocked if the role of 715 in 
its passage had been properly understood. 

60 See additional note 8.2. 

61 See additional note 8.3. 
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the principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue in T12: the phrases “from 
what has been agreed " in T14 and “since the argument thus compels 
us" in ті? make this doubly clear. And, of course, the Identity 
Thesis would warrant the implication if we share Socrates’ 
eudaemonist axiom, which makes the attainment of happiness the 
final reason for every rational choice.*? Given this further premise — 
the tacit premise of the argument — then, certainly, once we are 
satisfied that of two possible courses of action the one is just, the 
other unjust, the identity of virtue and happiness would immediately 
decide the choice: the unjust course would not deserve even a second 
look if it is known to be the unhappy one. So for a eudaemonist the 
Identity Thesis would indeed meet the requirement of compelling 
acceptance of the principle of the Sovereignty of Virtue. But i/ over- 
satisfies that requirement. The principle does not require so strong a 
premise: the Identity Thesis "catches" thc principle, but the 
principle does not “catch” the Identity Thesis. The principle only 
tells us how we should choose when the alternatives are virtuous and 
vicious respectively. It does not tell us how we should choose when 
the alternatives are not of that sort at all - when both options are 
acceptable from a moral point of view. Yet choices of this latter sort 
may make an appreciable difference to our happiness, while on the 
Identity Thesis they should make none: if virtue is identical with 
happiness, then options equally consistent with our virtue should be 
cquallv consistent with our happiness. But in point of fact they are 
not. 

To illustrate: imagine that in a strange house where I must spend 
the night I have the choice of two beds. Onc is freshly made and the 
sheets are clean. The other was slept in the night before by someone 
in a drunken stupor who vomited on the bed: the sheets are still 
soggy from the remains. Since my virtue would be unimpaired if, 
clenching my teeth and holding my nose. I were to crawl in between 
those filthy sheets for a bad night’s sleep, why should not my 
happiness be similarly unimpaired? I trust the grossness of the 
example will not offend: misplaced delicacy is an impediment to 
clear thinking on moral topics, as Socrates would be the first to 
observe. I trust also that the example will not be brushed aside on 
the ground that it concerns the happiness of a few hours, while the 
happiness Socrates is talking about is a long-run, ideally, a life-long 
business: I could easily concoct examples to fit that bill: say, life in 
a concentration camp. If happiness were identical with virtue, an 


62 Cf. the comment on 16 above, and T24 below. 
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inmate of Gulag should be as happy as an equally virtuous inmate 
of а Cambridge college, Or, io use a Biblical fabie, if happiness were 
identical with virtue, Job should be as happy after Satan’s work has 
been done as he was before — the loss of his seven thousand sheep and 
five thousand camels and of all his kin, the running sores that cover 
him from head to foot, should not result in the slightest diminution 
of his happiness. М 

Is there then no alternative to the Identity Thesis which would 
provide a ground for rational preference between courses of action 
indistinguishable in respect of virtue but differing materially in other 
ways? There surely із, Let me sketch a possible model of it. Keeping 
virtue in its place as the sovereign good, both necessary and sufficient 
for happiness, let us allow happiness a multitude of lesser constituents 
in addition to virtue, Everything on Socrates’ list of non-moral goods 
(cf. Eud. 279^—8) would come in under this head. Jn disjunction from 
virtue each would be worthless. But when conjoined with virtue (i.e. 
when used virtuously) thev would enhance happiness in some small 
degree." Variations in happiness which, on the Identity Thesis, 
would be a function of a single variable, on this alternative model 
would be a function of many variables: all of those non-moral mini- 
components of happiness would be incremental in some small way if 
conjoined with virtue; each would make a mini-difference, greater 
in the case of some than of others (thus the enhancement of Job's 
happiness would be greater if he regained his health than if he got 
back his camels). 


63 This feature of the model ‘entailing that the value of all non-moral goods would be 
conditioned on their conjunction with virtue? suffices to distinguish it from the doctrine of 
Antiochus of Ascalon ‘ap. Cicero. De Fin. 5.78ff., Tusc. 5.22-3), which matches the model 
in allowing that virtue suffices for a "happy" life, though not for the “happiest” 
beatam ...neque tamen. beatissimam, Tusc. 5.22), maintaining :against the Stoics: cf. n. 3 
above; that happiness admits of degrees (Фе Fin. 5.84), allowing that non-moral evils are 
decremental ithough the decrements arc very small: exigua et paene minima, De Fin. 5.78); 
but there is no indication that Antiochus makes non-moral goods decremental опіу when 
disjoined from virtue and incremental only when conjoined with virtue. stipulating thar 
virtue is a necessary condition of non-moral goods having any value whatsoever for their 
possessor, as does the model above. 

64 А virtuous person would be happy. regardless of possession of non-moral goods, but happier 
with than without one or more of them ‘ata level higher than the minimal needed for the 
exercise of knowledge, below which virtue itself would be impossible and life would not be 
worth living: cf. n. 69 below}. We know that Socrates believes that a man who is unhappy 
‘because he acts unjustly) will be чпһарргет if his injustice goes unpunished (the former 
state is бе0тероу T&v xoxóv цеуєбеї, the latter is реуїстом Kai прізтом kaxóv, С. 4790); and 
that of two foolish persons the less enterprising would err less and would therefore be “less 
unhappy" :&9\105 Яттоу, Eud. 281c2). It is reasonable to infer that his conception of 
happiness will similarly admit of degrees: good and evil, straightforward contraries, could 
hardly fail to be symmetrical in this important respect. 
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see the possibility of two alternative theories of the 
edica a different conceptions of 
appin 1 
Identity Thesis. The multicomponent налу й аа ae 
would yield, alternatively, what I shall cal] the Sufficiency Thesis 65 
since on this model virtue, remaining the invariant апі sovereig 
good, would of itself assure a sufficiency of happiness - enough Fit 
to yield deep and durable contentment — but would still allo m 
small, but not negligible, enhancements of happiness as a pat of 
the virtuous possession and use of non-moral goods. I want to are j 
that, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding: the знан 
not the Identity, Thesis gives the right insight into the Socratic vi D 
Let me probe those appearances. What do the texts really nd 
Doesn't тїз say that the happv and the virtuous life are identical? 
It says that they are TaUTÓv. Isn't that as good? It would be, i£ i, 
were certain that тотоу is being used here to express identi е 
Could there be any question as to that? There could ind a 
Aristotle, the first Greek thinker to investigate that аср ЫБА і 
term,"* concludes that when two general terms, А and В, are ane 


be TAUTOV, any one i і 195 cou d ed e I І 
: / 1 of Фі се different th пе / ese 
: ) 5 meant 5 
аге his бі St two;"' | 


fy) 
11 that А and В are synonyms or that they 


Mina "are the s і 
definition”; ame in 


(2) that Bis, in technical Aristotelian terminology 

F; , а B . аа 
(1610v) of А, i.e. that while B is not the "essence" of 
nonetheless necessarily interentailing.? 


a "proprium" 
A, the two are 


The first, which Aristotle takes to be the * primary and Principal”? 

of the term, will not fit our text at all: “happiness "апа ku xd 
certainly not meant to be synonyms, nor are they supposed to To 
the same definition. What about the second? It clearly fits on ds 


65 That should not be confu 
for happiness, " by which they understand precisely what I am 
Thesis, that virtue is the only component of happiness the onl 
Stili less should it be confused with what Irwin calls Є 
100-1), which stands at the other extreme from the 5 
Socratic view would be on either the Identity or the Sy 
the relation of virtue to happiness to be purely 
constitutive on the Socratic view as also, of co 

66 Topics 103а23-3І, b10—12. 

67 His third, “accidental Sameness,”’ is irrelevant to the analysis of 714 

68 avTikaTnyopeital, i.e., chat for all x, x has 4 if, and only if, x has 5 


“virtue is self-sufficient 
calling the “Identity 
у good icf. п. 37 above}, 
the sufficiency of virtue? (1977a: 
toic view and also from what the 
г ficiency Theses, since Irwin takes 
instrumental, while I take it to be strictly 
urse, on the Stoic, і 
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Identity Thesis, where * happiness" and З virtue" are the same form 


of living differently described. But it also fits on the Sufficiency 
- A and В are necessarilv interentailing, then, 


тч ОН PD 
inesis. wnen л апа © аге MeCcessas ts у 


€ 
necessarily, x has attribute A if, and only if, x has attribute B, and 
( 


degrees of happiness experienced by virtuous persons differently 
circumstanced with respect to non-moral goods would differ.'? Thus 
the Sufficiency Thesis would fit 715 no less than would the Identity 
Thesis. ’* 

We may now investigate three texts which, like T15, appear to give 
the very strongest possible support to the Identity Thesis but, as I 
shall argue, turn out on closer scrutiny to be equally consistent with 
its rival. I start with the one which I take to give the clue to the right 
reading of all three of these texts: 


T16 Ap. 30c5-D5: [a] "You should know well that if you kill the sort of 
man I say I am you will harm yourselves more than me. Me neither 


69 That is to say, ага level higher than that strictly necessary to sustain virtue: If health fell 
below а certain minimal level, x's mental processes would fail ~ he or she would be 
incapacitated for the exercise of knowledge aud therewith for that of virtue, since Socrates 
holds that virtue “is” knowledge. (We may surmise that some such sub-minimal physical 
state is what Socrates has in view at Cr. 47D-E and G. 5124: a body so ravaged by disease 


that life is no longer preferable to death.) Mutatis mutandis the same would be true of 


“wealth, `“ i.e. of the means of subsistence. 
so L am not crediting Socrates with anticipating the Aristotelian analysis of the various senses 
of the зате? - far from it: had he done so he would have saved himself a pack of trouble 
icf. Vlastos, 1981: 431-3 апа 444—5). I invoke the Aristotelian analysis to show that a 
student of multivocity ‘which, alas, Socrates was not; attests а use of “the зате" which 
із the only one that fits TI5 ‘since neither homonymy, nor definitional identity, nor 
accidental identity will’. In r2t{b] and then again, more elaborately, in т22 below we shail 
see Socrates use interentailment to express the relation of virtue to happiness, doing so 


without resort to any word suggestive of identity in that context, while continuing to 


maintain that каАду and a&yadev are толутоу in adjacent contexts: at С. 474C9-D2 he takes 


his dispute with Polus to pivot on the latter's denial of this proposition. 


EE] 


Sovereignty of Virtue (and could have been used to derive the latter) 


interentailment of &ya&óv and Sixaiov (or кайду) is asserted (4945-6 states that &&ixeiv is 
never &yo8óv, 4984-6 that GBixelv is always кокоу}. The identity of &ya9óv to калом and 


of kaxóv to аїсурду is not even suggested in these statements. 


51 And note that the Identity Thesis is not suggested at all in the statements in the Сто at 
4945-6 and 4984-6 which (аз I remarked above: n. 54) “also entail the principle of the 
: no more than 
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72 


Meletus пог Anytus could harm; they could not, for it is not permitted 


ie micone worse than himself. 
| [b] “He could kill me, perhaps, drive me into exile, deprive me of civic 
rights. He and others might think that these are great evils. But J don't 


Much greater 1S th s attempting now — to send a man t 
P 5 € evil he is t 
P g unjus ly o 


Does Socrates really mean that Meletus and Anytus could not harm 
him, knowing well that thev could bring about his death, exile 
atimia? If he did, he would be asserting that these - and, by the same 
token, any other — non-moral evils would make zero перева to his 
happiness. But look at what-he goes on to say in part [b] of our text: 
not that they can do him ло evil, but that they can do him no Мом 
evil. Is he dithering, thinking those calamities non-evils at га) m 
evils at [b]? There is no need to suppose that there is any енен 
at all: he can be reasonably understood to be making the same point 
in both parts of the text. To see this we must take account of that 
special use of negation, available in all natural languages, Greek no 
less than English, whose purpose is not to deny the applicability of 
the predicate, but to de-intensify its application. You ask, “ Might I 
trouble vou to post this letter for me?" and I reply, “It would be no 
trouble -- none at all, " though I know and you know that the errand 
would take me several blocks out of mv wav. You understand me to 
say "no trouble” and mean "а mini-trouble - too trivial to be worth 
mentioning.” If we were entitled to read in that way the negation in 
тіб(а), what is said there would fit the Sufficiency Thesis fully 
well as does what is said in T16[b]. | "e 
Are we then entitled to read rr6[a] in this way? There is reason 
to think so. Consider what Socrates had been saving a few ji 
earlier in the Apology: T y 


T17 Ap. 3048-84: [a] “[I ask vou] to make your first and strongest 
concern not wealth but the soul — that it should be as virtuous as possible А 

[b] “For virtue does not соте from wealth, but through virtue wealth 
and everything else, private and public, become good for men (GAN ЕЕ 
аретй< XPNMATE кої та &AAa суох [yiyverca] vois ёудрфтоқ бтаута Kal 
iSia Kai 8npocíqo. 7? 


72 This is Epictetus’ favourite Socratic text. He cites it repeatedly (always in the sam 
paraphrase: “Anytus апа Meletus can kill me but cannot harm me"): Diss. RO 
2.2.15; 2.23.21. mE 

73 1 am adopting Burnevs construction of the terminal clause (“уада is predicate,” ad ioc. 
which has been ignored in everv subsequent translation known to me exce t R. bis: 
(1956) in the Pléiade Plato, 1, where the same construction ("mais c'est le Ga ра 


1.29.17; 
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In [a] he is reiterating the sentiment he had voiced just before: 


T18 Ар. 2985-3042: “...if he appears to me not to have the virtue he says 
he has, I shall reproach him for setting least value on the things of the 
greatest value and setting the greater on inferior ‘pavaotepa) things.” 


What Socrates is saying here fits perfectly the framework of the 
Sufficiency Thesis. He is not saying that the non-mogal goods he has 
been talking about (money, reputation, prestige) have no value at 
all, but that their value is vastly inferior to that of the most precious 
thing in life, perfection of soul. In 117[b] he explains why the latter 
should hold so preeminent a place in our scheme of value: this is 
what makes all other things good ;"* without this nothing else would 
be good. Since there is no reason to think that his perspective on non- 
moral goods has altered, less than a page later, in тіб, we are 
justified in reading the message in r16[a] in the same way, hence as 
the same message as in T 16[b]. 

Should there still be hesitation on this point, here is a further 
consideration to allay the doubt: In that special use of “no trouble” 
in my example, negation functions as an implicit comparative: the 
phrase is, in effect, a contraction for " no trouble by comparison with 
the vastly greater trouble I would gladly take to give you pleasure. "7? 
Apply this to the remark in r16[a] that Meletus and Anvtus “could 
not harm him": what he is trying to get across in both parts of T16 
is the triviality of the harm his prosecutors could do to him by 
comparison with the enormity of the harm they are doing themselves. 
In [b] this thought is fully explicit (^ much greater is the evil he is 
attempting now 7); it follows the denial that what Meletus could do 
to Socrates would be “the great evils’? that they are commonly 
thought to be and explains how that denial should be understood. In 
[a] the same comparison (“you will harm yourselves more than 


fait bonne la fortune," ete.) is being followed ;without argument, without refcrence to 
Burnet and without appeal to his suggested syntax). For a rejection of the traditional 
translation (сусп without opting for Burnet’s syntax; and an alternative suggestion for 
avoiding its perverse reading of the text (which would make Socrates recommend virtue 
as а money-maker} see Myles Burnyeat. " Virtues in Action,” in Vlastos, 1971: 209-34 at 


210. 
74 Cf. Ch. 15686-9 i" all good and all evil, whether in the body or in the whole man, come 
from [the condition of] the soul"; Pr. 31347-8 ("Пе soul, on whose deterioration or 


improvement your whole welfare depends"; Eud. 291D-£: things which would be good if 
wisely (hence virtuously? used would otherwise be evil. John Ackrill has pointed out to me 
that Aristotle has a similar doctrine: “those goods with which prosperity and adversity 
have to do, simpliciter are always good, but for a particular person are not always good," 
E.N. 112982-4: they would not be good for a bad man. He compares also Е.А. 5.1.9; E.E. 
8.3 (esp. 5) and Pol. 1332a19-27.) 

75 Or, perhaps, * by comparison with the value I attach to our friendship." 
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те) introduces the denial th 


nial electus or Anyius could harm him 
and similarly shows how it is to be understood. The point of saving 
in [а] that he could not be harmed is the same as that of saying in 
[b] that he could not be greatly harmed: both are instruments of the 
same comparison, ? alternative ways of expressing the same thought. 

We may now look at two more texts which, if taken at face-value, 


would be conclusive evidence for the Identity Thesis: 


TIg Ap. 41c8-n2: “But you too, my judges, must be of good hope 
towards death and bear this truth in mind: no evil can happen to a good 
man either in life or in death." 


T20 R.1335c1-7: “And shall we say the same about men, that when they 
are harmed they are made worse in respect of human excellence?" — 
" Certainly." — And is not justice human excellence?" — З Absolutely," — 
Hence, necessarily, when men are harmed they are made more unjust.” 


In 119 he says “по evil" can happen to him. In T20 the conclusion 
- that when men are harmed they are necessarily made more 
unjust, entails, by modus tollens, that when they are not made more 
unjust they are not harmed. Can Socrates say this, knowing quite 
well that men may be robbed, imprisoned, tortured, blinded, 
without being made more unjust? He obviously can on the Identity 
Thesis. But so too on the Sufficiency Thesis if we carry forward into 
our reading of each of these new texts what we learned in тїб[а] via 
T17 and 118 and the de-intensifying use of predicate negation, If in 
T16[a] Socrates could use " по evil” as a simple variant for “по great 
evil” in rr6[b], then what he says in T19 and T20, each of them to 
all appearance hard evidence for the Identity Thesis, can be 
similarly read as consistent with its rival. | 

There is still another text where, as in T16 above, the initial 
impression of unambiguous support for the Identity Thesis dissipates 
when the text is read as a whole: 


T21 С. 470к4-11: “Obviously, then, you'd say you don’t know even if 
the Great King is happy." - “And that would be the truth, for I don't 
know how he stands in culture and justice." — What? Does all of 


76 cf. the use of negation at Аб. 234, where Socrates takes the god to be declaring that human 
wisdom is “worth little or nothing." That here "nothing" is a disguised comparative 
becomes clear in the sequel (82-4): the god is to be understood as telling men that the 
wisest of them is he who “has come to realize that, in truth, he is worthl 


gogiav" - worthless not absolutely but by comparison with the god's own su 
wisdom. 


ess прос 
perlative 
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happiness depend on that??? — [a] З Yes, Polus, I would say so, indeed. [b] 
For I say thai the honorabic an is happy, the 


unjust and wicked is miserable. 


If what Socrates says in [a] were literally meant - that all of 
: : 


$e 


happiness depends on “cultu nd justice" — he would be ruling 
out the eudaemonic value of everything but virtue; he would be 
saying that virtue is the only good.”* The foregoing argument for 
deflating the quantifier in T16[a] - for taking " по harm" to mean 
Є no great harm" — prompts the question whether the same semantic 
operation might not be also in order here.” The question admits of 
a firm “Yes” once we note two things about the follow-up to [a] in 
[b]: first that [b] purports to give the reason (y&p) for what is 
asserted in [a], thereby implicitly explaining what is meant at [a]; 
secondly, that the relation of virtue to happiness which is expressed 
in [b] is, unmistakably, interentailment, not identity: Socrates does 
not say that happiness is that very thing which (тобто ӧтер) virtue 
is? but that one will have happiness if, and only if, one has virtue. 
And if we want reassurance that precisely this constitutes his mature, 
fully considered view, it is supplied us in full measure later on in the 
dialogue, when Socrates sums up as follows the upshot of his long 


argument against Callicles: 


T22 б. 507B8-c7: “So there is every necessity, Callicles, (i) that the 
temperate man who, as we have seen, will be just and brave and pious, will 
be a perfectly good man, and the good man will act well and nobly in 
whatever he does, and he who acts well will be blessed and happy: and (ii 
that he who is wicked and acts badly will be miserable..." 


77 The alternative translation “Does all of happiness consist in that?" is possible (so Robin 
in his translation of the Араїосу [1956] and Santas, 1979: 2663. but improbable in view of 
the plethora of passages which attest the wide use of the phrase to mean “depends on” or 
“rests in^: Soph. O.T. 314, О.С. 248; Eur. Ale, 278: Thuc. 1.74.1 and 3.13.54; Plato, Pr. 
35487; Dem. 18.193 (I ат indebted to Irwin for the first three references, to lan Kidd for 
the resi. To opt for the latter translation is not to give hostages to the instrumentalist 
interpretation of the Socrate theory: the dependence could be constitutive (Le. entailment, 
not causal consequence}; the issue remains open, to be decided on other grounds. 

78 This is how the Stoics read T21. Cicero's ( Tuse. 5.35: gloss on Polus’ last question is, Videtur 
omnem hic beatam vitam in una virtute ponere ? 

29 And similarly in б. зотрбокт: "This, I do believe, is the mark ското; to which one 
should look throughout one's life, that everything in one and in one's city should tend to the 
presence of justice and temperance in one who is to be blessed, " where “everything” raises 
the same question as does “all” in 121 above: does Socrates mean that virtue is our only 
good, or rather, the all-important one which should have absolute priority over all of our 
other goods, since it is the condition of the goodness of anything else? 

80 Or that “happiness is nothing but virtue” or, as in Cicero's gloss (п. 78), 7" [Socrates] 

makes happiness repose solely in virtue.” 
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Simplifying this more elaborate statement, trimming it down to just 
those assertions which are essential for mv present argument, what 
\ sent a t, what 


. - - roseis AOT MT 
is said here comes to this: 


and moreover 


(n) if one were wicked then, necessarily, one would be miserable, 
le. that wickedness necessarily entails unhappiness and thus (by 
modus tollens! that happiness necessarily entails virtue. 


Putting (1) and (ії) together, we get 
(M) virtue and happiness are necessarily interentailing. 


This is what Socrates feels he has established in the рійсе de résistance 
of the whole dialogue. Thus interentailment is indubitablv the 
relation of virtue to happiness in r21[b] and r22, therefore also in 
T21[a]. confirming the previous argument that just this was the 
relation expressed а tavTov in 115. So the relation of virtue to 
happiness asserted in all three of these texts is equallv consistent with 
the Identity and with the Sufficiency Theses. | 

What should we conclude from this review? Suppose we could 
have put our question to him: 7 Tell us, Socrates, which of those two 
theses we blocked out for you represents your view. What does vour 
picture of happiness look like? Is it a monochrome, all of the space 
for happiness filled by a solid color, say, blue, standing for virtue? 
Or is the picture a polychrome, most of it painted blue, but flecked 
out with a multitude of other colors, each of those specks making 
some tiny but appreciable contribution to the design?" We scan 
several dicta of his, trying to read from them his answer, and we are 
disappointed Бу their failure to speak out loud and clear. Several 
of them — 115, т16[а]. T19, T20, Ter[a]—at first look like flat 
endorsements of the Identity Thesis.! But when scrutinized more 
closely all of them are seen to be consistent with the Sufficiency 
Thesis too, as is the case from the start in Tr6[b], r21[b], 122, while 


81 Any of these texts, read without the correction for which I have argued above, would 
amply suffice to make the Stoics believe that their view of the ^ all-sufficiency of virtue ” (cf. 
i i ў (ct. 

nn. 37 and 78 above; was pukka Socratic. 
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two of them, T17 and 118, are more than just consistent with the 
Sufficiency Thesis: they speak from its own point of view, that of the 
incomparably higher value of virtue, not of its exclusive value. So the 
evidence so far considered, taken as a whole, cannot be said to favor 
the Identity Thesis to the exclusion of the Sufficiency Thesis. But I 
do not wish to stop with that. I want to argue that Socrates has a 
compelling reason to opt for the Sufficiency Thesis, and shall 
produce textual evidence that he is in fact committed to it. 


V FOR THE SUFFICIENCY THESIS 


I may put that reason bluntly : if Socrates had opted for the Identity 
Thesis he would have made a perfectly senseless decision. I do not 
mean to echo Aristotle's sally against those thinkers who, he thought, 
were crediting the virtuous man's happiness with impossible 
invulnerability to misfortune :82 


T23 Arist. E.N. 1153B1g-21: Those who say that a man who is being 
tortured and has suffered terrible calamities is happy if he is a good man are 
willy-nilly talking nonsense. 


Why nonsense? If Aristotle were charging conceptual error — which 
I dó not think he is- І would disagree. If Socrates believes that 
human beings could remain happy in the most extreme suffering, I 
would marvel at his faith in the sublime capacities of human nature, 
but I would see no contradiction in it, no logical reason why it could 
not be true. It is not for this that I would fault the Identity Thesis. 
After all, on this point it is no different from its rival: in either case 
Socrates would be making heroic demands on human nature. But 
the Identity Thesis does something more. It requires that all those 
values which are strictly non-moral on his reckoning should make 
zero difference to happiness. 
Consider the consequence, given his view that 


T24 G.499E7-8: ‘The good [= happiness]? is the final end (TAOS) of all 
Our actions; everything must be done for its sake." 


i.e. that happiness is the final reason which can be given for any 
purposeful action, hence for any rational choice between alternative 


82 The target could be Antisthenes (D.L. 6.11, “he held virtue to be sufficient for happiness 
without need of anything further except Socratic strength"). If Aristotle 5 reference is to 
Socrates we could not infer that the Identity Thesis is being imputed to him: the 
Sufficiency Thesis could have provoked the same objection. 

83 Cf. n. 20 above. 


со 
or 
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courses of action. Тє follows that if identity were the true relation of 
virtue to happiness, we would have по rational ground for preference between 
aiternaiives which are equally consistent with virtue — hence no rational 
ground for preference between states of affairs differentiated only by 
their non-moral values. And if this were true, it would knock out the 
bottom from eudaemonism as a theory of rational choice. For many 
of the choices we have to make in our day-to-day life have to be 
made between just such states of affairs, where moral considerations 
are not in the picture at all. Shall I walk to my destination or ride 
the bus? Shall I have my hair cut today or next week? Shall I have 
Burgundy or Rosé for dinner, or no wine at all? We do make such 
choices all the time, and we want to make them: we would resent it 


which we have to make them are clearly non-moral: hedonic, 
economic, hygienic, aesthetic, sentimental, or whatever. This being 
the case, if the Identity Thesis were true it would bankrupt the power 
of cudaemonism to give a rational explanation of all our deliberate 
actions by citing happiness as our final reason for them. On that 
theory, if happiness were identical with virtue, our final reason for 
choosing anything at all would have to be only concern for our 
virtue; so the multitude of choices that have nothing to do with that 
concern would be left unexplained.* To avoid this consequence all 
Socrates would have had to do is opt for the Sufficiency Thesis, 
whose mini-goods fill exactly the gap in the explanatory scope of the 
eudaemonist theory if the Identity Thesis were true. Were Socrates 
to deny himself this option he would be making an utterly gratuitous 
choice, since the Sufficiency Thesis would serve as well the moral 


being committed to it? We can. 


84 Would this objection tell also against the Stoic view icf. n. 37 above}? This had a doctrine 
of natura! clective affinity (oikeicocis) for life, health, etc., which makes such things 
naturally “akin” (oikea) to us and, therefore, * preferred 7 ‘Tponyuéva’ to their 
contraries, though "indifferent" (Збіафора! nonetheless, since they are not goods. But 
does it really make sense to say of life, health, ete. that they are "preferred" and 
"indifferent ^? Unable to pursue this question within the limits of the present book, I still 
venture to suggest that the multicomponent model of happiness I am sketching for Socrates 
in the present chapter would have served the Stoics better than their strange doctrine of 
" preferred indifferents™ Or any other on their market, including the doctrine of Antiochus 


I argue above (second Paragraph of section ш) for this function of тїз. For that purpose 
the Identity Thesis is postulational overkill. 
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86 


bad?... And you call ‘goods’** wisdom and health and wealth and other 
things of that sort?... and by ‘neither good nor evil’ don’t you mean things 
of this sort: which partake now of the one now of the other and at times of 
either - for example, sitting and walking and running and sailing; and 
again stones and sticks and other things of that sort?... And when people 
do those intermediate actions, do they do them for the 4nke of the good 
things, or the good things for the sake of the intermediates?... So it is in 
pursuit of the good that we walk when we walk, thinking this would be 
better, and when, on the contrary, we stand, this too we do for the sake of 
the good? Is it not so?" 


Here "everything in existence" is trichotomized into things (objects 
or actions) which are either (a) good or (b) evil or (c) neither good 
nor evil (“intermediate between good and evil," hence in- 
termediate” for short). Into box (с) he puts everything which can 
have only instrumental value ~ physical objects, like sticks and 
stones, and physical actions, like sitting or standing, which, it is 
assumed, we would never perform for their own sake, but only for 
the sake of some end external to themselves.” Into box (a) he puts 
all “goods” ~ all those things for whose sake we may want any 
“intermediate” whatever. As examples he gives a moral good, 
wisdom, and two non-moral goods, health and wealth. This would 
be unintelligible if he were accepting the Identity Thesis, which 
identifies the good with virtue and assigns purely instrumental status 
to non-moral goods: if Socrates were tacitly opting for the Identity 
Thesis he obviously would not have put health and wealth into box 
(a), which is exactly where they do belong on the Sufficiency Thesis, 
which assigns intrinsic value to non-moral goods, accepting them as 
components of the good,** without thereby elevating them to 
preference-parity with the moral goods - nothing of this sort is 
suggested in r25 nor anywhere else in the Gorgias; the absolute 
subordination of all other goods to virtue is maintained as strongly 
in this dialogue as anywhere in the Platonic corpus." 

Further evidence for the Sufficiency Thesis is available in the 
Gorgias : 


86 Le. constituents of the good, as is shown Бу the interchangeability of “goods” with "good" 
throughout the passage: Socrates uses the plural to refer disjunctively to the same things 
to which he refers conjunctively by the singular (Tò бгуавбу) which is identical with 
happiness. 

87 Cf. additional note 8.4. 88 Cf. n. 86 above. 

89 The great argument against Polus and Callicles that to suffer wrong is always better than 
to commit it turns on that principle. It is implied in 507D6-E1 {cited in n. 79 above). 
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тоб С. 469812-с2: Polus: “Would you then wish to suffer injustice 
rather than do it? Socrates: “For my part I would wish neither. But if I 
were forced to choose between suffering injustice and doing it, I would 


2 


Confronting two states differentiated only by their non-moral value 
— in one he suffers injustice, in the other he doesn't - Socrates says 
flatly that he would not wish the former. Why so, when, as he 
believes, suffering injustice would not impair his virtue? If his 
sentiments were in conformity with the Identity Thesis, he would be 
saying that neither would it affect his happiness — so why should he 
care whether or not he suffers injustice? Since he does care - he is not 
a masochist, he objects to being victimized by predators - he cannot 
be accepting the Identity Thesis: only its rival would justify a 
preference for courses of action which are morally on a par over 
alternatives to which they are superior only on non-moral grounds 
— because they would spare him the loss of property or reputation or 
health or any of those other non-moral goods which would be filched 
from him if he suffered injustice. 

We get more to the same effect in the discussion of pleasure in the 
Gorgias: 


T27 С. 49966-50043: “Some pleasures are good and some bad. Is it not 
so?... And the good ones arc the beneficial, the bad ones the harmful? ... 
Now is this what vou mean: of the bodily pleasures - of eating and 
drinking, for instance — are not the good ones those that produce bodily 
health or strength or some other bodily excellence, the bad ones those 
which do the opposite?... Then pleasant actions, as well as [all] others, 
should be done for the sake of the good, not the good for the sake of 
pleasure?" 


As between two courses of action, both pleasant, both acceptably 
moral,?? but differing in their effect on health, Socrates finds this a 
sufficient basis for deciding which of the two pleasures is the better. 
So here again, as previously in T25, he is counting non-moral values 
as bona fide constituents of happiness — mini-constituents, to be sure, 
not worth a second look if they would tempt us away from the path 
of virtue but, even so, once the demands of virtue have been satisfied, 
sound guides to right choice between alternatives. 

'This position is maintained in the protreptic discourse in the 
Euthydemus (278E—282») and in its miniaturized doublet in the Meno 
(8;E-88E) where the Socratic thesis that virtue "18" knowledge is 


go For if they were not, moral criteria would decide that one of the two should be preferred. 
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defended.®* I quote the lines in which the discourse in the Euthydemus 
comes to a head: 


T28 Eud. 281p2—e1: [a] *In sum, I said, it would appear, Cleinias, that 
in the case of all those things which we first said were good,” our view is 
that it is not their nature to be good just by themselves.” But this is the 
truth of the matter, it seems: if ignorance controls them they are greater 
evils than their contraries to the extent of their greater power to serve their 
evil leader; while if they are controlled by sound judgment and wisdom 
they are greater goods, though both are worthless just by themselves. [b] 
What follows from what has been said? Is it anything but this: that none of 
those other things is either good or evil [just by itself], while there are two things 
of which опе ~ wisdom — is good [just by itself], the other — ignorance - is 
evil [just by itself] ? 


That non-moral goods of whatever description are good only in 
conjunction with virtue (“wisdom”) is the position we have seen 
Socrates hold all along: explicitly in the Apology (T17[b]: “virtue is 
what makes wealth and all other things good for men 7),4 implicitly 
in the Gorgias (r21([b], ree: virtue is а necessary condition of 
happiness, hence of the eudaemonic value of everything else). In 
T28[a] this thought is pushed one step further: wealth, health, etc, 
good though they are when used virtuouslv, would be positively bad, 
"greater evils than their contraries, ” if they were viciously used. 
So far things are plain enough. But in part [b] of our text there is 
trouble - or, rather, there would be, if we were to take at face value 
the phrase I have italicized in the citation. For if we did, we would 


91 Before being attacked (89cff.) and finally rejected 196р-98с) in favour of the unSocratic 
thesis that for the right guidance of action truc belief is as good as knowledge. (Cf. chapter 
t п. 73.) I take it that the initial defense of the Socratic thesis represents the point of view 
maintained throughout the Socratic dialogues, while the subsequent attack on it presents 
the new position which Plato will be putting into Socrates mouth throughout the middle 
dialogues. 

92 The reference is to the non-moral goods which head the list of goods at 2794-5 and return 
in great style at 281с3-р1 to illustrate the point which is being made here that when goods 
are misused they turn into evils instead. It might appear that the indictment of non-moral 
goods on this score would also extend to moral ones \courage and temperance appear as 
examples at 281c6 sandwiched in between two sets of non-moral goods). But a moments 
reflection will show that the control by “ignorance” of attributes whose very essence is 
wisdom is a counterfactual: if (per impossible) courage and temperance could be controlled 
by ignorance (аз all of those non-moral qualities in the list uncontroversially can be}, then 
they too would be a blot on our happiness. In the doublet of this Passage in the Af. 
(8846-D3) the counterfactual use of дубреїа is fully explicit (8883-5: єї итү йсті 9póvno:s ў 
av&peia GAA’ ofov 9óppos ті), indicating that Swppocuvn too (B6) should be understood in 
the same wav, Cf. Irwin, 1977: 52 and 295-6, п. 16. эз See additional note 8.5. 

94 It is also the position expounded in the Charmides (173471748), well summarized by 
Ferejohn (1984: 105 22 at 114): “the beneficial powers of ail other ‘goods’ are entirely nil 
in the absence of wisdom. ” (But I see no justification for putting: * goods" in quotes: there 
is no indication of anything suspect about the goodness of the products of the crafts under 
discussion, headed by health, if they are wisely used.) 
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have to understand Socrates to be saving that healih, wealth, etc. are 
neither good nor evil which, it will be recalled, was the description 
in T25 above of division (c) of the trichotomy he had laid out there: 
things which are (a) good, (b) evil, (c) neither good nor evil. This 
scheme has established the categorial difference between constituents 
of the good in (a), which included both moral and non-moral goods 
(both ** wisdom" and “health and wealth” are cited as examples of 
“goods” in (a)), and the things in (с) which have no intrinsic value, 
are never desirable for their own sake, but only for the sake of some 
good. Socrates had kept faith with this categorial scheme throughout 
the Gorgias: his adherence to it shows up later in the dialogue, in T27. 
In dialogues which follow the Gorgias the non-moral goods continue 
to be placed in division (a): in the Lysias (218E) Socrates asks about 
health, “Is it good or evil or neither?" (the same trichotomy as in 
T25) and answers firmly, as before, ‘It is good"; in the Meno (780), 
he asks, “And by ‘good’ don’t you mean such things as health and 
wealth? ”, leaving no doubt as to the answer. The same thing 
happens in the Euthydemus prior to T28 and independently of it: 
health and wealth appear again as straightforward examples of 
"goods" (2794-8) no less than are the moral goods (279в-а). Thus 
if Socrates were to assert in T28[b] that health, wealth, etc. are 
neither good nor evil, thereby transferring them from (a) to (c) in 
the trichotomy,** he would be deserting a categorial scheme he had 
maintained in all the dialogues which speak to the issue from the 
Gorgias to the Meno, including the Euthydemus prior to T28. The 
inconsistency would be palpable. Is there no way of reading that 
italicized phrase in T28[b] which would preserve consistency ? 
There surely is, and the best clue to it is in the very words with 
which r28[b] leads off: “What follows from what has been said?” 
Well, what does follow from the truth expounded in T28[a], namely 
that the possession of non-moral goods will enhance our happiness if, 
and only if, we possess the wisdom to guide our use of them aright? 
What does follow, surely, is precisely what I have indicated in my 
citation of the text by the interpolated expansions : namely, that no 
non-moral good is good just by itself (о0то ко’ ато), but only in 


о 


95 Same thing in the doublet of this passage, Af. 87E-884. 

96 And the Socratic view would then collapse into the Stoic: * they say that what may be 
used both well and ill is not good: wealth and health can be used well and ill; hence wealth 
and health are not good” (D. L. 7.103; cf. Sextus, Adr. Math. 11.61), Thus without the 
suggested expansion at T28[b] Socrates would be saying with the Stoics that health is not 
good (hence "indifferent ). Commentators who represent him as teaching in T28 that 
everything except wisdom and ignorance is neither good nor evil seem unaware of the far- 
reaching consequences for his whole conception of the relation of virtue to happiness if he 
were to assert in good earnest, like the Stoics, that health, wealth, etc. are not good. 
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conjunction with wisdom and, by the same token, no non-moral evil 


Ы хаа тж 1 Lae 3C. Beek candles DA AAs тег EM 1 faq 
15 evll Just ру liscu, but отоу in conjunction with I!gnorance SINCE 


i 


conjunction with wisdom or with ignorance is what will decide if 
either non-moral goods or non-moral evils will enhance or impair 
their possessor’s happiness} while the moral good, wisdom, is good 
just by itself and, by the same token, the moral evil, ignorance, is evil 
just by itself (since in their case the enhancement of their possessor's 
happiness or unhappiness does not depend on *anything but 
themselves}. Thus if we read the expression “either good or evil" as 
a contraction for **either good [just by itself] or evil [just by itself] * 
perfect sense will result, its entailment by what was said in T28[a] 
will be assured,’ and no violence to the categorial scheme established 
in the Gorgias will be done: health, wealth, etc. will hold their place 
in division (а) of the trichotomy at T25 as constituents of happiness, 
but their hold on it will be conditional or contingent 33 each will be 
a constituent of their possessor's happiness if, and onlv if, he or she 
has wisdom.?? 

Collecting the results obtained in the present section and splicing 
into them what may be learned from another major passage, which 
ün the interests of economy; I have not utilized in the above 
analvsis, the account of the proton philon in the Lysis (2198-2208), we 
get the following scheme of value. 

|. The final unconditional good is happiness. It is the only good 
we “pursue” or desire only for its own sake and thus the “end” 
(тёА\о$) of all our actions (T24).'?" It is the proton philon for whose sake 

97 We should note the logical invalidity of the inference “x is F only in conjunction with W, 
ergo x is not F.” The valid inference from thar premise would be "ergo x is not Fin 
disjunction from Й." 

98 1 must emphasize that there is nothing the least suspect in the notion of conditional 
constituents of happiness, i.e. of things which are indeed desirable for their own sake but 
only under certain conditions. 

99 This reading of the italicized phrase in r28[b] will dictate the same reading of two further 
occurrences of the phrase later оп (2028907: the remark about non-moral civic goods at 
29256—7 must be read, “all those things [prosperity. freedom, civic harmony] have been 
seen i&p&vn) to be neither good nor evil [themselves by themselves] " ; the back-reference to 
128 where such non-moral goods were seen to be neither good nor evil just by 
themselves, good only when conjoined with wisdom - is an essential guide to the mcaning 
of what is said here: in Socrates’ view even such conspicuous civic goods as prosperity. 
freedom, and social harmony. depend for their goodness on their wise and virtuous use. 
The reference to “neither evil nor good " which follows at 292р2-3 must be understood 
in the same way. For confirmation we may note that in the doublet of 728 in the Meno 
(88с-р) the observation that non-moral goods are beneficial only when righdy used leads 
to the conclusion that “they are neither beneficial nor detrimental themselves by themselves" 
but do become beneficial or detrimental when they occur "in conjunction with wisdom 
or ignorance." 

тоо The terms "benefit," “beneficial” (unless otherwise qualified by context) Socrates 


reserves for whatever gives direct, unconditional, support or enhancement to our 
happiness. Thus at Ch. 174р-Е the science of good and evil is the only one which is 
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all other dear things are dear, " while it is not itself dear for the sake 
of any other dear thing” í/5. 22081-5), since the sequence “x 15 
desired for the sake of у, y for the sake of z, etc." cannot be 
unending.*"* 

2. The supreme non-final unconditional good, both necessary 
and sufficient for our happiness, hence the sovercign constituent о 
our good is virtue (wisdom and, Бу synecdoche, each of its associated 
moral virtues too). The achievement of this good should be the aim 
(скотгоѕ) by which all our actions are guided (С. 507D6—E1), for 
regardless of what other goods we may gain or forfeit, if we achieve 
this constituent of the good we shall possess the final good: we shall 
be happy (T21, T22). 

3. The subordinate, non-final and conditional goods: health, 
wealth, etc.!*? The difference to our happiness these can make is 
minuscule. But goods they are (125, T27, Ly. 218E, Eud. 279А-в, М. 
78c апа 87E); we shall be happier with than without them, but only 
if we use them aright, for they are not * good just by themselves": if 
separated from wisdom they will go sour on us and we shall be worse 
off with them than we would have been without them (128, M. 
87E- 88D). | 

4. The “intermediates” (125;, which are reckoned "neither 
good nor evil” because they are not constituents of the good: their 
value is purely instrumental; they are never desired for their own 
sake, but only for the sake of goods. 


CONCLUSION 


In section ту above we start with texts whose fruma-facie import 
speaks so strongly for the Identity Thesis that any interpretation 
which stops short of it looks like a shabby, timorous, thesis-saving 
move. What else could Socrates mean when he declares that " по 
evil" can come to a good man (119), that his prosecutors “could not 
harm " him (T16[a]), that if a man has not been made more unjust 
he has not been harmed (r20), that “all of happiness is in culture 


and justice," that living well is “the same" as living justly (T15)? 


But then doubts begin to creep in. Recalling that inflation of the 


"beneficial" Фокмиоб, dopeAot fiu&s:. In the Eud. 2804-8: we would be no better off 
i6geAos ойбем) with immortality, than we are now without it, if we did not know how to 
make the right use of it. In the M. (87E~-88E) it is the presence of wisdom that makes апу 
good фФфЕМиоу. its absence BAapepóv. | 
101 Same reasoning as in Plato (тб above? and Aristotle Е.М. 1093a20-1}. 
102 In the arguments for the proton philon at Lysis 21gc—p they are represented by health at 


219c and in the immediate sequel (2190-2204) by the wealth the father is ready to spend 
to save the boy’s life. 
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quanufier is normal and innocuous in common speech (“that job 
nothing”) we ask if there is really no chance at all that Є по evil” in 
T19, "not harmed” in тоо might be meant in the same way? The 
shift from "по harm" at T16[a] to *no great harm” at тІ6[Ь], once 
noticed, strengthens the doubt. It gets further impetus in т21[Ь] 
when to explain how “all of happiness depends on culture and 
justice” he depicts a relation (recurring more elaborately in T22) 
which, though still enormously strong, is not nearly as strong as 
would be required by identity. The doubt seeps into TI5 when we 
note that current usage did allow just that relation as a respectable 
use of “the same." 

At that point we begin to wonder if resort to the Identity Thesis 
might not be just a first approximation to a subtler, more finely 
nuanced, doctrine which would give Socrates as sound a foundation 
for what we know he wants to maintain at all costs — the Sovereignty 
of Virtue — without obliterating the eudaemonic value of everything 
else in his world. We cast about for a credible model of such a 
relation of virtue to happiness and hit on that multicomponent 
pattern sketched on pp. 215-16 above. We ascertain that this will 
afford a comprehensively coherent eudaemonist theory of rational 
action, while its rival would not, and will fit perfectly a flock of texts 
in section v which the latter will not fit at all. Are we not entitled to 
conclude that this is our best guide to the true relation of virtue to 
happiness in Socrates’ thought - the one for which he would have 
declared if he had formulated explicitly those two alternatives 
Theses and made a reasoned choice between them 2103 


103 An alternative analysis of the Socratic scheme of value which has much in common with 
the one I have presented here has been recently offered by Brickhouse & Smith, 1987: 
1—27. Unhappily its major novelty is textually groundless, for it is built on a supposed 
“Socratic distinction between {a} virtue considered as a condition of the soul, and [b] 
(virtue considered as) virtuous activity” (2 є! passim’, which has no foundation in our 


resort to Aristotelian idiolect, &&is for [a], &vépyeia for [b]. Го give Socrates’ moral theory 
the benefit of one of Aristotle's salient innovations would be plainly anachronistic. 


EPILOGUE: FELIX SOCRATES 


To single out one of the many values in our life, elevating it so far 
above all the rest that we would choose it at any cost, is one of the 
many things that have been called "romanticism" in the modern 
era. Its typical expression there is sexual love. To the hero of a 
romance winning a particular woman's love may be worth more 
than are all the other things he covets put together. He may gamble 
all else for it. But it has other expressions too, not always tagged 
"romanticism." What else but this is “Give me liberty or give me 
dcath "? In the great religions of the world the same attitude may be 
found, though it has never been so described: 


ті Matthew 13:44—6: Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field, the which when a man hath found, he hideth, and for jov 
thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath and buyeth that field. Again, the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls, 
who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he 
had, and bought it. 


What answers to romanticism in Greek antiquity is the heroic 
code. Socrates appeals directly to it in self-justification. Confronting 
an imaginary detractor who reviles him for having lived in a way 
which now puts him in danger of being executed as a criminal, he 
replies: 


T2 Ар. 28B8-D: “Man, you don’t speak well if you believe that someone 
worth anything at all would give countervailing weight to danger of life or 
death or give consideration to anything but this when he acts: whether his 
action is just or unjust, the action of a good or of an evil man. Mean, on 
your view, would be those demigods who died in Troy, the rest of them and 
the son of Thetis... Do you think Ze gave any thought to life or death?” 


The comparison is breathtaking in its boldness. Socrates is a 
plebeian, Achilles noblest of the heroes, darling of the aristocracy, 


1 Quoted in part already in the Introduction, p. 8 above, and then again as Tro in ch. 8. 
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Socrates is the voice of reason, Achilles a man of passion rampant 
over reason. Socraies abjures retaliation, while Achilles, glutting his 
anger on Hector's corpse, gives the most terrible example of 
vengeance in the Ziad. What can Socrates and this savagely violent 
young nobleman have in common? Only this: absolute sub- 
ordination of everything each values to one superlatively precious 
thing: honour for Achilles, virtue for Socrates. 

To keep faith with that subordination Achilles gambles happiness 
for honor, prepared to lose. And lose he does. He dies grief-stricken. 
Anticipating his own death in that last scene with Priam, he is as 
anguished as is the father of the man whose corpse he had dragged 
in the dust: 
тз [йаа 24.522—6: “Sit here and let our pain / Lie still in our heart, 
despite our anguish, / For cold lament gets nowhere. / Such is the lot the 
gods have spun for mortals, / To live in grief, while they are sorrow-free." 


So too other heroic figures in the tragic imagination of the Greeks die 
overwhelmed by grief. Antigone goes to her death in unrelieved 
gloom,? fearing that even the gods “have forsaken her.? Alcestis is so 
dés astated, she thinks of herself as having already “ become nothing " 
before her death. But not Socrates. 

In the whole of the Platonic corpus, nay, in the whole of our 
corpus of Greek prose or verse, no happier life than his may be found. 
He tells the court how happy he has been plying daily his thankless 
elenctic task, expecting them to think what he tells them too good to 
be believed: 


та Ap. 38A: “And if I were to tell you that there can be no greater good 
for a man than to discourse daily about virtue and about those other things 
you hear me discuss, examining myself and others - for the unexamined life 
is not worth living by man — you will believe me even less. "? 


If we are to “count no man happy before the end," we have Plato's 
assurance that his hero's happiness would meet that test: 


T5 Phd. 117B-c: “He took the cup most cheerfully, О Echecrates, 
without any change of color or expression оп his face’... He drained it very 
easily, in good humor. "ё 


« 


2 She goes to Hades “more miserably Бу far" ‘Kakiota 58 нокрф) than any of the members 
of her ill-fated family (Sophocles, Ant. 895). 

3 “Why, hapless one, should I look to the gods any more? What ally should I invoke? 
(922-3, Jebb’s тг.). 

4 x обкет oUcav ообу àv A£yois épé (Euripides, А/с. 387), ovSev eip’ Єті (390). 

5 To go on doing the same in Hades, he confides (ф1С), “would be inconceivable happiness " 

(aun xavov àv ein evSaipovias). 6 нада їАєсоб. 

oudev трєто$ ousE &iag6elpas оте TOU хроџатоѕ обтє TOU тгросооттоу. 

рала єфуеріїх kai кок©Асо$. Xenophon uses a variant of the phrase to describe the whole of 

Socrates’ foregoing life (" most admired of men for living cheerfully and in good humour” 


соз! 
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Is this surprising? If vou say that virtue matters more for your own 
happiness than does evervthing eise put together, if this is what vou 
say and what you mean - it is for real, not just talk - what is there 
to be wondered at if the loss of everything eise for virtue's sake leaves 
you light- hearted, cheerful? If you believe what Socrates does, you 
hold the secret of your happiness in your own hands. Nothing the 
world can do to you can make you unhappy 

In the quest for happiness the noblest spirits in the Greek 
imagination are losers: Achilles, Hector, Alcestis, Antigone. Socrates 
is a winner. He has to be. Desiring the kind of happiness he does, he 
can't lose. 


T 


[e 


(imi т єйвйох Te kal єйколоҳ бу, Mem. 4.8.2}, maintained ro the end: he departs from 
the trial “blithe {papos in glance, in mien, in gait” (Ар. of Socrates 27: Marchanvs 
translation}: death he “anticipates and meets cheerfully * ЧТАарб. ibid. 33) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


О.Т “CHARITY” As А PRINCIPLE OF INTERPRETATION! 


When controlling alternative interpretations of a text in search of 
truth — concerned only to know which is the more likelv to be the one 
that captures the writer’s intended meaning - why should “the 
principle of charity” ever decide the issue? The principle has the 
look of legitimizing an appeal to sentiment to decide a question of 
truth. Not so. It has a sound basis in the fact that belief is dispositional : 
to claim that someone believes Pis to claim much more than that he 
asserts it at just this moment; it is to claim that this is what he would 
continue to assert unless something happens to change his mind. So if 
we have reason to think that a person would not wish to hold both 
P and q, and would not do so if he realized that thev are inconsistent, 
then we have that much reason for doubting the claim that he does 
believe both and would assert each as his personal opinion; in the 
absence of direct evidence for the claim that he does believe both of 
them, we have that much reason to reject the claim that he does, and 
opt for an alternative interpretation of his words which preserves 
consistency. This is the principle on which we decline to take persons 
to mean statements in which they recognizably misspeak themselves: 
we feel justified in imputing to them the corrected statement they did 
not actually make, Substituting it for the erroneous one they had 
inadvertently made. 


1.1 SOCRATES’ COMPLEX PHILOSOPHICAL IRONIEs? 


In chapter 1 above, to simplify the exposition, I laid out only two of 
them for a start. But a third is closely connected with the second and 


1 СЕ n. 36 in the Introduction, 2 Cf. ch. 1, pp. 31-2. 
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therewith also with the first." АЙ three are best understood when 
viewed as а group:* 


(1) Socrates disavows, yet avows, knowledge. 
(2) He disavows, yet avows, the art of teaching virtue. 


(3) He disavows, yet avows, doing politics (праттєг та TOAITIKG}.® 


Й 


The disavowals are explicit. Here are examples of each: 
(1) Disavowal of moral knowledge: 


ТІ Ap. 2184-5; D5-6: “Iam aware of being wise? in nothing, great or 
small (ойтє péya обте сшкробу сурова ELXUTE Goods dv) ;...аѕ in fact І 
have no knowledge, neither do I think I have any (Фостер оўу otk оїба, 


oÙ: оїонап eiivor), 78 

(2) Disavowal of the art of teaching virtue: 

T2 La. 186D-E: "Socrates says he has no knowledge of the thing [the art 
of teaching virtue] and is unable to tell which of you is speaking truly 
[abour it]. > 

(3; Disavowal of doing politics: 

T3 Ар. 31D-E: "You know well, О Athenians, that if I had undertaken 


to do politics long ago I would have perished long ago and done no good 
either to you or to myself. 7 


s 


And there is also a fourth, discussed at some length in ch, r: Socrates’ eroticism, This I now 
put aside to concentrate on the three I mention above, 

And also in the light of Socrates’ use of complex irony evidenced in non-philosophical 
contexts, as in Xenophon (T6 in chapter 1, and associated texts’ and at Ар. 2ов-с. 

Here, as always in such contexts. we should understand "moral" before “knowledge.” 
Knowledge in the moral domain is the sole object of Socrates’ epistemic concern: as Maier 
11913: 303-5° has stressed, Socrates was the ey angelist of a “purcly moral salvation,” 
though it is incorrect to infer, as Maier does (103°, that Socrates “was no philosopher” 
i gar kein "Philosoph жаг"; the correct conclusion is that he was an exclusively moral 
Philosopher. Cf. Thesis la and n. 12 in ch. 2. СЕ also Vlastos, 1983a: e7ff. at 32—3. 

As this was understood in Athens it meant active Participation in the procedures through 
which public policy was determined in this highly Participatory democracy сб. Ap. 
31C~32a, cited in п. 19 below’. Many actions which would be counted nowadays as political 
Ра" excellence would not be regarded in Athens as “doing politics” at all. Thus Socrates 
Vigorous objection in the Assembly to the illegal motion to try the generals en masse and his 
refusal to obev the order of the Thirty to help arrest Leo the Salaminian Ар. 324—D? would 
not have counted as "doing politics" at the time. This is clear e.g. in the context of T3: 
Socrates brings up his honorable record in these two cases after explaining why he had not 
“done politics“ (32E, where ттртте ta Enusoie = праттєу тё TOAITIKG at 31D-E}, 
“Wisdom” «соФіа) and "knowledge" temo) un; are being used interchangeably ; see e.g. 
Яр. 19c6, where Socrates shifts in the same breath from having "knowledge" in a given 
domain to " being wise" in that domain. And cf. Thu, 145: “so knowledge and wisdom are 
the same thing." 8 C£ a. 8 in ch. 3. 


EN 
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If these disavowals had been simple ironies the avowal in each case 
would be lett entirely tacit, communicated soleiy by counting on lus 
hearers to understand from the context that in each of them he wants 
to convey something contrary to what he says. But there are 
occasions on which Plato makes him step out of this simple ironical 
mode. I shall try to show this for all three, beginning with the first. 

In an earlier discussion, I had listed no less Бар nine texts in 
which Socrates states, or unambiguously implies, that he does have 
knowledge.® Those texts cannot be disarmed by maintaining that the 
knowledge he avows in these texts concerns knowledge of different 
truths from the knowledge he disavows elsewhere.!? They cannot, for 
the simple reason that the knowledge Socrates disavows so explicidy 
in T1 is global, sweeping enough to be flatly incompatible with 
knowledge of anything great or small." Nor can the difficulty be 
dissolved by taking the knowledge which Socrates disclaims to be 
restricted to " expert knowledge,” leaving himself free to claim non- 
expert or common" knowledge." For if Socrates did claim the 
latter sort of knowledge he would be claiming to have a grcat deal 
of knowledge — all he needs to guide his actions aright from day to 
day - which would be excluded by the sweeping generality of what 
he says at ті. Is there no other way of defusing the blatant 
contradiction of disclaiming. and yet claiming, moral knowledge? 
There is.?? 

He gives a clear indication of itin the Apology, where he has special 
reason to take the members of the court into his confidence, doing his 
best to help them judge him fairly by understanding him correctly; 
he promises to tell them “the whole truth, 7? reiterating his 
assurance he had given them at the start of his address: "from me 
you will hear the whole truth” (1788). Responding to what he 
considers to be the oldest, most widespread and most threatening of 


1085: 1ff. at 7-10, texts TO, T10, T11, TI2, T13. TI4. TIS. т16. T17. 

то So Lesher, 1987: 275-88 at 282: “ Socrates’ denials of moral knowledge are denials of 
knowledge concerning the truth of certain basic theses about virtue, the good. and the 
noble, and are therefore compatible with claims to knowledge about the moral character of 


о 


specific actions. `“ 1: So Woodruff, 1987: 79-114 at 92-9 ef passim. 
та My earlier discussion of this crucial feature of my position (1985: 26-9', emphasizing the 
avowal of what he calls human" wisdom at Afp. 20р-Е (= T4: which precedes and 


implicitly qualifies the disavowal of wisdom in the oracle story at 21B-D. has been 
inexplicably overlooked by critics. Neither Lesher nor Woodruff (1987) takes account of 
it. A third critic ‘Morrison, 1987: 8. at 11-13) also ignores it completely, though it is an 
essential feature of the interpretation he rejects: he makes no reference to what I say at pp- 
26-9 of the paper which is the butt of his critique. 13 T&cav thy ЗАТЕ, 208. 

14 The same words he would use again at 208. So careful a stylist would not repeat himself 
carelesslv ; this is one of the rare passages in which he does, and we can be confident that 
he does so for the purpose of emphasis. i 
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in the heavens and under the earth” and as а sophist “making the 
weaker argument the stronger" (19B), he explains: 


T4 Áp.20D—E: “І came by this reputation, O Athenians, only by a sort 
of wisdom. What sort? Exactly that which is, no doubt, human wisdom. It 
looks as though in this I really am wise. But those of whom I spoke just now 
would be wise in a wisdom that is more than human’ — I don't know how 
else to speak of it.” 


The members of his audience would have been singularly obtuse if, 
after hearing him say this, they had failed to catch the irony in the 
total disavowal of knowledge he would proceed to make just a few 
lines later (T1 above). А man who says, “І have по wisdom” cannot 
expect to be understood to mean simply what he says if a moment 
before saying it he has admitted that he does have "а certain sort of 
wisdom” - the kind he calls “human wisdom." Only the most 
sluggish intellect could have failed to draw the obvious inference : 
Socrates is avowing that “Auman wisdom," which, he believes, may 
be claimed by a man determined to stay inside the limits of the 
"mortal thoughts" 8vnt& фроуєїу) which Бебі the human con- 
dition (19 therefore, when, so soon after saying this, he turns around 
and says that he has “ло wisdom, great ог small," he сап only be 
referring to that ^ more than human" wisdom he has disavowed as 
god's exclusive prerogative." Thus in the case of the first of those 
three paradoxes Socrates gives ample warning that he is using 
"wisdom " in two sharply contrasting senses, avowing it in one of the 
two, when it refers to “human” wisdom, while disavowing it when 
it refers to a kind of wisdom Бе deems above man's reacli.' 


15 ueiZco туб Ñ Kat’ будротоу cogiav софоі siev. For the force of the underlined phrase cf. 
its use in the warning given Ajax Бу the seer in Sophocles (ах 760-1) that terrible 
calamities are in store for one who " though born with human nature does not think human 
thoughts" iuf) Kat’ @уёрооттоу фроућ :. Stanford (1063: 159: remarks that these two verses 
З contain the moral of what is almost a miniature sermon by Calchas here (and is also the 
main lesson of the whole play, as of many other Greck tragedies:, that ifa man wishes to 
avoid disaster he should recognize the limitations of human nature and not try to exceed 
them.” 

16 Cf. the preceding note, and the verses of Euripides : Ва. 395-7 and Sophocles ; Trach. 473), 
cited in my earlier discussion of the paradox 11985: 28-9). where I had alluded to Socrates 
difference on this fundamental point from Plato {who believes that man should "so far as 
possible liken himself to god броюбової то ёф), R. 6138, Tht. 176в1) and also from 
Aristotle, who explicitly rejects the traditional precept that * one who is human should think 
human thoughts :Фудротпуа фромеїу &vOpcorrov бута)," EN. 1177b31-3. 

17 The only true wisdom. by comparison with which man's is “worth little or nothing" Ар. 
23А}. 

18 Why then doesn’t he say so? First, because he feels under no obligation to turn didactic, 
“distinguish the two senses of [*knowledge*} and state his position clearly in terms of 
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The other case where the avowal is as explicit as the disavowal 
involves the third paradox as ii appears in the Gorgias. Socrates’ 
disavowal of “doing politics” is as conspicuous in this dialogue as it 
is in the Apology at T3 above. In his argument with Polus he freely 
admits to being a stranger to political affairs: 


i NE Е Buk Ss 
"Polus, Т am not a political man (ок єїці 7 TIOAITIKOV). 


And when Callicles berates him for spending his life “sunk in a 
corner, whispering with three or four juveniles," not man enough to 
show his face in “the forums and markets of the city where, as the 
poet says, "теп prove their теше!” (485), Socrates does not 
demur: he concedes that the life he has chosen for himself had no 
place for “doing politics. "2° Nevertheless, without retreating an inch 
from this position, he declares: 


T5 С. 473E: 


тб G.521D: “I believe that I am one of few Athenians, not to say the only 

one, to engage in the true political art iemixeipeiv?: TA бос AAT 945 томи 
Or. 

TéXvr) and of the men of today І am the only one who does politics. 


Thus after telling Polus in T5 in Callicles' hearing that he does not 
engage in politics, Socrates assures Callicles in T6 that he does, and 
what he means in giving him that assurance should be perfectly 
understandable in the light of what Socrates had said to him a little 
earlier: 


T7 С. 5154: “Апа now, most excellent man, that you are beginning to 
engage in the city's affairs ‘брт Sexy траттеу та THs ттОоАкоо$ TpáyuaTa) 


cach,” as Morrison (1987: 12; says he should, reproaching him for defaulting on а 
philosopher's obligation to his public. But this is not Socrates? wav of doing philosophy: he 
wants his hearers to find their way through the paradox for themselves ust as he wants 
Alcibiades to find out for himself the meaning oi Socrates’ love for him:. Secondly, because 
‚аз I explained in 1985, in comment оп Ap. 23a-RB* he could not have done so without 
turning epistemologist, shifting out of the role of pure moralist to which he sticks with 
single-minded fidelity in Plato's representation of him. | . 
19 On Callicles’ reference to Euripides’ Antispe to rub in this charge see Carter, 1986: 17375- 
20 In the Apology (310-324) he explains why he has been following this policy throughout his 
Ше: “it may seem queer to you that while I go round and play Фе busybody 
{ттоАмттресуноуф, cf. Burnet's note ad loc., and Carter, 1986: 185, I don't dare to mount 
the rostrum and offer advice to the Assembly." . 
21 émxeipetv here should not be weakened to "attempted" ias in Helmbold, 1952, апа in 
Irwin in his Commentary ad loc. [1979: 240];: &Trixeipeiv can mean Y performing, "пої just 
"attempting to perform ” (LSJ s.v., duly listing the former sense, cites Hippocr. Ep. 5.20: 
&rrexeiprj&ny, "the operation was performed}; and that this is what it does mean here is 
clear from the immediate sequel: the doctor to whom Socrates compares himself at 
521E-5224 is not represented as atiempting to practice those harsh, though salutary, medical 
procedures, but as practicing them {тота туте &rreiovv, c moises, улес). 
22 каї Todttew тё поЛітіка HOvos тфу vOv. 


i 
i 
і 
i 
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and you invite me to do the Same, reproaching ine for not doing so, shall 
we not examine?! each other and ask: ‘Come, has Callicles made any of the 
Citizens a better man? Is Шеге anyone — alien or citizen, slave or freeman 
— who, previously a bad man, unjust, intemperate, foolish — has become a 


good and honorable man (Као тє k&yaBós) because of Callicles?'* 


No one who heard Socrates say this could be left in doubt that by 
"the true political art” at тб Socrates could only mean the art whose 
exercise improves the moral character of one's fellow-townsmen 
(whoever they may be, even slaves 5. So Callicles would know that 
when Socrates has the effrontery to say that he, who has made 
staying away from politics the rule in his Ше, "З is nonetheless the only 
man in Athens who “does politics," he із using this phrase ad hoc in 
a wilfully idiosyncratic sense: he is saying that, while he does not do 
politics іп the accepted sense of the word, nevertheless he most 
certainly does in that other sense in which to do * the city’s business”? 
would be to improve the moral character of the people who live in 
1t. 

Once the first and the third of our three paradoxes have been 
certified as complex ironies by Socrates himself, it could hardly be 
doubted that the second too must be a statement of the same kind. 
Anyone tempted to take at face value Socrates’ disavowal of the art 
of tcaching virtue in the Laches (то above) should notice how he uses 
the disclaimer to point up the contrast with the sophists’ fraudulent 
claim to possess this art. Consider the form in which he gives the 
court his assurance that he is no teacher of virtue: 


T8 Ap. 208: "І counted Evenus fortunate indeed if he really does possess 
that art and teaches for such a modest fee.?9 For my Own part, at any rate, 


I would be puffed up with vanity and pride if I had such knowledge. But, 
fellow Athenians, I just don't have it,” 


23 ётпокёрбребо, whose sense becomes clearer when he shifts to eEetaZy at ЗІЗВІ. 

24 СЕ T3 above. 

25 Аз he does also with подитпроуромєїю (п. 20 above’. Cf. Carter, 1986: 185: “Socrates is 
in fact both apragmün and пог, 

26 ойто Supe dos бібаске. The complex irony in &uuseAGs should not be missed. The stated fee, 
500 drachmae, a whole vear's earnings for the poorer members of the Jury, would still be 
cheap enough, the bargain of the century, if Evenus could really deliver what he promises. 
But since the promise is a fraud his product is outrageously expensive at any price. Contrast 
Xenophon's handling of the matter. He does no more than report: " He never promised 
{©ттётуєто) to be a teacher of such a thing [sc. virtue]... he never promised rry yeíAacro: 
this [sc. to be a teacher of virtue] to anyone" (Мет. 1.2.3 and 8). Nehamas, 1986: 276, 
construes this as evidence that Socrates not oniy did not Promise to teach virtue, but did not 
teach it, and did not even fry to teach it, which Xenophon does not sav and certainly does 
not mean; cf. Mem. 4.7.1: “whatever he knew himself it behooves a good and honorable 
man to know he taught to his associates more eagerly than did anyone else (птбутсоу 
птробуцотата e5i8acKev:.” 
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So the ability to make his hearers good citizens and good men (of 
which Evenus is so confident that he offer 

who will meet his stated fee) Socrates vehemently disclaims: he says 
that he would have to be afflicted with megalomania, " putted up 
with vanity and pride," to make such a claim. But he has no qualms 
about making this very claim at тб, when he declares himself to be 
“one of the few Athenians if not the only one” whe practices the 
* true political art" whose hallmark is (r7) making better men of his 
fellow-townsmen — improving the moral character of the people on 
whose behalf he practices that art. 

I have made the argument turn narrowly on тб because the 
avowal there is so fully explicit. But, of course, there is plenty of 
evidence elsewhere in Plato's earlier dialogues that the disavowal at 
+8 is ironic. Given Socrates’ known criteria for *good," would he 
have said that “ по greater good had yet come to you in this city than 
this service of mine to the god” (4p. 304), unless he were convinced 
that in those elenctic ministrations to his fellow-townsmen which 
were his “service to the god” he was practising the art of teaching 
virtue? Though he does not himself so describe it - he does not call 
it "teaching" — his elenctic arguments are most certainly so 
understood and so described both by his enemies?” and also, what is 
more to the point, by those who know him and are eager to be 
themselves the beneficiaries of his teaching: 


c t^ da the iab far anvone 
sto do the OTOR anyone 


тд La. 1898 (Laches speaking): "To you, O Socrates, I offer myself for 
vou to teach (&18&oxeiv ; cf. 6$15&oxeo8od, SiSacKdpevov just before} and refute 
(ФАбууєти) in any way you will." 


tro La. зоос Laches again}: “I advise Lysimachus and Melesias here 
to let go of you [Nicias] and me as educators of these youngsters and not 
to let go of Socrates, as I was saying earlier on. Thai is what J would do 
myself if I had sons of that age.” 


And Nicias chimes in, endorsing with enthusiasm the same tribute to 
Socrates as a moral teacher. He assures Lysimachus and Melesias: 


rit La.200c-p:  "IfSocrates were willing to take charge of the boys, опе 

shouldn’t look for anyone else. If he were willing I would entrust Niceratus 
РИН . Е 

[his own son] to him with the greatest of pleasure. 


27 In the Apology (290) Socrates refers to the prosecutors’ warning to the court that if he ck 
acquitted 7 your sons, practicing what Socrates teaches will all be wholly corrupted. п t я 
Euthyphro (38—c) Socrates remarks to his interlocutor that the Athenians don’t worry 
much if someone is that sort of person [who ‘innovates in religious matters, 38), but does 
not teach his own wisdom; but if they think of him as [so doing] and turning others too 
into that sort of person, they become angry." 
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1.2 DELPHIC PRECEDENTS 


In a favorite mode of the oracular responses which figure so 
prominently in the folk-history of the Greeks we find statements 
which are meant to be true in one of their possible readings, false in 
another. Here are some examples. ‘‘Upon crossing the Halvs а great 
power will Croesus destroy" (Hdt. 1.53.3; Arist. Rhet. 1407a38): 
true if understood only in the sense missed by Croesus in his folly — 
that the power he would then destroy would be his own. So too when 
the Phocaeans found a city on Corsica (* Cyrnus") at what they take 
to be the direction of the oracle and then, twenty years later, “learn 
from a man of Posidonia that the Phythia had prophesied that they 
should establish worship to Cyrnus the hero, not set up a city in the 
island Cyrnus" (Hdt. 1.165.1).?? Here again, correctly interpreted, 
the Delphic sentence is perfectly true, false only if understood as it 
originally had been by the Phocaeans. In a third example?? * the 
prophesied moment of Heracles’ release from toils (uóx801) turns out 
to be the moment of agonized death (Soph. 7rach. 1164—74) and, in 
a double twist, of his apotheosis. * If he had grasped the meaning of 
the prophecy, he would have known the truth, that the end of his 
toils would be also the end of his life and also his divinization. 

But Heracles is not meant to see this. He is given a response whose 
true meaning he could not have been expected to recognize unless he 
already possessed the gods’ knowledge of the future which they deny 
to men. So too in Croesus’ case: he is virtually certain to miss the 
ominous truth. Nor were the Phocaeans at all likely to understand 
the meaning of the oracle and get the right directions from it. In all 
three cases the god is making fools of those who earnestly seek his 
help. He allows his mouthpiece to utter sentences which are meant 
to be true only in a sense their hearers are virtually sure to miss. 

Not so in Socrates’ complex ironies. Here everything is open; there 
is no sly concealment. In Xenophon's Symposium Socrates’ hearers 
are not left in the least doubt as to the special sense in which 
" procurer" and “beautiful” are meant to be true of him though 
sadly false in their ordinary sense. So too in the case of the 
philosophical ironies put into his mouth in Plato. Here Socrates does 
not address hearers whom he expects to miss their intended sense for 
lack of information which would enable them to catch the sense in 
which both their affirmation and their denial are meant to be true. 


28 I owe this example and much else - the stimulus for this whole section of the note —to a 
perceptive comment ‘by letter) from Helen Bacon, a fellow-participant in a symposium on 
Socrates at Santa Cruz, where I had presented the essay on “Socratic Irony.” 

29 Also given me by Helen Bacon: the quotation is from her letter. 
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Ifhe has reason to believe that they do not already have the requisite 
information, Socrates supplies it ad hoc. in the Apology he tells his 
fellow-citizens that he is “aware of being wise in nothing great or 
small" (ті) only after having admitted that what he lacks із 
“wisdom that is more than human," while “human wisdom" he 
does have (T4). In the Gorgias Callicles is told Socrates does possess 
the “true political art” (тб), but only after the critical test for the 
possession ofthis art had been explained to him (T7). E the Laches the 
dark saying that Socrates knows nothing about the art of teaching 
virtue is not made immediately clear; but Nicias, who knows 
Socrates well, does not need to be told that Socrates is indeed a 
master of the art of teaching virtue; and the others too would find 
out soon enough if they stayed close to Socrates. 

The oracles of the gods are notoriously inscrutable.?? Apollo's 
suppliants are left unsure whether the surface meaning of his 
response is its true meaning. Socrates’ interlocutors are not left in the 
like uncertainty, Given moderate intelligence and good will?! no 
one who hears Socrates say that Бе has по knowledge, that he cannot 
teach, and that he “does politics," would have reason to think that 
what he means in each case is simply the literal sense of what he says. 

It is at just this point that Socratic irony has been subtly 
misunderstood in the account of ‘Socratic irony" in Fowler’s 
Modern. English Usage," where it is taken as the archetypal instance 
of “a form of utterance that postulates a double audience, consisting 
of one party that hearing shall hear and not understand, and another 
party that, when more is meant than meets the car. is aware both of 
that more and of the outsiders’ incomprehension." As should be 
already clear from what I have said in this note and in chapter 1 
above. the italicized part of Fowler's statement is simply false as a 
description of the mode in which Socrates addresses his own 
interlocutors in Plato. So too in Xenophon: Theodote is obviously 
meant to understand that those “girlfriends” are no girl friends 
(Socrates makes sure by giving her their names). His fellow-guests at 
the banquet are no less obviously meant to see the double sense of 
" procurer" and “beautiful “ as applied to Socrates: none of them is 


30 Бусрадт) i Aeschlyus, 4g. 1255°. The oracles do not hide the truth icf. Heraclitus воз: “The 
lord whose oracle is in Delphi neither states the truth nor conceals it. but gives a sign’: ; but 
neither do they supply the clues by which their riddling message can be correctly 
deciphered, 

31 That the latter, no less than the former, is a necessary condition is clear from Thrasymachus* 

reaction to Socrates’ profession of ignorance. If one comes to Socrates to pick a fight one 

would be strongly predisposed to construe his ambiguous self-referential statements as 


dishonestly evasive ploys. 32 Sr. "irony," 305ff. (2nd edn.. 
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| f “hearing and not understanding’? when 
Socrates says he is a procurer and has an enchanting nose, 

Bui we can sull get something illuminatingly true from Fowler's 
definition of irony as “the use of words intended to convey one 
meaning to the uninitiated part of the audience and another to the 
initiated, the delight of it lying in the secret intimacy set up between 
the latter and the speaker. " This is indeed acceptable as à description 


of Platonic, rather than Socratic, irony, holding up even in the case 


dialogue (in all three cases there are no bystanders: Socrates is alone 
with the interlocutor}, if we count as the “initiated” part of the 
audience the one which Plato addresses in those dialogues, i.e. his 
readers. The ironies with which Socrates plies his interlocutor in 
cach of those dialogues, lost on his interlocutor, are certainly not 
meant bv Plato to be lost on the readers: they are the “initiated” 
who are meant to grasp the meaning that eludes the interlocutor's 
comprehension. And when we turn to other dialogues, like the 
Protagoras or the Gorgias we can easily find there within the dialogue 
persons we may include among the “initiated.” for thev are 
represented as being privy to Socrates little ways and would be in 
а position to enjoy that Є intimacy " with the speaker that Fowler has 
10 view: Alcibiades in the Protagoras, Chaerephon in the Gorgias. So 
too a sense of belonging to the "initiated" section of the double 
audience would be no small part of the amusement Socrates 
youthful claque derived from watching him stick pins into prestigious 
Athenian windbags, the spectacle inspiring them to try their hand at 
the game themselves vp. оза). | 


1.3 EPWS KAAOS: ITS HAZARDS FOR THE Bovy?? 


Third parties close to him who are concerned for his own good — 
о 


parents and friends within his peer group - feel he would be well out 
of such affairs :31 


Smp. 183C5-p2: “Fathers put tutors in charge of the bov and won't let 
him talk with lovers: the tutors are ordered to forbid it, And friends of his 
own age revile him (фунібійєту) 88 if they see him going in for anything of this 
sort, and their reviling isn't vetoed by their elders - they don’t say the abuse 
15 undeserved.” a 


33 Cf. n. 64 in ch. r. 34 CE Dover, 1978: 81-91. 35 And cf биєібоз, Phdr, 231E3-4, 
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Phdr. 25544-6: “1 formerly, bad-mouthed by his friends, who had been 
saying that dallying with a lover is a disgrace (aisxpov)}, he had repelled 


lover...” 


risqué; he is placed in an ambiguous and vulnerable position. Still in 
his teens, emotionally immature, his character barely formed, 
without seasoned judgment of men and the world *suddenly, if he 
happens to be xoAós, he finds himself in possession of an asset in short 
supply and high demand,** for access to which an older man will 
grovel? at his feet, prepared to offer great prizes in return for 
“favors.” Would he not be under the strongest of temptations to 
barter his new-found treasure in ways which would corrupt him? 
Suppose he does form an honorable liaison within which his lover 
gets all he wants. Will the boy escape the stigma which in Greek 
sentiment taints the sexual pathic??* Dover thinks he will, because he 
holds (103 et passim), within the vóuos orgasmic contact remains 
solely intercrural. Deeply conscious of my debt to him for what little 
understanding I have of this difficult matter,?* I remain strongly 
sceptical of this particular thesis of his. The vase paintings supply his 
sole evidential ground for it. But can we exclude the possibility that 
prevailing convention screened out the depiction of what was in fact 
the normal mode of gratification? That this is no idle conjecture we 
know from the literary evidence. As Dover recogizes, his thesis gets 
no support from this quarter: “In Greek comedy [anal copulation] 
is assumed (save in Birds 706),*° to be the only mode of [homosexual 


However glamorized in the fashionable vópos, the boy's role remains 
n. Sá 


36 The demographic facts should not be overlooked : bloomers are to potential bloom-chasers 
as are the kañoi within a fivc-year age-group to most of the adult males. Of the scarcity of 
the кало within their age group we get some sense in the opening scene of Plato's Charmides: 
droves of youngsters in the palaestra and one колос, all eves on him, “ gazing on him as on 
a statue" (154C). 

37 “Praying, entreating. supplicating, vowing upon oath, sleeping at the door, willingly 
enduring slavery worse than any slave's" (Smp. 183A). 

38 Dover, 1978: 103-4: Ву assimilating himself to a woman in the sexual act the submissive 
male rejects his role as a male citizen" and chooses “ (о be the victim of what would be, if 
the victim were unwilling. hubris. “` For a plethora of references to the dishonor the passive 
partner іп a homosexual relation is supposed to suffer in Athenian opinion see especially 
Cohen. 1987: 5-15. 

зо Cf my tribute to him in my earlier discussion of Platonic Epws (1981: 407. 

40 Ido not concede that this verse of Aristophanes is an exception. There is no textual evidence 
for Dover's supposition (1978: 98) that the word used here, біарпрійніу. was "almost 
certainly” the original term for intercrural copulation or that it ever meant anything but 
the usual type of full sexual intercourse, vaginal with a female, anal with a male, as it 
uncontroversially does in Zeno Stoicus (H. von Arnim, SVF 250 and 251, ap. Sextus 
Empiricus, Р. Нур. 3.245, Adv. Math. 11.190). The three earliest occurrences of the word 
are all in the Birds. In 1024 it refers unambiguously to vaginal copulation, as Dover 
recognizes. I submit that it must refer Hkewise to the usual type in its two other occurrences 
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consummation]; and when Hellenistic poetry makes a sufficently 


unambiguous reference + 
Е ibiguous reference to what actually happens on thc bodily 
) 


plane, we encounter only anal, never intercrural, copulation" 
(1978: 99). But even if the thesis were conceded in toto, it would still 
not obliterate the shadow on the boy's good name. If submitting to 
anal copulation carries a stigma, the boy would always be under 
suspicion of it. Who is to say what goes on between him and his lover 
in the privacy of their amours ?*! 


1.4 AESCHINES SOCRATICUS, FR. ІІ"? 


Here is the fragment in translation: 


[a] (Socrates speaking? “If I thought I could benefit him through some 
art, I would stand convicted of great folly. But in fact I thought that in the 
case of Alcibiades this [sc. to benefit him] was given nié by divine 
dispensation (ei¢ ноіра), which is nothing to be wondered at.” і 


[2] "For of those who are sick many are made whole by human art, but 
others through divine dispensation. Those cured by human art are healed 
by doctors, while in the case of those cured by divine dispensation it is 
desire that drives them to improve: they desire to vomit when this would 


be good for them, and they desire to go hunting when strenuous exercise 
would be good for them. ”? 


[c] | "As for me, because of the love I had for Alcibiades, my experience 
was no different than that of the bacchantes. For the bacchantes, when they 
are god-possessed, draw milk and honey from wells where others cannot 
even draw water. And so I too, though I had no knowledge through which 
I could benefit him by teaching it to him, nonetheless I thought that by 
associating with him I could make him better through my love.” 


It is hard to resist reading into part [c] of this fragment what we 
know of the * mad lover" of the Phaedrus and assuming that what we 
are being told is that Socrates’ love for Alcibiades is a state of 
evdouaiacpes like that of the bacchantes. Yielding freely to the 


in this play: Euripides, declaring. біайпрійош" бу avthy n&Sews (699), could hardly be 
lusting after ersatz gra tification, And ifit were agreed that the word is used to signify phallic 
penetration in 699 and then again in 1024, as also by Zeno in the Stoic fragments cited 
above, we would have no textually grounded evidence for supposing that in 706 
Aristophanes has shifted to a different sense which is never unambiguously attested n a 
single surviving Greek text and is not required by the immediate context: no reason із 
discernible in the text why the birds’ vaunted power to fulfill men’s longings should accord 
to their favorites something less than the usual thing. е 

41 As David Cohen points out 1987: 19), "а boy who was seen at the home of a man or seen 
alone with a man in a deserted place ‘particularly after dark) was compromised and might 


become the object of blackmail”: see his references in n. 6 
42 СЕ n. 71 in ch. т. уну 
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impulse A. E. Taylor (1924: 15) takes its teaching to be that 


Socrates’ love for the youth is a “fine frenzy," like the state of the 


text more strictly, this is all we can get from it: At [a] it is said that 
the longed-for result (moral improvement of Alcibiades) will not be 
achieved by means of art but “by divine dispensation" (the stress 
falling on the negation: it would be “great folly ” to think otherwise) ; 
at [^], that in the treatment of the sick a wonderful result (the patient 
gets well) may be reached nol by art but “by divine dispensation” 
7 just by letting the patient do pretty much what he feels like doing; 
at [c] that Socrates will bring about for Alcibiades the longed-for 
result под through art, but through love, as in the case of the 
bacchantes who, when possessed, get their wonderful result without 
art. There is nothing in [c] to support Taylor or Ehlers in taking the 
point of the comparison with the bacchantes to be that in his love for 
Alcibiades he too is, like them, god-possessed. 


2.1 THE COMPOSITION OF REPUBLIC I 


By the criteria specified in the Ten Theses near the start of chapter 
2 ("The Ten Theses”), the first book of the Republic clearly belongs 
to Group І, while books пох as clearly belong to Group ir. 

Thesis I. In book 1 Socrates investigates only propositions in the 
moral domain, announcing at 344E that his goal is " to determine the 
conduct of our life - how each of us should conduct himself to live 
the most advantageous life" and then again, at 352D, that what all 
the argument is about is "what is the way we ought to live. 1 

Thesis II. In book т there is not the slightest allusion to the theory 
of transcendent Forms of books у-уп and X, nor vet to the 
detachable soul of book x. 

Thesis ШІ. In book 1 Socrates disavowal of knowledge is 
represented as his “habitual” stance, well-known to people far from 


43 "Weil er Alkibiades liebt, zur höchsten zwingenden Klarheit seiner elenktischen Fahigkeit 
steigert." 


44 Socrates says the same thing, in the same words, in the Gorgias (500С). 


nt 
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the Socratic circle, like Thrasymachus (37 337 
this in books пох. 

Thesis IV. In book 1 Socrates makes no allusion to the tripartite 
psyche to which Socrates moves in books п—гу. The first statement of 
the tripartite model is in book rv. 

Thesis V. In book 1 Socrates gives no evidence of expertise in 
mathematics or of having the slightest interest in any of the 
mathematical sciences. Contrast the insistence on extensive knowl- 
edge of mathematics as philosophical propaedeutic in book vir. 1$ 

Thesis VII. The questions “What is a state?” “What is a perfectly 
good state?" “What is the institutional structure of its society?" 
await books it-v. There is no sign of them in book I, where the thesis 
that the ruler qua ruler rules not in his own interest, but in that of the 
ruled (3428), and that “ifa city of good men were to exist" its rulers 
would rule reluctantly (347в-р), though argued for, are not pursued 
to construct, or even adumbrate, a theory of the ideal state «books 
Iv-vir; and produce a ranking order of existing constitutions (book 
уш). 

Thesis IX. When the definition of the principal virtues of the 
perfectly good soul and good state is undertaken in book rv, piety is 
conspicuously absent from their roster. Contrast, for example, Pr, 
329cff., С. 5078-c.) 

Thesis X. In book 1 Socrates investigative procedure is clearly 
clenctic: he repeatedly insists on the observance of the “say what 
you believe" rule (3464, 349A, 350x). There is no allusion to this rule 
after book 1. It is implicitly rejected from the start of book п, where 
Glaucon and Adcimantus present, without endorsing, an amplified 
statement of the purely instrumentalist conception of justice, and 
challenge Socrates to rebut it. Moreover in book t we get vigorous 
adversative argument: Thrasymachus is as tough an opponent and 
gives Socrates as stiff opposition as he ever gets in any of the earlier 
dialogues. In book п and continuously thereafter to the end of the 
Republic Socrates is given interlocutors who are “yes”’-men, putting 
questions to him, soliciting his instruction, but undertaking no 
sustained defense of any thesis of their own. Adversative argument, 
strongly in evidence in book 1, disappears thereafter. 

This being the case, R. 1 will count as a sterling example of an 
Elenctic Dialogue, regardless of the time at which it was written. 
Though Leonard Brandwood*’ treats it for stylometric purposes as 


45 Quoted in part as тї in ch. т. 


49 СГ T2, T3, T4 in ch. 4. 
47 СЕ nn. 2 and 8 in ch. 2. 
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an integral part of the Republic, and thereby keeps the whole of the 
Republic as a work of Plato’s middie period foliowiug (Cra., Phd., 
Smp}, there are, as he recognizes,** stylometric considerations to the 
contrary. On the strength of these, leading stylometrists Constantin 
Ritter/? and von Arnim” had concluded that it should be treated as 
a separate dialogue, written in Plato's earliest period, and then used, 
at a later time, as the introductory book of the Republic.” This 
opinion has been followed by several scholars >? but it is by no means 
generally accepted. Several recent scholars have disregarded it, 
though without offering extended argument for their view and 
ignoring the stylistic arguments in its Гамог.?? 

For the purposes of my own investigation the question is of 
secondary importance, since the content of the dialogue leaves no 
doubt that it displays conspicuously the characteristics of Plato’s 
earlier dialogues. But the hypothesis of its early composition may be 
favored on the strength of the preponderance of the stylistic evidence 
and also by this further consideration. The contrary hypothesis 
would put Plato in the position of beginning the greatest and longest 
of his dialogues by composing philosophical pastiche: in the 
arguments against Thrasymachus he would be pretending to discover 
moral truth by a method of investigation in which he had already 
lost faith, since the discarding of the elenchus as a method of 
philosophical investigation in the Lysis, the Euthydemus, and Meno 
ЗА, could only have been due to the conviction that it is useless 
for that purpose ~ a conviction which appears to surface in the 
closing lines of book 1 (35301-3): “ When I don't know what justice 
is, I shall hardly know whether or пої it is а virtue." Since the answer 
to the * What is it?” question has not yet been found, Socrates is here 
declaring that he does not know whether or not justice is a virtue. 
How so, when he had previously established by elenctic argument at 
351A that it is “wisdom and virtue"? The simplest explanation of 
the discrepancy would be that when Plato comes to join book г to the 
new work he is about to start, he thinks it proper to provide even 


48 1958: 403. 

49 See 1910b: tables on pp. 236-7, listing ways in which R. t exhibits stylistic differences from 
those of the work considered as a whole. 

50 1914: ch. 3 i" Thrasymachos über die Gerechtigkeit ™). 31 СЕ ch. т, p. 33. 

52 Friedländer even goes so far as to regard it as “practically certain” (1964: 50ff. and the 
notes at 305ff. which give references to other scholars of the same persuasion’. 

53 Irwin, 19772: 323#, and Annas, 1981: 17ff. It is not clear that they have taken seriously 
enough the linguistic arguments adduced by Ritter 11888: 35ff2 and the further 
arguments by von Arnim (1914: 71ff.). Some of these are not strong. But their cumulative 
force is considerable. 

54 Argument for this claim in Vlastos, 1983a: 57-8, and in ch. 4. 
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within this Book a confession that the results reached in it by the 
elenctic method are insecure — a confession which would be perfectly 
understandable if tacked on to a work produced at an earlier time 
when Socrates! faith in the ейсасу of that m 

unshaken. | 


s still 


2.2 SOCRATIC PERSONALIA IN THE PLATONIC 
CORPUS”? 
Here are four things we would not have learned from Plato if only 
the Elenctic and Transitional Dialogues had survived: 


G) His facial features are decidedly ugly by Greek standards of 
male beauty (Thi. 143E, 209с): flat-nosed (oios), his eyes 
protruding {&#ЕсофӨ=А uos). 


\ 


(2; His social origins are lowly. His mother Phaenarete had been 
a midwife (Tht. 1494). 


з! He has a habit of stopping suddenly wherever he is, standing 
stockstill wrapped in thought (Smp. 1758, 220C-D). 


(4) He sacrifices to Asclepius (Phd. 1184), prays to Pan (Phdr. 
279в-с). Shortly before his death he puts some of Aesop’s fables into 
verse with a prelude in Apollo's honour (Phd. бою). 


Why does none of this information come into the earlier dialogues? 
In the case of points (1), (2) and (3) the answer appears to be: 
because none of it strikes Plato as directly relevant to the 
philosophizing he shows Socrates pursuing in one or more of these 
works and he sees no point in dragging it in for the sake of its 
biographical interest. In the case of point (4) we can see a positive 
reason why he should omit it in the Apology. In glaring contrast to the 
defense Хепорбоп puts into Socrates’ mouth,? citing the (alleged) 
conspicuous frequency of his sacrificing as the principal rebuttal of 
the accusation that he does not believe in the city's gods, in the 
Platonic Apology there is not a single reference to Socrates’ sacrificing 
or praying to any of the gods of common belief; the sole evidence of 
Socratic piety Plato cites in the Apology is his philosophizing on the 


55 Cf. ch. 2, р. 33. 

56 Мет. 1.1.11: “That he did not believe in the city’s gods, what proof could they have had 
of that? For he could be seen sacrificing often at home and on the city's public altars." 
Apology of Socrates 11 : " What] marvel at most of all іп Meletusison what evidence he alleges 
that I do not believe in the gods in which the city believes. For all bystanders could see me 


at the common festivals sacrificing on the public altars, and so could Meletus himself if he 
wished." 
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streets of Athens, called З зегуісе 57 to a god whom Socrates leaves 
anonymous, referring to him as “the god”! o, “the god at 
Delphi, "79 never by the proper name " Apollo” or by any of Apollo's 
cult-names (Phoebus, Pythius, etc.). 


Conversely here are four personalia which do come into Group I 
ialogues because they bear directly on the particular aspect of 
s’ 


d 
Socrates’ philosophizing which is expounded in theiņ context: 


(1) His response to an oracle proves a turning-point in his life (Ap. 
21c-23B)." Undertaking to refute the oracle that no one is wiser 
than himself, he keeps cross-examining people reputed for their 
wisdom, and spends many of his waking hours in the market-place, 
"examining himself and others" (Ap. 28E), thereby arousing much 
hostility (23A), but persisting nonetheless, for he regards this activity 
as his "service to the god” (23C, 38E). 


(2) He keeps out of politics (dp. 31с-32А), believing that his own 


efforts to improve the souls of fellow-townsmen is * the true political 
\ 61 


art" (С. 521D). 
3) Though extremely disparaging of his wisdom, declaring he has 
none at all (4p. 21D), he yet speaks confidently of his virtue, satisfied 
that he “has never wronged man or god in word or deed ” (С. 522D). 


(4) He has harsh words for public conduct in Athens, lashing out 
at current lawlessness (Ар. 31D-32a), scorning its finest statesmen as 
flatterers (С. 517Aff.). But he says that he is deeply attached to 
Athens, preferring the city with its laws to any city in the world, 
Greek or barbarian (Cr. зас-к). 


It is a sobering thought that if Plato had portrayed his teacher 
only in Group п dialogues none of this information would have been 
conveyed. We would not have known that this man who moved so 


Латреїа, ÚTNPECÍA (23E, 38k). . 

Не has been ^ in dire poverty " because of ^ his service to the god" (Ap. 230): ^ the god” had 

commanded him to “live philosophizing": he was “the god's gift to the city" їзок!. 

59 "I shall present as a witness the god at Delphi" зок. | | 

60 Just when did this event occur? We can be fairly confident of 423 as its terminus post quem: 
this is the date of the truce in the Archidamian war, making possible the resumption of 
travel between Athens and Delphi so that Chaerephon’s trip to Delphi would have become 
possible; it was also the date of the production of the Clouds, where Socrates is sull 
represented as a secretive figure teaching behind well-guarded gates in the © Thinkery. Its 
terminus ante quem might be dated, more tentatively, at 418, death of Laches, protagonist of 
the dialogue in which two boys, scions of old-fashioned aristocratic families with no 
intellectual interests or accomplishments, are said by the father of one of them to have been 
talking enthusiastically about Socrates among themselves, and Socrates is said to be 
“always spending his day" in gymnasia in the company of the young (La. т8ос—Е=, quoted 
more fully in ch. 4, nn. 17 and 18). 

61 Quoted more fully as тб in additional note 1.1, 


соз! 


са ш 
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easily in the most elegant aristocratic circles had lived 


CA a uu 1 
уч от a EOUXI 


third of his life? as ап axyopaios, habitué of the market-place, 
missionary to the unwashed ; nor yet that, though bitterly critical of 
Athens’ leaders and indignant at the lawlessness of her public life, he 
thought of himself as her loving, obediently loyal, son. Since so much 
of this information comes from the Apology and from none of our 
other ancient sources,9? it is well to remind ourselves that here (and 
only here in the whole of his corpus) Plato speaks as someone who, 
being present at the trial (34^, 38B), had direct access to the facts he 
relates; there is even less reason for doubting the substantial veracity 
of the speech Plato puts into Socrates’ mouth?! than that of the 
speeches "Thucydides gives his characters in which, he says, he “put 
into the mouth of each of the speakers the sentiments proper to the 
occasion, expressed as I thought the speaker would be likely to 
express them,$? while endcavouring to come as close as possible to 


the general sense of what was said” (1.22): in Plato's case we are 
assured, as we are not in Thucydides," that he writes as an 
eyewitness, and one whose personal ties to the speaker would have 
riveted his attention on everv word of what was said. 


62 


65 


66 


Cf. p. 252. n. 60 above. 
Xenophon's -Apology of Socrates may be usefully compared : it washes out point (3), making 
Socrates present himself as a man of all-sufficing moral knowledge, whose wisdom is 
positively attested by the Delphic oracle (16), while in its Platonic counterpart the oracle 
says only that no one is wiser than Socrates and that Socrates own, merely “human,” 
wisdom is "worth little or nothing" in the eves of the god {23a}. As to point (1, Xenophon 
is wholly uninformative about the effect which the oracle had on Socrates’ personal life, 
while Plato presents it as the event which had transformed Socrates into а street philosopher 
with a divine mandate to " philosophize, examining himself and others“ Af. 282: cf 384). 
Xenophon is almost equally uninformative on point (4): in none of his Socratic writings is 
there a parallel for the bitter denunciation of Athenian public life implied in the statement 
Plato puts into Socrates’ mouth that “no man could survive ifhe undertakes, in opposition 
to the [Athenian] or any other multitude, to prevent many unjust and lawless acts in the 
Cty" 3те). 
For a fuller argument for the “historicity” of Socrates speech in the Ароізау see Brickhouse 
& Smith, 1989: 2-10. They would have strengthened it by citing as a parallel the speeches 
in Thucydides. 
But ло! “in the language" in which the speaker would have becn likely to express himself, 
as C. F. Smith's translation. of Thucydides misleadingly renders this part of the text. 
Thucydides speakers are allowed the writer's elegant antithetical style. No one would 
suggest that Cleon spoke Thucydidese or that Thucydides suggests he did. Gomme 
1045: 144) makes the useful observation that Thucydides invariably introduces the 
speeches by saying that the speaker's: said тоїабе /* this sort of thing’?:, not табет" these 
things", which he uses only "when quoting verbally from a document,” 
Who could have heard only a few of the speeches he writes into his History; for several of 
them, he says, he had to rely “on those who from various sources brought me reports, ” 
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2.3  омсіс?" 

Since Єуса has both (1) an existential use, as іп Єсті (ог, more 
commonly, ёсті ті) BikatooUvn, “justice exists ") and (2) a copulative 
one, as in copia ёсті бікалосцут) "justice is wisdom, " its participial 
noun ovcia may nominalize the verb in either of the two uses. We 
may then translate the noun, according to context З existence" in 
use (1), “essence” in the most important of its copulative uses, when 
the predicate expresses the essential or true, genuine, nature of the 
subject. “Essence” is clearly right in Eu. 11a, where it stands in polar 
contrast to тт@Өо$ and then again in Ста. 385E (= T9 in chapter 2), 
where it parallels фос. "Existence" (or "entity") would be 
appropriate in Pr. 349B, 18105 ovcia kai mp&yua, where oUcia 
alternates with тпрёура and is joined with it in hendiadys (Т am 
correcting the uncritical translation "essence" in this passage in 
Vlastos, 1981: 225). 

We must also allow for (3) a further use which may straddle the 
difference between (1) and (2) as "reality" may in English (the 
O.E.D. s.t. cites both “actually existent" and “genuine” (з.е. true to 
the essence] as possible uses of it). So for example at Phd. 7801-2 
[cited under T20 in ch. 2]: “That reality itself of whose essence we 
give account (aUi fj оосіс fis Aóyov SiSopev ToU civan) in asking and 
answering our questions." These questions which Socrates, and his 
friends are “asking and answering" here (and again at 75D) are 
clearly ^ What is the F?” questions, inquiring after the essence of the 
Е; so the Aóyos which is given in answer is a definiens D, stating that 
D is the elva: of the F (its то ті fv єїиса, as Aristotle would say): and 
what the F names is an existent. So the existential sense of the parent 
verb is also present when the F is described as ovoia fis Aóyov біборем 
тоб eivai: the F is being regarded as an essence which is an existent. So 
“reality” is right for oUcía at 78р and by the same token at 76D, б 
OpuAoÜUuev el, kaAóv TE TI Kal &yadov Kai rr&ca f) тоаотт оусіа, and 
also at 76E, Thv ойсісу йу oU Aeyels; and in the phrase ойто 6 toT 
which “seals” the right answer to * What is the F?” (75D2) both 
essence and existence is conveyed. (There is no separate word for 
* existence" in Plato’s Greek.) 

Use (3) of ёсті and its cognates, which straddles the essence/ 
existence contrast, enables us to understand how Plato invokes it in 
his “degrees [or grades] of reality " doctrine (see Vlastos, 1981: 4off. 
and 65ff.), allowing for the intensive use of бутоо іп kAivns бутоо 


67 СЕ n. 56 to ch. 2. 
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ойст (Р. 597D) to mean exactly the same as TravTeAds бу (R. 5774), 
teAtws ду Р. 597A), &iAixpivóos ду (А. 47747}, making it possible for 
Plato to write without fatuous redundancy of the superlative reality 


RAT AN. ue E du es Dee ббрса! Г г; 
ої the 1OTiMS аз OUGiQO OVTOOS очса, ` гсапу | = perie 


ctly, completely, 
purely] real reality” (PAdr. 247c7). This fundamental feature of Зу 8 
Forms allows the translation ‘аге as real as anything could possibly 
be” for eivar ds oióv те роЛюта (cited at T13 іп ch. 2). Alternative 
translations of this phrase invoke the dubious notion of “degrees of 
existence, " as in Robin, 1956, “auque! le plus haut degré d'existence 
appartient," Bluck, 1955, “have full and complete existence," or 
resort to unclear English, as in Gallop, 1975, “ате in the fullest 
possible sense," or shift to the formal mode, as in Hackforth, 1955, 
“most assuredly do exist" (which makes perfect sense but does not 
translate Plato's sentence which is firmly in the material mode: no 
counterpart for “assuredly ™ in 10. 


2.4 THE INTERDICT ON RELIANCE ON SENSORY DATA 
IN MATHEMATICS 


It might be thought that in this domain the interdict would be 
superfluous, for it was well understood by mathematicians that the 
sensible properties of geometrical figures have no evidential force, 
and Plato is well aware of this: he recognizes that when “they use 
visible figures and reason about them, they are not thinking about 
them, but about the things of which these are images: thev are 
reasoning about the square itself and the diagonal itsclf, not the ones 
they draw" (А. vi, тор). Even so, Plato's warning against the 
deceitfulness of sensory data would not be pointless. It would protect 
the mathematicians from Protagorean objections ‘like the denial 
that the tangent touches the circle at just one point)? which would 
have made an end of their science: without dimensionless points 
Greek geometry would collapse. Working mathematicians would no 
doubt laugh off Protagoras. But Plato gives them reasons for what 
would otherwise be no more than occupational dogmatism on their 
part. What is more, he would put them on their guard against 
unconscious reliance on the sensible properties of their figures, as e.g. 
when they assume that intersecüng lines must have a point in 
common, misled by the fact that this is how lines look when they are 
drawn on papyrus or on sand. Thus a geometrician who took Plato's 
warning to heart might have been alerted to the fact that in the 


68 Cf. ch. 2, p. 68. 69 Aristotle, Metaph. 998a3—4. 
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absence of a continuity-postulate the Euclidean axiom-set and its 
predecessors were incomplete.?? 


2.5 "SEPARATION"! IN pr ATO? 


I shall argue that in the Platonic corpus, and also in Aristotle’s 
testimony about Plato, the same metaphysical cldim may be 
expressed by either [P] or [Q]:73 


[P] The Forms exist “themselves by themselves.” 
(Q] The Forms exist "separately." 


(1) Plato 


In the debate in the Parmenides Socrates puts his own thesis on the 
mat through the following question: 


gat: "Don't you believe that there exists itself by itself 


Ti Prm. 128EQ-12¢ 
orm of Similarity ‘¢ivar ато Kad’ ойто єїбос ті ©но:бттүто 27 


a certain F 


Plainly, this is [Р]. When Parmenides enters the debate he begins by 
asking: 


та Prm. 130B2-5: [a] “Have you yourself, as you sav, distinguished 
"бібрпоса) in this way, on onc hand, separately ‘xpis; certain Forms 
themselves,” on the other, separately (xcopís in turn, the things which 
participate in them? [b] And do you think that Similarity itself exists 
сті... elvan) separately (yoopts! from the similarity we have ourselves, and 
that зо too do Unity апа Plurality and all those things of which you heard 
just now from Zeno?” 


^ word about the translation at this point. Cornford renders T2[a], 
"Have you vourself drawn this distinction you speak of and 


70 Cf. Heath, 1926: 1 234ії. ^" The Principle of Continuity ^. 

71 Cf n. 127 to ch. 2. 

72 This is a slighily corrected version of a short paper which appeared, under the same title, 
in Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy (Vlastos, 1987a: 185--96;. 

73 СЕ Prior’s (1985: 82) formulation of the theory Plato’s critic attacks in the Parmenides: “ that 
there are Forms [which] exist ‘themselves in themselves’ (i.e. separately from phenomena;." 
Agreeing with Prior, in additional note 2.5 l offer argument for the equivalence in the 
description of ‘Forms: as "existing by themselves " and as “existing separately“ which he 
takes for granted. 

74 At this point Parmenides is doing no more than restate, in abbreviated form, what Socrates 
had stated in the latter part of his opening discourse: “if one distinguishes separately the 
Forms themselves by themselves” (Бісаріїтаї xopis тота кав' абута ті єїбт, 12907-8). 
Parmenides now says: ойто Siqjengar, cos Aéyers, xwpis utv єїбт ситах... 
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separated apart" etc. There is no Greek for "separated" in the text 
he is translating: Parmenides has not said Sijpnoai kai ёусоритєс. 
The verb хорів does not occur here nor anywhere else in the 
debate, nor is it ever applied to the Forms by Plato anywhere in his 
corpus. The difference between Хорійну and the verb Plato uses 
here, бісареїу, is substantial. From the earliest occurrence of блапреїу 
in Greek philosophical prose a purely logical use of the verb is 
normal. Heraclitus had described himself as Olcipécov Tavita ката 
ual, “distinguishing everything in accordance with its nature” 
(B 1). Could one imagine this apostle of cosmic unity writing the same 
sentence with xwpiZoov substituted for Siaipéwov? The use of S1aipetv 
for making distinctions without the least implication, or so much as 
insinuation, that the things distinguished are severed in nature is by 
no means confined to the philosophers. There are many examples of 
it in Herodotus. And this is how Plato uses the word from his 
earliest? to his latest?* works; it is the mainstay of his “method of 
division. "78 Not so xwpiZev, whose primary sense is “to separate in 
space," “divide locally. 778 Though, as is well known, хоорійніу can 
also be used at times in a purely logical sense, it generally stands for 
something far stronger, else Plato would not have used it to express 
the harshest of the dualisms in the credo of his middle period - that 
view of the soul, discussed above in chapter 2 {section п), which 
makes it an immigrant from another world, attached precariously to 
a piece of matter in this one, from which death shall ‘separate’? it 
«"хоріот), R. бодру) to “exist separately” (xcopis elvca, Phd. 6466-8; 
буді) until its next incarnation, Nor would Aristotle have picked 
хорійну, xwpiotéy to spearhead his attack on what he takes to be 
Plato’s cardinal metaphysical indiscretion: the assignment of 
"separate," independent existence io instantiable Forms, which, in 
Aristodle's own considered view, can only exist “in” their instances. 

Thus Cornford’s translation would seriously mislead English 
readers on a point of vital importance in the debate: they would be 
left unaware of the fact that in part [a] of то Forms are being 
distinguished from their participants, while nothing is said at just this 
point to separate them from the latter. For this we have to go to part 
[b] of the text. And here the translation may spring another trap for 


75 LSJ cites Hdt. 5.1 6.y' and 103 for Siaipte = "то define expressly." For more exaniples see 
Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus, sv ‚ Sense 3. 

76 Pr. 358a, “From Prodicus verbal distinctions ‘Biaipecw тү ©уонатоду] I abstain”; Ch. 
16304, “1 have heard [of?] Prodicus making innumerable verbal distinctions і пері ӧусубтоу 
біспробутог), 7 77 Lg. 8058, Adyep Biya біспродиємду брідуду. 

78 Phdr. 2738, kar єїт Sieipeicüai та буто; SpA. 253D, кат& yévn біспреїсбай. 

79 Its strong ties to Хӧра, xpos are evident in derivatives like xwpttns, xcogixós for "country 

person," “rustic. " 
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the unwary. This is how r2[b] comes through in Allen’s translation 
4 Ifi 


(1980bj : ^ And do you think t 


t likeness itse 
from the likeness that we have..." etc. The trouble here is of another 
sort. Strictly speaking there is no inaccuracy in rendering eivai ТІ 
yoopis as “is something separate"; what is misrepresented is not the 
sense of the Greek words but the grammatical form of one of them; 
and this happens to be one of those cases where it is mandatory to 
preserve the grammatical form of Plato's Greek. Ег the precise 
Greek counterpart of “is separate" would be хорістӧу ёсті; and 
Allen’s translation would represent Plato as anticipating in the 
Parmenides the very phrase that was to figure so prominently in 
Aristotle's attack on him. In rejecting that translation of T2[b] (and 
parallel renderings of T4 and T5) we need not preclude the possibility 
that Plato might have wished to say that his Forms are yopiota. In 
part (2) of this additional note I shall be suggesting that this should 
be regarded as not only possible, but probable. But this will call for 
a separate argument which would be grievously at fault if it 
presumed that хорістоу is the word Plato had put into the mouth 
of his Parmenides in our present passage. Since it is clear that he does 
not, it behooves us to stick to the least tendentious rendering of eivai 
ті хорі, as “exists (ог, still more literally, "js something 7) 
separately." 

I may now resume comment on T2[b]. When it is faithfully 
rendered it leaves no doubt that it is exactly [О] to which Socrates 
is being asked to agree. When he does so he is presented with more 
examples of things he might believe exist “themselves by them- 
selves" 


c co 
15 SOING iIia porate 


тз Рут. 13087-9: “And of this sort of thing too — does a Form of Justice 
[exist]?? itself by itself and of Beauty and Goodness and of all things such 
as these in turn?” 


Here we are back to [P]. But Parmenides’ next question returns to 
T4 Рут. 130c1-2: “Апа а Form of man [exists] separately from us and 
our likes — a certain Form itself of Man or of Fire*! or of Water?" 


So does the one after that: 


ту Рут. 130с5-р2: “And what about these, Socrates, which might be 
thought ridiculous, like hair or mud or dirt or anything else that is 


Во elvan is to be understood before ауто kaĝ’ солто at 13088 (as a carry-over from 13084) and 
then again before xwpis Либом at 13oc1. It is allowed a place in the text at 130D1, TOÚTWV 
ёкаттоу elvat xcopts. 81 For Form of Fire see 71. 5188. 
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altogether worthless and trivial? Are you perplexed whether one should say 
that a Form of each of these exists separately, being something other than 
the things we handle?” 


So we have [P] in ті, then again in т3, and then repeatedly 
thereafter in the debate (1334, 133C, 1354-B), from which 
Parmenides feels free to shift at pleasure, with Socrates’ concurrence, 
to [Q] at r2[b], та, T5. Can there be any reasonable doubt that [P] 
and [Q] are being used interchangeably to enunciate the same 
metaphysical claim which is staked out by Socrates at the start of the 
debate and is made the principal butt of Parmenides’ critique of the 
theory of Forms? 

Two possible grounds of doubt on this point might be suggested. 

First, it might be supposed that the relation of Forms to their 
participants which is (implicitly) expressed in [Q] is symmetrical: If 
X exists separately [from Y], must not, conversely, Y exist separately 
[from X]? If this were true then, certainly, [Q] could not be logically 
equivalent to [Р], which Plato uses to express the central affirmation 
of his theory of Forms throughout dialogues of his middle period*? 
and also in the Timaeus: ? for there can be no doubt that [P] is not 
meant to refer to a symmetrical relation between Forms and their 
participants. Thus in the central books of the Republic the Form is to 
its participants as is a model to its copies and as a physical object is 
to its shadows. And this relation is strongly antisymmetric: the copies 
Є imitate" the model, but not the model the copy; the object causes 
its shadows, but the converse is not true. But is there good reason for 
the supposition that the relation to which [Q] (implicitly) refers is 
meant to be symmetrical? What evidence could be adduced on its 
behalf? Consider: 


82 That Forms 7 exist themselves by themselves" is the backbone of the theory of Forms when 
presented at Phd. 10085-6 (= ттт in ch. 2) as the " hypothesis" on which the final proof 
of the immortality of the sou! will be hung. That the Form “exists itself by itself" had been 
previously built into the description of its immutability at 78D5-6 (“existing always itself 
by itself: т2о in ch. 2). Sull earlier in the Phaedo we had been told that each Form is to 
be investigated {“tracked’*) "itself by itself” — 6642 (= T18 sub fin. in ch. 2), and then 
again at 8381-2 ("the soul must put its trust only in the reality which it comes, itself by 
itself, to understand, itself by itself". In the description of the Form of beauty perceived 
in moments of climactic vision in the Symposium (T22 in ch. 2), the phrase is expanded to 
“itself by itself with itself." It is contracted to " by itself" at Cra. 3863-4 and R. 476411, 
having first entered an epistemological context in that form in Plato's corpus in the closing 
sentence of the Meno. 

83 51c1 and D4-5, a passage of capital importance, where Plato raises afresh the question, 
“ Are there really such things as Forms?" and answers it from scratch. He puts the "itself 
by itself" locution into the formulation of the question and also into that of the 
resoundinglv affirmative answer. 
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тб Phd. 6465-8: "Isn't death just this: on one hand, that the body, rid 
ol he soul hase ometo ketse parate чо бу ыс апа vol de оше 
that the soul, rid of the body, exists separately from the body, itself by 
itself?” (Cf. also булт.) 


ists separately from Y” is 
ў 


пої antisymmetric: it is reversible when X = the soul, У = the body: 
the body can exist, albeit only for a short time, separately from the 
soul; the soul could exist for ever separately from a body. 

But what does that prove for the point at issue? Does it show that 
the relation in “X exists separately from У" is reversible for all 
values of X and Y? Clearly not: it shows only that it is reversible for 
some values of the variables; it does not show that it is reversible 
when X — Form, Y — its participants. That Plato thinks it ir- 
reversible in the latter case should be clear from the very analogies 
in the middle books of the Republic Ї cited above to show that the 
relation of Forms to their participants is antisymmetric. Taking " Х 
exists separately from Y” to express the modal claim that X may 
exist when Y does not?! it should be obvious that while, say, trees 
may “exist separately " from their shadows ‘they are there day and 
night, hence regardless of whether or not they are casting shadows), 
their shadows cannot exist separately from them íno tree, no 
shadows); again, in Plato's creation story the eternal model had 
been in existence separately from created copies of it, while they 
could not have been in existence separately from it. So the objection 
fails: there is no reason to believe that Plato would think the relation 
in 7 X exists separately from Y” reversible for all values of X апа У, 
hence no reason to sce here cause for doubt that [Q] at r2[b], тд, 
and T5 represents pukka Platonic doctrine. Only if one ignored the 
difference between [Q] and what is asserted in r2[a] - between 
asserting that Formis exist separately from their participants at r2[b], 
T4, T5, on one hand, and, on the other, distinguishing separately Forms 
and participants from each other at r2[a]*? — would one be seriously 
tempted to think?* that the position to which Socrates agrecs in 


84 Following Allen (19805) and Fine (1984): cf. below, additional note 2.7 * The mcaning of 
xopicuós." 

85 In the latter the relation is clearly symmetrical: if I distinguish X from Y, I am 
distinguishing ipso dicto Y from X. It is not symmetrical ipso dicto in the former, and when 
one looks into the matter one will find ample reason to believe that it is nor symmetrical 
at all. 

86 So Allen: misled by his mistranslation of T2[a], he thinks that “ Parmenides’ first question 
assumes that, if Ideas are separate, separation is a symmetrical relation” (1980b: тоо}. Fine 
too claims (1984: 58) that “choris is... used to indicate a symmetrical relation," citing Prm. 
13082-4 (= T2{a]) in support of the claim, having failed to notice that while distinguishing 
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T2[b], T4, T5 is out of whack with the ontologv npheld by Pl 
throughout his middle period and even in the Timaeus. | 

The other objection would be ihat the Parmenides is aporetic."? 
Should this undoubted fact leave us in doubt that Socrates 
concurrence with the equivalence of [P] to [О] may be taken as firm, 
well-considered Platonic doctrine, rather than asa hasty, imprudent 
concession?* wrested by a wily opponent from the immature, brash, 
unwary debater Plato makes Socrates for the nonce in this dialogue? 
So we might have cause to think, if that equivalence were something 
out of the blue, without strong antecedents in preceding dialogues of 
Plato's middle period. But it is nothing of the kind. If we look for 
antecedents we can find them as far back as the Phaedo, where the 
"itself by itself" existence of the Form is asserted repeatedly.® In this 
dialogue we are given the chance to understand what this phrase is 
supposed to mean, because here we see it used in the parallel, and 
perfectly clear, case of the "separate" soul in тб above. 

In this text the soul’s relation to the body which Plato has in view 
is expressed by saying that at death it comes “to exist separatelv 
[rom the body,” and then “ [to exist] itself by itself" is brought in as 
a kind of tail to “exists separately," which could have easily sufficed 
without it to convey the message that death terminates the life-long 
mutual dependence of soul and body during the period of a soul's 
incarnation. By bringing in “itself by itself" in the way he does herc 
(as an appositional appendage to “exists separately”), Plato gives 
his readers a perfect clue to what he means by “exists itself by itself" 
~ which is far from self-explanatory and would have puzzled them if 
Plato had sprung it on them without supplying some such context as 
this. Here they should be able to see that to say of either body or soul 
that it “exists itself Бу itself” is the substantive claim that after death 
each exists "separately from” (independently об) the other for a spell 
(a brief one for the body. an unspecifiably long one for the soul). And 
the context resolves completely the semantic incompleteness in 


Forms from their participants is indeed symmetrical, the separate existence of Farms and 
рагастратих is not icf. the preceding note’. 

8; This (true) claim should be kept entirely distinct from the ;Ѓаіѕе one that the Рут. records 
rejection of the ontology expounded in the dialogues of Plato's middle period. As I argued 
years ago |1954: 319-49". the objections Plato puts into the mouth of Parmenides are “a 
record of honest perplexity’: Plato is now recognizing the gravity of difficulties he had 
taken lighily heretofore -if he had faced them at all}. He is taking à second very hard, look 
at the ontology of his middle period, which is not to say that he is ditching it: cf. n. 
ch. 3. | й 

88 Allen 1980b: 488) holds that it is a "wrong admission"; Fine (1984: 58-9) allows that 
it might be. They seem unmindful of the question which should haunt anyone who allows 
this possibility: Why should Plato make his great Parmenides direct his critique against a 
straw man? 3g Cf. n. r2 above. 


Ii to 
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"separately," which would otherwise have left them wondering: 
scparately from what? What is said in the Phaedo shows that: 


for X = body, “X exists itself by itself? = "X exists separately from 


for X = soul, “X exists itself by itself" = “X exists separately from 
body." 

By the same token when it is Form which is said to exist itself by itself 
in the enunciation of the great “hypothesis” at Phd. 10085-7 we may 
infer that what must be meant is something Plato might have 
expressed alternatively (as he does in the case of the soul’s “‘itself-by- 
itself existence) by saving that it exists separately; and if it were so 
expressed the answer to the question, "separately from what?” could 
only be, “from something which is to Form as is body to an 
incarnate soul” ; and what could that be but the Form's embodiment 
in the world of time — its participants? So there is evidence as far 
back as the Phaedo that what Plato understands by the Form's " itself- 
by-itself existence" is what he could otherwise have expressed "апа 
does express in the Parmenides) by “separate existence." Hence 

for X = Form, “X exists ilself by itself’ = ‘XN exists separately from 
participants.” 


(2) Aristotle оп З separation" in Plato 


In explicit or implicit reference to the Platonic Form Aristotle 
repeatedly uses appositional syntax to join “exists itself by itself” to 
“is separate" in the same way as we saw Plato in T6 above join 
appositionally “exists itself by itself” to “exists separately" in 
speaking of body and soul. 

ту Nic. Eth. то96Ь31-4: And similarly with regard to the Idea [of the 
Good in Plato], itis clear that if there did exist some Good which is separate 
(xcopioTóv) itself by itself {ото kae суто), it would not be what human 
beings could do and possess. 

T8 Metaph. тобобіт-13: * This is the question before us: to see if 
something exists which is separate сусорістби) itself by itself (суто каб" 
суто) and not belonging to any sensible thing. 


In each of these texts Aristotle takes either of 

“is separate" 

* exists itself by itself" 

to make the same substantive ontological claim which he would 
know had been made by Plato through either of 

їз exists separately 7 

“exists itself by itself" 
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about the soul in the Phaedo and also, though not by the same 
syntactical device, about the Forms in the Parmenides. Not sur- 
prisingly, Aristotle thinks of both ‘‘Form is separate" and “Form 
exists itself by itself" as entailed bv the same premise, namely that 
Form is substance: 

T9 [Arist] Peri Ideon, ap. Alexander, in Aristotelis Meiaphysica commenta- 
ria 83.24-5: For them [the Platonists] the Ideas exist by themselves (ка8" 
auras’? Ugiotdvan), if they are substances. 


T10 Arist. Metaph. 1040b26—7: They are right to separate the Ideas, if 
they are substances. 


In his illuminating study (1985b: 891. at 92), Donald Morrison 
points out that the word is not known to occur anywhere before 
Aristotle and suggests that “it is reasonable to suppose that Aristotle 
himself had coined it.” The suggestion is certainly worth considering. 
But is it more likely than, or as likely as, the alternative possibility 
that Plato had previously used the word himself in oral discussion in 
the Academy? Having asserted repeatedly in the Parmenides that the 
Forms exist xcopis," why should he not have found it natural to 
reach for the cognate verbal adjective when it would serve the needs 
of his discourse? If one starts off saying that something exists xcopls, 
one might well wish in a later mention of it to refer to it as xcopio TÓv, 
and would be able to do so if the word was within reach of one's 
effective vocabulary, as ҳорістоу surely was for Plato, for while (as 
Morrison [r985b: 91] points out) XcopicTós never occurs in his 
corpus, both &yópicros?? and усорійніу do, and it is safe to assume 
that one who controls the privative form ofa verbal adjective as well 
as the parent verb, would also have access to the adjective without 
the privative prefix.” 

Anyhow there is independent evidence that reference to Forms as 
Хоріста was by no means confined to Aristotle in polemical 
references to Plato. As Cherniss has pointed out,?* Aristotle ascribes 
“separately existing, non-sensible entities not only to Plato but to 
Speusippus and Xenocrates" as well; and Aristotle's interpretation 
go The contraction of the "itself by itself phrase here could be due to Alexander's 

paraphrase or it might have been present in the original (Plato too occasionally clips off 

the first pronoun: cf. n. 12 sud fin, above . 
or With, or without, a dependent genitive. The latter usage comes closer to Aristotle's 

xwoloTov eiva, which does not require a dependent genitive, though it admits of one. 
92 R. 524C1. 

93 If vou have heard me use both “fex” and “inflexible” would vou have any doubt that 

I am in a position to use "flexible" also? 

94 In the course of a powerful onslaught (1942: 206ff. at 208—9) on the view, still influential 


at the time, that Aristotle's imputation of xepicuós to Plato had been rank 
misinterpretation. 
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is here supported directly 


ү 
2 
^ 
c 


by Xenocrates, who defined the Platonic 


Idea as “a paradigmati f 
9 


asserting that it was “separate and діміпе  (усорісті кої Ocio). If 
Хорістӧу had been invented by the bright young inan from 
Macedonia to pillory as a colossal blunder a doctrine common to 
Plato and his closest followers, it is hardly likely that they would 
have picked it up from their critic to put it at the centre of their own 
doctrinal self-description. In those circumstances it is Мт more likely 
that Aristotle had found the term in current use inside the Academy 
and had voiced his dissidence in insider's language. 


ELT 
са 


$3 HE DELE 
naturally cousiiiuied things, 


2.6 FORMS IN THE TIMAEUS?S 


Owen’s attempt to bring the Timaeus into Plato’s middle dialogues, 
close to the Republic, and before the Parmenides (1953: 79-95) must be 
pronounced a failure: see Brandwood, 1958: 399-401 et passim and 
1976: xvi-xvii); Prior, 1985: 168-90; Fine, 1988: 374-7. Ihe right 
place for it is after the Theaetetus and before the Sophist. Here a 
natural philosopher, with a new-found interest in non-mathematical 
sciences (the constitution of metals, physiological psychology, 
medicine), displaces the Socrates of Plato’s middle period, whose 
scientific interests (as shown in the curriculum of higher studies 
prescribed for the philosophers in the Republic [522вЁ.]) had been 
confined to the mathematical sciences. The existence of Forms is now 
viewed as a question of burning importance which must be raised 
and answered de пого ( Ti. 518—c). When this happens, what бу had 
put into his great "hypothesis" in the Phaedo (TII in ch. 2) is 
reaffirmed resoundingly and in the same language as before: “there 
most certainly do exist (тгаутбтасту eivai; Forms inaccessible to our 
senses, accessible to mind only (бусіовпта úp’ huðv el8n, удойиєуа 
Hovey)" (51D). Anda great point is made of the transcendence of the 
Forms: they "exist themselves by themselves" (eivat код’ aTa 
табта, 5103-4) ог "іп themselves" (ёстіу ті ттйр aÙTÒ ёф’ tav ToO, 
5157-8) and, unlike sensible phenomena, "do not enter into 
anything else anywhere" (ovre аюто eis &АЛо тот іду, 5243) “or ever 
come to be in something else" (£v обёєтёрс поті yevópevov, 526-0). 
Cf. Prior, 1985: 9o. 


2.7 THE MEANING OF Xpo uos 


There is a lucid formulation of the import of this term in Fine, 1984: 
31fE, at 35: “The separation ‘chorismos) Aristotle typically has in 


95 aitia rrapaSery uarie ту кото eUatv cuvtoc Tov. 96 Cf. ch. 2, p. 75. 
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mind in connection with Forms is capacity for independent 
existence... To say the Form of F is separate is [for Aristotle] to say 
thatit campexist ae hou: independently of, Ёз sensible particulars,” 
The “separation” of the Form had been similarly understood as 
“existential independence" by Allen (1970: 132 ei passim; so too, 
1980b: "things are separate when they are capable of existing 
apart... Ideas are capable of existing apart from their [sensible] 
participants," 100-1, et passim). Fine makes it clearer that the claim 
in the "separate" existence of the Forms is modal: they may exist 
even if no instances of theirs do. Once this is clearly understood, the 
fact that Forms can be instantiated will be seen to be perfectly 
consistent with their being transcendent (or "separate" in their 
essential nature, which follows from the fact that thev would exist, 
were they instantiated or not. 

Failure to grasp this fundamental point led Ross to claim that 
Plato " was not entirely satisfied " with the view that his Forms were 
transcendent and “continues in later dialogues to some extent to use 
the language of immanence" (1951:231 ef passim). He takes 
expressions indicative of the instantiation of Forms in particulars 
(which, of course, Plato continues to use in the dialogues of his 
middle period no less than in his earlier ones) to be "language of 
immanence," failing to perceive that the eternal existence of the 
Forms would be absolutely unaffected by the contingent fact of their 
instantiation in the temporal world. And he takes " the failure of any 
particular to be a perfect exemplification of any universal” (231) to 
be crucially important to the "transcendence" of Platonic Forms. 
missing the point that even ifa given Form were perfectly instantiated 
in some part or other of the sensible world, its own existential 
independence would still be absolutely unimpaired. The same 
failure is betrayed in his translating ywpiotév ті афто Kae’ абто 
E.N. 1096633) “is capable of separate and independent existence” 
(the modal operator I have italicized has no counterpart in Plato’s 
Greek and needs none), instead of simply “has separate and 
independent existence. ^ 

I too was a victim of the same confusion in earlier work; the 
analvsis of "separation" in Plato and in Aristotle on which I 
proceeded in 1954: 319-49 is completely superseded bv the present 
discussion. In particular, my discussion of the ontological impli- 
cations of the "deficient" exemplification of Forms in the world was 
vitiated by my failure to grasp this truth. I am greatly indebted to 
Allen and Fine for their help in clearing up this confusion. 
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get SACRATIC ELENCHUS IN THE THEAETETUS? 


What I understand by the Socratic elenchus I explained at 
considerable length in my 1983 paper on the topic; I explain it 
again, more briefly, in chapter 4. In its standard form it is a type of 
adversative argument in which Socrates refutes a thesis p, defended 
by the interlocutor as his personal belief, by eliciting from him 
additional premises, say {q, r whose conjunction entails the 
negation of p. The refutation is accomplished by ** peirastic 7°? 
argument: the refutand p, proposed and defended by the inter- 
locutor, is refuted out of his own mouth: p is shown to be 
inconsistent with propositions in his own belief-system. 

Now consider what happens in the Theaetetus. The simple thesis 
which is put into Theaetetus’ mouth and treated as the formal 
refutand is transformed bv wonderfully inventive constructs which 
Socrates grafts on it. Thus in the case of (1), Theaetetus’ thesis, 
"knowledge is perception (aicOncis)," Socrates proceeds to com- 
pound it with a strange metaphysical doctrine consisting of a view he 
fathers on Protagoras, calling it Protagoras’ "secret doctrine," an 
amalgam of Protagorean subjective relativism enriched by a 
metaphysics of extreme Heraclitean fluxism (1520-1548). What 
Socrates then proceeds to refute is a doctrine which by no stretch of 
the imagination could have been fished out of Theaetetus’ own belief 
system. The naive identification of knowledge with perception 
allowed him at the start is changed past recognition into a mini- 
metaphysical system which is only too patently Socrates own 
invention : what he refutes in the course of the long-winded argument 
that follows is his own imaginative construct, with which he chooses 
to saddle his docile interlocutor. So also in the case of (2), that 
“knowledge is true belief” (187B) and (3) that ^ knowledge is true 
belief accompanied by a logos" (201D): the initial theses, of little 
interest in themselves, are made enormously interesting when 
Socrates breathes into them the metaphysical fantasies of the Aviary 
(196Dff.) and the Dream ‘ecrpff.). This is as far as one could go in 
using the bare form of the elenchus to ventilate musings which Plato 
considers worth presenting and refuting. No one would wish to 
confuse these procedures with the peirastic arguments by which 
Socrates refutes interlocutors in the Elenctic Dialogues. 


97 Сб тід and nn. 53 and 55, ch. 3. 
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3.2 EPAGOGIC ARGUMENTS”? 


Aristotle, Met. 1078b27-30: For two are the things one would justly assign 


= Еа 2 Бен ' 
to Зосгаїсь: epagogic arguments (fTTOWT!KO! AOYOL and universal defin- 


itions, both being concerned with the starting-point of knowledge. 


The mistranslation of Aristotle’s Етактікої Aoyor as “inductive 
arguments” is virtually ubiquitous in the scholarly literature.” But 
there has been no excuse for it since the publication of Richard 
Robinson's Plates Earlier Dialectic іп 1941.19 In his chapter оп 
*Epagoge" he explains the term as follows: 


By epagoge I mean an argument from one proposition, or from a set of 
coordinate propositions, cither [1] to another proposition superordinate to 
the premises as the more universal is superordinate to the less universal and 
the particular, or [2] to another proposition coordinate to the premises, or 
[3] first to a superordinate and thence to a coordinate proposition.” 
(1953: 33) 

And he points out that “there seems to be no clear case of the 
conception of epagoge as merely probable [inference] in the 
[Socratic] dialogues" (1953: 37): 

Since I am not assaying a full treatment of the topic, let me stick 
to [1] where the distinctive genius of this kind of argument is already 
clear. A good example would be the argument in Јол 5408-р. To 
rebut the claim that the rhapsode has superior knowledge of matters 
which fall in the domain of crafts other than his own (539D—E). 
Socrates argues (540Bff.) as follows I paraphrase and reformulate 
freely): 


1) The pilot is the one who knows best what should be said to the 
crew of a storm-tossed ship. 


(2! The doctor is the one who knows best w hat should be said to 
the sick. 


(3) The cowherd is the one who knows best what should be done 
to calm down angry cattle. і 


98 Cf. ch. 3. p. 95. 

99 Heinrich Maier. who had understood perfectly that of the two uses of cpagoge in 
Aristotle, as dialektische Begründungsform, on one hand, as w!ssenschaftliche Forschungsmethode, 
on the other ihe observes that “Socratic induction has nothing to do” with the latter; 
£1913: 376), had nonetheless lent his great authority to the perpetuation of the 
mistranslation. Gulley (1968: 13-22), who elucidates cpagogic arguments, correctly 
enough, as reasoning by analogy. continues to speak of them as “inductive” and makes 
no effort to point out their essential difference from true induction. 

100 My page-references here and throughout the book are to the second edition (Oxford, 
1953): 
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(4) The expert in wool is the one who knows best what should be 
said to women working wool. 

(5) The military expert is the one wha knows best what the general 
should say to the troops. 


Conclusion: If C is a craft then its master is the one who knows best 
matters falling within its subject-matter. (So if C is not the rhapsode’s 
craft, then it is not he, but the master of C, who knows best matters 
which fall in the domain of С.) 


In this argument the conclusion is obviously more general than 
are any of the premises. To that extent it is like an inductive 
argument, but with this vast difference that it is not probable inference 
from what is true of some cases to what is true of all. In inductive 
reasoning, having observed that X is true ОЁ certain members of class 
K, we hazard the inference that X will be true of all members of K, 
leaving logically open the possibility that the inference might be 
Jalsified by experience, holding the truth of the conclusion subject to 
empirical confirmation. Not so in the above epagoge. There we are not 
leaving logically open the possibility that there might be some craft 
C, such that the master of some other craft C, or a layman who is 
master of neither might have knowledge of matters falling in the 
domain of craft C, which is superior to that of the master of craft C 
Here the truth of the conclusion is built into the meaning of ils critical term 
"master of a craft": anyone who claims to be a master of a given 
craft but does not possess relevant knowledge superior to that of a 
master of some other craft or of no craft at all would be ipso dicto 
disqualified as a fake. 

So "induction" in the commonly understood sense of the word is 
a misnomer for argument of type [1] in Robinson's analvsis above. 
So too in the case of [2] in his analysis: what we have here is 
straightforward argument by analogy: from some cases of C we 
argue by analogy to a further case of C. As for Robinson's [3], here 
we go by epagoge to the general statement about all cases of C and 
then infer by syllogism that this would be truc of this or that case of 
C. 

I must, therefore, reiterate what I said many years ago: in 
Socrates’ epagogic arguments there is "*reference to some instances 
[of a general statement] which exhibit the meaning of the statement by 
exemplifying it, rather than prove it; it is really only what logicians 
call ‘intuitive induction?” (Vlastos, 1956: xxix, n. 18.) The 
reiteration is necessary when Socrates’ €pagogic arguments are cited 
as evidence that he seeks and gets "empirical support" for his 
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theses,!?! which unhappily is not the сазе: his whole approach to 
ethics and, most particularly, his moral psychology would have heen 
radically different if he had offered his great theses as subject to 
empirical confirmation. 


4.1 EPISTEMIC Vs. MORAL CERTAINTY??? 


Under “certain” the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (ard edn., 
1955) recognizes a special sense in which the word is used in the 
expression 7 moral certainty, 7103 which it explains as "50 sure that 
опе is justified in acting upon the conviction. " I wish to distinguish 
this clearly from what I would call ‘epistemic certainty" which, as 
I explained in my discussion of Socrates profession of ignorance, 103 
Wwe possess concerning something p when, and only when, our 
evidence E for the truth of p entails p, i.e. that if E js true then, 
necessarily, p is true or, equivalently, it is impossible that p is false if 
E is true. In that discussion I emphasized that the knowledge on 
which we predicate our action in everyday life does not need to meet 
this ultra-strong condition — Which is just as well, for if we had to 
wait until it could be met, we would never act. We would be in the 
position of the compulsive hand-washer who would not accept the 
fact that he had washed his hands with hisofex just a minute or two 
ago as evidence that they are now free from deleterious germs, so 
that he feels compelled to wash them again every time he considers 
the possibility that some germs might have settled on his hands since 
their last wash. The demand for epistemic certainty as the condition 
of action would be paralyzing. 

When is it, then, that we attain evidence which, though falling 
well short of yielding epistemic certainty, is stil] strong enough to 
offer us the moral certainty needed for prudent action? The answer 
I would suggest is: when the cost of predicating action Ог inaction} 
on the doubt would be prohibitive ~ when there is more to be gained 
by acting on that probability than on its denial. Let me suggest an 
cxample. 


101 So Kraut, 1983: бо. He cites the argument іп R. 1, 34907-33504, that since a master- 
musician ог a doctor: these are the only cases offered: does not try to “outdo” other 
masters of his craft the same would be true in the case of all experts. But suppose we did 
some empirical looking-around and spotted some musicians ‘or dactors ? doing that very 
thing. Would that rattle Socrates in the least? He would just retort that when so acting 
those experts were пог acting qua experts. The facts we report would not be counted as 
negative instances disconfirming the generalization because they would not be allowed to 
count as instances in the first place. 102 СЕ ch. 4, p. ттд. 

103 I suspect this is a gallicism, adaptation of the expression "certitude morale" which I have 
seen often in French, rarely in English. 104 1985: 1-31, at 11—14. 
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Suppose I have accepted my friend N’s invitation to dinner and 
ish is creamed mushrooms. 
Here р = З Those mushrooms are good to eat." Having heard tales 
of people who have died from poisonous ones the question crosses my 
mind, З Do I know that p is true?" What is E, my evidence for р? It 
is that N is known to be a sensible man with a highly reliable 
character. This is good evidence for f, but falls far short of epistemic 
certainty. People with a character as reliable as №5 have been 
known to make mistakes. It is not impossible that N should have 
made one in this case. I think of ways of strengthening the 
probability that E is true: I could cross-question N on the provenance 
of those mushrooms. Did he buy them at a supermarket with a good 
record for safety? And did he take further steps to ascertain that, 
even so, this particular shipment to the supermarket was duly 
certified for safety? Did he take a sample for examination to the 
University's department of mycology? If I were to put N through 
this kind of interrogation and get reassuring answers I would reduce 
appreciably the risk of being poisoned by the mushrooms on N's 
table. But at what cost? Unless N thought I was joking in plying him 
with such a barrage of questions, he would be offended by the 
implied aspersion on his good faith or good sense. If one accepts an 
invitation to dinner one does so on the assumption that the host has 
taken all reasonable precautions in securing safe supplies for his 
cuisine. One's confidence in this assumption falls far short of 
epistemic certainty. In theory there is still plenty of room for doubt 
— but not for "reasonable doubt": though there is a risk that the 
assumption might turn out to be false, the risk is so small that one 1s 
better off accepting the invitation with that risk than declining. And 
if one does accept, then moral considerations!?? — the interdict on 
causing offense to someone who has done us a kindness — rule out 
subjecting one's host to a cross-examination he would find offensive. 
One eats the food that is served one, well aware that one incurs a risk 
but with the moral certainty that the risk is worth taking. 

This I take to be the position in which Socrates finds himself in 
living by the moral principles he has reached. People around him 
believe in returning evil for evil and so act. Socrates does not. Is he 
sure that he is right and they are wrong? Epistemic certainty he has 
not: his evidence for that principle is elenctic: he has tested it in 
many elenctic arguments and it has always come through those tests. 


105 These need not involve anything more than the low-grade morality of prudence — 
maximizing morally unweighted utility. 
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That method is avowedly fallible. Even so, with all its hazards, it is 
the: bestotrut no. truth resting procedure. Песіпетє Any 
alternative open to him would be worse would enhance, not 
reduce, the risk of moral error. If the elenchus is the best procedure 
available to him, he is morallv justified in living by its results. As I 
had observed in my previous discussion of this question (1985: 14), 
living by the findings of fallible knowledge is built into the human 
condition. Only a god could do without it. Only a crazy man 
would want to.” 


4.2 MATHEMATICAL TEXTS IN ELENCTIC DIALOGUE s!?9 


In the Gorgias Socrates distinguishes number-theory'™ from cal- 
culation? as follows: 


Ti С. 451a-c: “If someone were to ask me about any of the arts I 
mentioned а moment ago, ‘Socrates, what is the art of number-theory?' I 
would tell him... that it is an art which achieves its effect through speech. 
And if he continued, ‘And what is that art about?’ I would say that it is 
about the even and odd, regardless of how numerous each may be. And if 
he then asked, ‘What is the art you call “calculation” 2" ] would sav that 
it too achieves its eflect through speech, And if he then asked me all over 
again, ‘And what is й about?’ I would say... ‘In other respects it is the 
same as number-theory — both are about the same thing, the even and the 
odd — but they differ in this: calculation determines the quantity of odd 
and even, both relatively to themselves and in relation to each other.’” 


In the Hippias Minor (366c) Socrates calls Hippias a master of 
logistike because he can tell more quickly than anyone what is three 
times seven hundred. That this should be considered a fine 
accomplishment is understandable, for unlike grammar and " mu- 
sic." logistike was not a school subject. Even so, in this highly 
developed commercial society some skill in computation would be 
within everyone’s reach. Arithmetiké, on the other hand, unlike what 
is called “arithmetic” nowadays, is a theoretical pursuit. It engages 
in general investigations of number, proving theorems applying to 
any numbers, odd or even, such as those in Euclid х, 21#., which, 
it has been plausibly Нед"? preserve fragments of archaic 
Pythagorean number-theory. Here are the first three: 


106 Cf. ch. 4, п. 96. тоў дрівитутікту, the science of number. 

108 Хоуїстікт, the art of computation, application of mathematical knowledge or skill to 
reach a determinate quantitative result. Cf. Socrates’ request to the slave-boy: " How 
much is twice two? Calculate and tell me {Aoyiodueves єїтгё},” М. 82B. 

тод Van der Waerden, 1954: 108ff., adopting a surmise by О. Becker. 
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T2 Euclid, Elements rx, Proposition 21: If even numbers, as many as we 
please, be added togerher, the sum is even. 

Proposition 22: If odd numbers, as many as we please, be added together, 
and their multitude is even, the sum will be even. 

Proposition 23: If odd numbers, as many as we please, be added together, 
and their multitude is odd, the sum will also be odd. 


We may reasonably assume that in Socrates! life-time such 
elementary theorems would be widely known to educated Greeks. 
One would not need much mathematical background to understand 
that an even-numbered set of odd numbers, say {3,5}, has an even 
sum, while an odd-numbered set of odd numbers, say (3,5, 7), hasan 
odd sum, and to follow the number-theoretical proofs of these 
propositions: a look at Euclid rx.eiff. will show that they are 
simplicity itself. That Socrates would know that much mathematics 
and hence would be in a position to explain the difference between 
logistike and arithmztikz in the terms he uses in Ті, as also previously 
in Ch. 1664, can be taken for granted. No one would wish to suggest 
that he had been a mathematical illiterate;!? We can safely assume 
that he had learned some mathematics before his concentration on 
ethical inquiry had become obsessive.!!! But it is one thing to have 
learned quite a lot of clementary geometry and number-theory, 
quite another to have the knowledge of advanced developments in 
those subjects which is displayed casually in that remark about 
irrationals in the Hippias Major (r22 in ch. 4), elaborately and 
ostentatiously in the Afeno in the reference to the method of 
"investigating from a hypothesis" in geometry and in thc accom- 
panying geometrical construction (T19 in ch. 4). Even if Socrates 
had learned all the gcometry there was to learn in his twenties and 
thirties, that knowledge would not begin to account for the 
mathematician he is made out to be in these passages unless he had 
come abreast of the new developments which occurred when he was 
in his middle years or later: the axiomatization of geometry began 
with Hippocrates of Chios in the last third of the fifth century, ? 
when Socrates was in his fifües and sixties; the theory of 


110 Compare the condition of college-educated adults nowadays who have learned high- 
school geometry and algebra and may have even had Freshman analytic gcometry and 
calculus but had lost interest after that. 

111 If Xenophon's remark { fem. 4.7.3: cf. n. 96 in ch. 4) that Socrates was not himself 
unfamiliar with З the hard-to-understand proofs” in geometry has some basis in fact — as 
is entirely possible — it would fit perfectly the hypothesis that Socrates had studied 
mathematics in his youth, absorbing much of the mathematical knowledge available at 
the time, but had dropped those studies thereafter. 

112 Those first moves of his (cf. ch. 4, n. 63) cannot have come long before the cascading 
developments in this area in the fourth century ích. 4, n. ба). 
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incommensurability was develo 
he was already dead.” 

In the Éuihyphro we have positive evidence that in the Elenctic 
Dialogues Socrates does not have the same ready access to 
geometrical axiomatics which enables him to produce ad Aoc the 
model definition of "figure?!* in the Meno. To explain the 
part/whole relation of “piety” to “justice” Socrates invokes that of 


[21 з Li 
even" to "number" and then proceeds to define “even” as 
follows: 


in ihe fourth century when 


T3 Eu. 12D: “Ifyou were to ask me, ‘Which part of number is the even, 


and what is that number?’ I would say: ‘It is that number which is not scalene 
but isosceles.’ 


If the way “even” was being defined in contemporary geometry had 
been at Socrates finger-tips, he would have surely offered Euthyphro 
a much simpler and better definition. This is the one in Euclid: 


T4 Euclid, Elements уп, Definition б: Аһ even number is that which is 
divisible in two [equal] parts. 5 


In Greck mathematics, which recognizes only integers as numbers, 
this definition is flawless. And this is the very one to which Plato 
himself will resort after acquiring the mathematical knowledge he 
desiderates for all philosophers. The one he tosses out in the Laws 
anücipates Euclid's verbatim: 


T5 Plato, Lg. 895E: “We may designate one and the same thing either by 
its name ‘even’, or by its definition. “number divisible in fuo [equal] parts.^ ^ 


The advantage of this definition over the one in T3 leaps to the eye: 
it is so much neater and more direct, rendering unnecessary resort to 
the undefined terms “scalene number, " “isosceles number * for the 
purpose of defining “even number, 7116 As portrayed in the Euthyphro 
Socrates is sadly deficient in the mathematical know-how his 
namesake proudly displays in the Meno. 


113 The. pioneering work in the exploration of irrationals by Theodorus, proving the 
irrationality of the roots of 3: 5, ete. up to 17 on a case-by-case basis TAL 1470-1488; cf. 
Burnyeat, 1978: 3898 at 494-5), is naturally dated not long before the generalization of 
those proofs in a systematic theory of incommensurables by Theaetetus in the first third 
of the fourth century ‘he died young in 369 в.с.`. 114 Tig in ch. 4. 

115 I follow Heath 11926: 281 et passim: in assuming that the parenthetical] augment is 
required to render the sense of бга віспройиємоє in mathematical contexts. 

116 Heath (1921: 292; charges the definition in T3 with a graver fault: “a defective statement 
unless the term ‘scalene’ is restricted to the case in which one part of the number is odd 


positively convict the definition in T3 of such gross circularity, since we do not know how 
Socrates would have defined “scalene” if called upon to do so. 
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-е117 
A.R PLATO AND THEODORUS ' 
1-3 

ті Diogenes Laertius 3.6: (а) As Hermodorus states, at the age of 28 

Plato, with certain other Socratics, withdrew to Megara to Euclides. [b] 

Next he departed for Cyrene to Theodorus the mathematician, and thence 

to Italy to the Pythagoreans Philolaus and Eurytu 


us; and thence he went to 
Egypt to the prophets, where Euripides is said to have accompanied hi 


5; and thence he 


Entirely credible is the story of Plato's journey to” Megara after 
Socrates’ death, in part [a] of this text, and also elsewhere in 
Diogenes Laertius (2.106), there too on the excellent authority of 
Hermodorus. But what confidence can we repose in the tale in part 
[b], which affords no clue as to its source? The gossipy story of a 
grand tour of the southern Mediterranean, which takes Plato to 
Cyrene,"? Italy, and then Egypt, discredits itself by picking as 
Plato’s companion on this journey none other than Euripides, who 
had died some 8 years before the tour could have begun. There is no 
mention of travel to Cyrene prior to the one in Sicily and Italy in the 
earlier report in Cicero (De Rep. 1.10.16; De Fin. 5.29.87), nor yet in 
the Index Herculanensis (ed. Mekkler), pp. 6-7." But while Plato's 
travel to Cyrene to make contact there with Theodorus seems to rest 
on nothing better than doxographic gossip, there is no reason to 
doubt the report elsewhere in Diogenes which represents Plato as 
having received instruction from Theodorus: 


12 Diogenes Laertius 2.102: There have been 20 persons named 
Theodorus... The second was the Сугспаїс, the geometrician whose 
auditor Plato became. 


This could have occurred after Plato's first journey to Syracuse, on 
his return to Athens, where Theodorus presence is well attested 
(Tht. 1430; Sph. 216Af£.; Ріс. 25]А—В). 

= How close was this relation to Theodorus? The nearest Plato 
comes to giving some indication of it comes in the following snatch 
of dialogue in the TAeaetetus: 


тз Tht. 145C-D: Socrates to Theaetetus: You are getting some 1n- 

T «а SENE m - 

struction in geometry from Theodorus?" Theaetetus: Yes." Socrates: 

г Й 3 ati 29 & 

* And also in astronomy and harmonics and computation?" Theaetetus: 

у г im." 5 : * I too, my boy — from him and 
E . OCrates: OO, m \ 

I am eager to learn from him 


117 Cf. n. 98 in ch. 4. 


118 Founder of the Megarian school; in the Platonic corpus: narrator in the ZAeaetetus: 


present at the death-scene in the Phaedo (598). 


119 Mentioned also by two other late sources, Apuleius (1.3) and Olympiodorus (in Gorg. 


41.7), also without any clue as to thetr source. 
120 Cf. Guthrie, 1975: 14-15; Riginos, 1976: 63-4. 
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from anyone else whom I believe to have some knowledge of such things 
(кої Trap’ GAA os àv clonal ті тофтозу imate). I do moderately well, in 
general. But I am puzzled about one small thing which I would like to 


investigate with you and these people. 
Theodorus is represented as only one of those to whom “Socrates” 
(alias Plato) would be eager to turn for instruction in mathematics, 121 


And as the dialogue proceeds we sense the absence of any close or 
intimate bond with Theodorus, who is portrayed as aloof from 
Plato’s philosophical interests. When Socrates tries to draw him into 
the argument, he is rebuffed : 


T4 Tht. 16541-2: “At a rather early age I turned away from bare 
arguments to geometry (ёк тӧу члАфу Aóycov Teds Thy ysouerpiav 
a&trevevoauev),”” 


Robin’s gloss оп ёк тоу үлАфуъ Adyoow here!?? “raisonnements tout 
formels, vides de substance," brings out the lack of interest in 
philosophical argument suggested bv the reference to liim in Plato's 
text. The attraction Plato could have felt for Archytas, who fused 
enthusiasm for mathematics with dedication to philosophy, he could 
hardly have felt for Theodorus. !?? 


5.1 THE HIPPIAS MiNOR—SOPHISTRY OR HONEST 
PERPLEXIT y 21? 


Scholars who maintain that Socrates does not scruple to traffic in 


deception have a field-day when they come to the Hippias Minor. 
Thus Guthrie (1975: 195): 


To read through this little dialogue without a growing sense of irritation at 
its manifest absurdities calls for a strong historical imagination. Ir is not 
easy to project oneself back into the ruthless infancy of dialectics and the 
agonistic atmosphere of a sophistic encounter, nor to understand the 
acceptance of obvious fallacies in the days before there had been any serious 
study of the rules of reasoning."? 


A reply to this and similar accounts of Socrates’ conduct in this 


121 Knorr, 1975: 88-g:, following earlier suggestions by Н. Vogt and Р. Tannery, hyp- 
othesizes a uniquely close relation to Theodorus, maintaining that the latter had been 
~ Plato’s master in mathematics"; he holds that it was from Theodorus that Plato had 
derived “his basic conception of the field of mathematics ... and а deep respect for matters 
of mathematical rigor. " But тз makes a pointed reference to the fact that there were other 
mathematicians to whom “Socrates” could also have turned for instruction in their area 
of expertise. There is no good reason to suppose that Plato had failed to take advantage 
of those other opportunities and learn as much, or more, from those others. Theodorus 
does not appear in the Eudemian history in Proclus among the mathematicians who were 
close to Plato. 122 In the note ad doc, in his translation (1956). 

123 But neither am I proposing Archytas as Plato's preceptor in mathematics nor vet as his 
model in metaphysics. Cf. п. 64 in ch. 4. 124 Cf. ch. 5, рр. 132-3. 

125 Cf. also the second citation from Friedlander (commenting on the МАЯ.) at the start of 
ch. 5: Socrates "knows how to deceive better than all the sophists.”” 
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dialogue must begin by noticing the common mistranslation of a 
word in Socrates! first and longest БЕБЕ wiih: ONS Ahe 
dialogue's pièce de résistance, 3655-3695," purporting to establish the 
following thesis: 

S The true man (6 Anes) and the false man {© yevr\s) are the 
same. 

Often in paraphrase!’ and recently in a full tramslation of the 
dialogue"? ieuS8^s has been translated “liar” in crucial argu- 
mentative contexts. If this rendering were right, then S becomes 


S* The truthful man and the liar are the same 


1.6. a patent falsehood. If this had been the Socratic thesis, we would 
know right off that only by some kind of sophistry could Socrates 
presume to have established it. But the fact is that though yevbns can 
mean “lar”??? and does so in many contexts, it need not — it does 
not always do so.'*° Throughout the dialogue Socrates uses шеибйс 
to mean not someone whose character it is to speak falsehoods but only 
someone who has the ability to do so if he so chooses. Socrates 
stipulates, and Hippias consents, that this is how "false man" is to 
be defined in their debate: 

ті 366в-с: "False men (преубеїс) are those who are clever and capable of 
speaking falsely (cogo te кад Suvato} уєџбесдот!... And capable is one who 
does what he wants when he wants.” 


Clearly then it would be wrong to paraphrase “false man” as 
“liar in this dialogue. For it is not one who is able to speak falsely 
whom we call а “liar. 7131 Truthful persons are also capable of doing 
the same, but no one would think of calling them “liars” on that 
account. Ouly if we intend an aspersion on their moral character, 
imputing to them readiness to lie whenever it suits their purpose, 
would we say that they are liars. This is what distinguishes liars from 
honest persons. Thus throughout this dialogue we have to reckon 
with the fact that yev8ns (and, by the same token, &An68ns) may be 
used to refer exclusively to the ability to speak falsehood (or truth). 


126 The refutand is stated at 36503-4; its precise contradictory is derived in the argument 
which concludes at 369. | : 

127 So eg. in A. E. Taylor, 1937:35 i4th edn. of Taylor, 1929, and Guthrie. 1975: 192ff. 
The mistranslation even crops up in Roslyn Weiss's /1981: 287ff.. at 289 ef passim) valiant 
effort to vindicate Socrates’ bona fides in this dialogue. An honorable exception to the 
frequent mistranslation із Sprague, 1962: 65; she consistently avoids rendering yeuSrs as 
“Har.” 128 By Robin Waterfield. 1987, -- 

129 For which, however, the proper word would be фейстт (in common use since Homer}. 
which Socrates could have used if that were what he meant. | , 

130 For wevdts as applied to things or statements LSJ gives, “lying, false. untrue,” as applied 
in persons, "Чуїпе, false. ^ A false statement need not be а lying one, i.e. intended to be 
thought true. A person making false statements need not intend them to be thought true. 

131. Cf. O.E.D. s.p. “liar”: “teller (esp. habitual) of lies.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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So we had best stick to the untendenticus, literal rendering of the 


critical terms: "false man" for ҹут, and “ true man" for 

GAN Ons, 132 
When we do so we shall not find a single Passage in this dialogue 

where Socrates obtains assent by dishonest means. It has been 
argued with great force by Roslyn Weiss (1981: 2875.) that he 
establishes S at 3664A-369B by valid elenctic argument, adhering 
consistently to the use of “true” man to refer exclusively to the man 
who has the ability to utter truth and, similarly, “false” man for the 
one who has the ability to utter falsehood. Should we then follow her 
in giving this argument a clean bill of health? To do so we would 
have to overlook the brazen departure from common usage which 
Socrates allows himself in his definition at v1.13? If we heard someone 
called a “false man’? what we would naturally understand js that 
the man is not what he pretends to be — that he is some kind of fake. 
It would never occur to us that he is “false” because he has the 
ability to speak falsely if he so chooses, which he would have even if 
he were scrupulously truthful. It would be the same in Greek. I know 
of no other case in contemporary or earlier Greek prose or verse 
where a man is called “ false“ merely because he is capable of speaking 
falsehoods if he so chooses. Anyhow, what is wrong with the 
definition is amply demonstrated by the conclusion established by its 
means: what would we think of a definition of “brave” from which 
it is supposed to follow, and does follow, that the brave man and the 
coward are the same?!? 

And there is a second feature of the passage to give us pause- а 
feature worth stressing because it is glossed over, at times even 
completely ignored, in major accounts of the argument, including 
the one by Weiss. This is that Socrates himself is sorely troubled by 
that conclusion. To be sure, when Hippias protests it Socrates’ first 
response is to defend it. He is not content to point out that the sophist 
has only himself to blame for it; did he not agree to the definition at 
ті whose logical consequence this is? And at first it looks as if this 
would be Socrates’ only comment (369D-371E). But Һе changes 
course in the long speech at 37241T., which starts with mockery of 
Hippias'? but moves into a confession of uncertainty and vacillation 
132 Following standard translations of the dialogue: Jowett's .1953;. Léon Robin's (1956). 
133 A highly tendentious one -a prime example of what used to be called a “persuasive 

definition," under the infiuence of Stevenson, 1944: 9. 

134 Weiss says (1981: 290) that “the paradox vanishes” if we read the conclusion as “the 
man skilled at speaking truthfully and the man skilled at speaking falsely are the same 
man." But it is surely false that, in general, truthful people are skilled at speaking falsely. 
The ordinary truthful person has no such skill, and soon runs into trouble when he starts 


lying. Considerable talent and much practice would be required to become a skillful liar. 
135 37246-D3: as І pointed out in ch. 5. this is “irony laid on thick." 
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will stand pat on the thesis that those who do wrong voluntarily 
(&xóvtes) are better persons than those who do wrong involuntarily 
‘g72p3-7), he turns around and savs that sometimes just the 


opposite seems true to him: 


то HMi. 37203-82: "Вис there are times when quite the opposite also 
appears to me and I am all astray (т\субјрол) in this matter, evidently 
because I have no knowledge.” 


The view that those who do wrong voluntarily are better men than 
those who do so involuntarily he proceeds to blame on some “sort of 
paroxysm” which has now seized him (372E1~3). 

Is there anything at all surprising about the fact that Socrates, 
who usually stands so firmly by the thesis he defends in elenctic 
argument, should feel that he may have gone “astray” in the present 
case, seeing himself as the victim of а "paroxysm" and, as he 
proceeds to confess, in need of "healing" (37285)? Not if we take 
two things into account. 

(1) In the present thesis he moves close to the center of that 
doctrine of his, that no one does wrong voluntarily, which, as I 
pointed out in section 1v of chapter 5. is a misguided and confused 
doctrine into which he is trapped by a faulty move within his own 
theory of moral motivation; the theory requires him to hold that all 
men always desire good in all their voluntary actions; but it does not 
warrant the corollary that men never desire to do evil — which thev surely do 
when they mistake evil for good.!?? 

(2) A second indication that Socrates has good reason to have no 
truck with that thesis is that, as Hippias points out (371E9-372E5 . 
it runs flatly against a principle of common morality and of law: 
there are both ethical and jurisprudential reasons for viewing 
wrongdoers more favorably if they are presumed to have acted 
involuntarily. Socrates himself acknowledges that principle in 
defending himself against Meletus in the Apology (25e-26A). But in 
his argument with Hippias he makes no effort to explain away the 
contradiction between that principle and his present thesis. 

There is good reason then for taking Socrates at his word when he 
confesses in T2 above that he is floundering in perplexity, and then 
confesses it again, with even greater emphasis, at the conclusion of 
the dialogue. When Hippias rejects the thesis, Socrates joins him in 
saying that so does he: 
тз HMi. 376в-с: “Neither do I concede it to myself, Hippias, but this 
is how it appears from the argument. This is just what I was saying earlier 


136 Cf. the last two paragraphs of section 1v in ch. 5. 
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on: on this matter I go astray, up and down, and I am never of the same 
opinion... Е 

The Socrates portrayed in this dialogue is in a muddle: he has gone 
as far as discovering a sense in which a man who cheats and wrongs 
voluntarily is indeed Zetter than one who does so involuntarily, but 
not far enough to pin down that sense and contrast it sharply with 
the one in which “better” is normally used when questions of right 
and wrong conduct are debated. And that residual failure vitiates 
the discovery, turns it from truth into flagrant error. Being the 
honest arguer we know him to be, Socrates does not try to conceal 
the failure from his interlocutor or from himself, and the dialogue 
ends in confessing 1t. 

But why should Plato put his hero in that hole? Well, why not, if 
he had seen Socrates in it and had not himself hit on just the right 
move required to pull him out of it? For there is no reason to think 
that in this matter Plato's own moral insight went farther than that 
of his teacher – no reason to believe that when Plato wrote this 
dialogue he had himself spotted the root of the trouble. What he 
would need for this purpose would be to identify the difference 
between the sense of "better" which is so conspicuous in this 
dialogue, the morally neutral sense of superior executive power or 
skill, on one hand, and that centrally and uniquely moral sense of 
superior character or disposition, recognizing that possession of the 
former is by no means a sufficient condition of possession of the 
latter. This was to await Aristotle’s clearer vision, which empowered 
him to discern how wrong it would be to define moral virtue as a 
power or craft. for power or craft could be used for either good or 
evil: the physician’s skill in healing is also power to damage his 
patients’ health and even to finish them off were he to choose to 
misuse it. Aristotle enriched the vocabulary of moral analysis by 
introducing the word к to designate the state of character which 
chooses to exercise power for the right ends and resolutelv declines 
to exercise it for the wrong ends. Irwin has stated in masterly fashion 
this Aristotelian insight; I can do no better than quote from his 
formulation of it: 


A craftsman may have or lack the further excellence which uses his skill 

correctly ; but a wise man needs no further excellence (arei£) since wisdom 

ed the right use (N.E. rr40b21-2) and the wiser man is not, like the 

etter craftsman, mor 1 ^, si 1 is a vi 

i ‚ more capable of acting badly, since wisdom is a virtue, a 

state and not a capacity (1149b22-4). (1977a:77).* 

137 Irwin remarks that Aristotle’s answer is not open to Socrates “because it will wreck the 
craft analogy" ‘loc. сії). So it would, if Socrates had thought that the relation of virtue 
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In the Hippias Minor Plato chooses to present Socrates in a 
pieced andreroubled гате Гин. Failing to discern that moral 
virtue would be underdescribed as a power or a craft, since if it were 
only this it could be used for either good or evil ends, he finds himself 
betrayed into concluding, however hesitantly,!?* that he who uses 
such power voluntarily for evil ends must be the better man. When 
we see where and why his analysis is at fault and that the faulty 
conclusion to which it leads him elicits no conwiction in his 
adversary, or even in himself, we shall be more understanding of his 
predicament, less prone to stigmatize as deceitful discourse what is, 
all too plainly, self-confessed perplexity. 


б.т SOCRATES раїмоміо х139 


At ils first mention in Plato’s Apology (316) Socrates refers to it as 
“something godlike and divine” "8єїбу ті каї бопцомом), but 
elsewhere frequently as simply то Soiudviov. In its latter use 
Saimóviov is "elliptically substantival" ‘Riddell, 1867: 102), an 
adjective flanked by a semantic hole where a substantive has to be 
understood; as Burnet reminds us in his note on Eu. 3B5, "there is 
no such noun-substantive as Saiyóviov in classical Greek” and the 
regular use of the word in that way “makes its first appearance in the 
Septuagint, where it is pretty clearly a diminutive of Satucv rather 
than the neuter of Saipdvios.’*4 So in Plato we should alwavs read 
the word as a contraction for the phrase we see filled out in R. 496c, 
“the divine sign" (TÒ Saiudviov onueiov) and again in Eud. 272E, 
“the customary divine sign" (то elds onuetov то Saiudviov = то 
eico0ós Saindviov onueiov: cf. Phar. 24283)."! As Zeller noted 
(1885: 82, n. 5), in Plato the substantival use of tò Saipoviov to refer 
to а divinity is restricted to his accusers: it is they who understand 


to craft were identity instead of mere analogy. If A is analogized to В. it will be meant 

to hold ‘forcetully and illuminatingly, if iu is a good analogy: in some, but by no means 
in all, respects. The crucial difference for Socrates is that no ordinary craft is sufficient to 
ensure happiness ithe pilot can save his passenger's lives, but docs not presume to ensure 
that the lives he saves will be worth living: С. 5110-5128, which is preciselv what 
Socrates holds that virtue does ensure хо €.g. at Є. 507B7-c7 [quoted as 22 in ch. 8). 

139 The qualification at 37684-6, “Hence he who does wrong and shameful and unjust things 
voluntarily, О Hippias, if there be such а man, is none other than the good man," has often 
been noted. 139 Cf. ch. 6, p. 167. 


140 He also reminds us that Socrates’ daimonion "is never called a Baíucv, though the idea of 


the Seiuov as а guardian spirit was quite familiar" (loc. cit... 
141 There is no textual foundation for the assumption (Edmunds, 1985: 211 et passim: that in 
Plato то 8etpióviov is a contraction for “the divine thing." 
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&AAa Boiuóvia Kae to mean the n 


eu: d 
an 1 iCVV а 


| citiés which they allege 
Socrates introduced to take the place of the city’s gods. No less 
significant is Socrates’ alternative use of expressions in which 
бащшомоу does not occur at all, replaced by phrases in which the 
operative word is “sign”: “the god’s sign" (то той беой стрєїоу, Ар. 
40B1; “the customary sign” (то 100005 onusiov, Ар. 4003); or just 
"the sign" (то стреїоу, Ар. 4106). It comes to Socrates in the form 
of a “voice”: “this is what I have had since childhood: a voice 
comes to me, and when it comes it always turns me away from what 
I am about to do, never towards it” (Ap. 31D: tr. after Allen). 
Xenophon’s usage does not make this nearly as clear. Here the 
word 15 used as a quasi-substantive. Marchant is not clearly wrong 
in translating то Saiudviov onuaivery at Mem. 1.1.4, “the deity gave 
а sign." The difference from Plato is not so marked as to require that 
translation. We could still read his phrase as *the divine [sign] 
signified "; but if we did the resulting redundancy would suggest that 
Marchant's reading of the Greek phrase is more likely to be the right 
one. In any case, a material difference from Plato is that in 
Xenophon the daimonion does a lox more work and of a diflerent kind 
from any it ever does in Plato. In Xenophon its promptings to 
Socrates are not restricted to dissuasion: they also give positive 
Injunctions and, what is still more striking, the daimonion affords 
Socrates an intelligence service he can use to benefit third parties as 
well: “for many of his companions he advised beforehand 
(Tponydpeve) to do this, not to do that, in accordance with the 
forewarnings of the deity (тоб Satuoviou простисіувутоє); those 
who heeded the advice prospered, those who did not would regret 
it" (Joc. сій ). і 
This use of the daimonion as an occult prognosticator, never 
encountered in Plato, occurs repeatedly in Xenophon both in the 
Memorabilia. (1.1.4- 5: cited in part above} and in the Apology of 
Socrates 13, where it is put on a par with prognostications by diviners 
and is again put to work for the benefit of Socrates’ friends (“I have 
announced to many of my friends the advice [about future events] 
the god has given me and it has never turned out false ).1?? We see 
the daimonion functioning in this way again in the pseudo-Platonic 
Theages, and there its treatment as a divine being in its own right 
becomes explicit. Young Theages Speaks of it as a full-fledged 


142 For the difference in Xenophon's treatment of the daimonion by contrast with Plato's see 


Maier, 1913: 456-7: “In Plato the daimonion does not yet have the magical character 
which Xenophon has given." 
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divinity which they should " propitiate!? by prayers and sacrifices 
and by any other means the diviners may prescribe." The youth’s 
father endorses the suggestion, and Socrates goes along: “if it seems 
that we should do so, let us doit” (1514). The mentality of the writer 
of this curious work is indicated by the fact that a young man is 
supposed to make moral progress simply by being in the same house 
with Socrates and “much greater if [he] sat at Sogates’ side and 
most of all when sitting right next to Socrates, touching him" 
(130E). 

Once we set aside the Theages (except as a monument to the level 
of credulity to which some of Socrates’ superstitious admirers could 
sink after his death), our choice of sources of information about the 
daimonion falls between Plato and Xenophon. And if we assume that 
in this case, no less than in that of the others that have been noticed 
previously in chapter 3 and will be noticed again in the present 
chapter! З and in additional note 7.1, the former's testimony should 
be preferred as that of the more reliable witness, then the first thing 
we should do in our effort to get to the bottom of this very puzzling 
feature of Socrates" conduct is to follow out the implications of his 
unique susceptibility to certain peculiar mental states which he 
construes as signs from the god. Does he see in these signs revelation 
in the proper sense of the word, i.e. 7 knowledge disclosed to man by 
divine or supernatural agency "?'? To do so he would have had to 
think of the god as providing him with not only (a) the sign, whose 
presentational content is immediately clear, but also (b) the sign's 
correct. interpretation, which is not immediately clear, and may be 
highly problematic. That Socrates assumes that ia) is true is clear 
enough in our texts. That he also believes that (b) is true is not: there 
is not a single Platonic text in which Socrates says or implies that the god causes 
him not only to hear "^ the voice" but also 10 discern the right interpretation of 
its теззарс. 138 As I pointed out above (рр. 167-8), in the parallel 


143 паранувеїсваї. The notion that a divine being would need to be fer could be: 
*propitiated" by special cult-services prescribed by diviners would give away the 
spuriousness of the Theages all by itself, even if there were no other grounds on which ic 
would be suspect. 144 Additional notes 6.3, 6.4, 6.5. 

145 Here again, as in п. 65 in ch. б. I am quoting the O.E.D.s definition of the word. 

146 Had this crucial difference between (a; and Ъ} been duly noticed by Brickhouse & Smith 
they might have been saved from their view that “ there are some moral truths to which 
[Socrates] has direct and certain access" through the daimonion (1989: 241 el passim’. The 
error is a long-standing one. Thus Zeller (1885: 86) maintains that “Socrates was 
conscious within of divine revelations” and proceeds to explain this consciousness as ` the 
general form which a vivid, but unexplored sense of the propriety of particular actions 
assumed for the personal consciousness of Socrates” 11314. 95), dodging the question of the 
epistemic import which these states of consciousnes would have had for someone who did 
truly think of them as “divine revelations." 
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case of the prophetic dream Socrates explicitly recognizes that the 
interpretation he puts on the surface-content of a supernatural sign 
ata given time may be in need of revision at a subsequent time, 
thereby acknowledging the possibility that at the earlier ume he may 
have put the wrong interpretation on its message. There is no reason 
to suppose it would be different in the case of the daimonton. What the 
voice brings him is a message. For the true interpretation of that 
message he must rely entirely on his own, highly fallible, human 
resources. 

If we review the passages in Plato whose context is informative 
enough to enable us to tell what goes on in Socrates’ mind when he 
speaks of receiving a monition from the daimonion, we shall find that 
they fall into two classes: 


‘A) Socrates has independent grounds for accepting what the voice 
tells him to do or to believe — grounds which would have sufficed to 
persuade him of the correctness of that action or belief even in the 
absence of that signal. 


В) Socrates has а “hunch” - a strong intuitive impression - that 
a certain belief or action is correct without being able to arüculate 
his grounds for it at the moment. 


Here are the passages that fall under (A): 


A) 1. Ap. 310-324. The dazmonion has been opposing his par- 
ticipation in politics. He says he “believes that it does very well in 
opposing me" (maykañws yE pol Soket evavtiova8at) for ifhe had got 
into politics long ago he " would have perished long ago and done no 
good to [them] or to himself." His perception that participation in 
politics would be unlikely to benefit the Athenians, while being 
virtually certain to bring about his own destruction is, clearly, a 
rational ground for keeping out of politics, regardless of what, if 
anything, he heard from the daimonion on that score. 


(А) 2. Ap. 40a—c. The silence of the dazmonion - the fact that it did 
not oppose the line of defense he took at his trial - is, he says, "а 
great indication (u£ya тєкртріоу) * for him" that no evil will befall 


147 "Indication" for tekunpiov in Allen, “intimation” originally in Jowert. The word is 
frequently rendered 7 proof" in translations of the passage (so most recently in Brickhouse 
& Smith, 1989: 237#`. But the Greek counterpart for " proof" would be &nóBeiÉis. No 
interpretation of this text which understands Socrates to be getting " proof” of something 
or other from the silence of the datmonion could be justified by appeal to the use of 
Texunpiov іп this passage. 
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him asa result of the death to which he has been sentenced. But that 
death is no evil he establishes on rational grounds which are entirely 
independent of input by the daimonion. He does so at 29А, where the 
daimonion has not yet been brought into his speech, and then again, 
more elaborately, at 40C~41C, a passage he introduces by saying 
“апа let us understand (€vvorjowpev) the matter in this way." If the 
divine monition had not come, Socrates would still have had the 
rationally grounded belief that death is no evil. 

(A) 3. Ap. 28E, taken together with 33c. The daimonion is not 
named in either passage. In the former he says that “the god has 
commanded me, as I assumed and believed, that I ought to live 
philosophizing, examining myself and others," without specifying 
the means by which the command was conveyed to him. In the latter 
he says that “to do this, as I maintain, was commanded me by the 
god through both divinations and oracles and by every other means 
by which divine dispensation has ever commanded a human being 
to do anything" — this is sweeping enough to allow us to infer that 
"the command" was supported ex silentio by the daimonion though 
not articulated by its “voice” (which would contradict the 
subsequent statement that “ the voice always deters, never enjoins ^). 
That Socrates has rational grounds for philosophizing should go 
without saying. From these he would infer that the god being what 
he is (wishing the best that could be achieved by human means for 
the Athenians), and Socrates being what he is (uniquely endowed 
with the capacitv to bring home to his fellows the supreme 
importance of the pursuit of moral perfection), philosophizing is 
what would constitute the best service he could render the god. 


Here are the passages that fall under (В): 


(B) 1. Tht. 151c. When one-time associates of his who have drifted 
away from him return and beg to be readmitted to his company "Пе 
daimonion which comes to me forbids it in the case of some, allows it 
in that of others, and they are the ones that make progress." Here 
Socrates stops from doing something “without being able (аг the 
time) to explain to himself the motive of reason and feeling which 
checked him" (Campbell, 1861: ad loc.). He is acting, as we all do 
often enough in life, on a “hunch” — on grounds we cannot 
articulate explicitly at the moment, but which seem nonetheless 
convincing enough to justify action, 


148 The words I have italicized here and in the preceding quotation emphasize the personal 
nature of the interpretation he is putting on the supernatural signs to which he refers. 
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(Bj 2. Eud. атак. He was alone in thc palaesua, sitting, and was 


about to get up, when “the customary divine sign" checked him, so 
he sat down. He acted on just a “hunch” that he had best sit a litde 
longer, and so he did. 

(B) 3. Phdr. 242в-с. “As I was about to cross the stream the 
customary divine sign came to me — it holds me back from doing 
what I am about to do on each occasion [on which it comes] — and 
I seemed to hear a voice, forbidding me to leave the spot until I had 
made atonement for some offense to the god." Here Socrates has 
good reasons for making atonement for that offense. He proceeds to 
state them: he had spoken irreverently about love in his first speech. 
But at the moment to which he refers those reasons had not yet been 
clearly articulated in his mind, and they had been even less clearly 
articulated earlier on, while delivering that first speech, when 
“something divinatorv" (24267) “disturbed him.” Divination and 
the datmonion are cited in explanation of his reluctance to leave before 
making amends to god for his impious first speech about love — 
reluctance which had been insistent, but became articulate only in 
retrospect. 


From these passages, which give us content enough to enable us to 
tell what is going on in Socrates’ mind when a visitation of the 
daimonion occurs, we can satisfy ourselves that none of them implies or 
even suggests that he would have been willing to accept a prompting 
from that source if й had offered counsel obnoxious to hts moral reason. То 
be sure, if Socrates knew that X. is а command from the infinitely wise 
god this would trump any rational scruples he might have had about 
it. But that is precisely what he does лог know. All he has is subjective 
States of mind, putatively caused by the god, whose import remains 
to be determined by himself. Think, for example, of a command like 
that which Abraham gets in Genesis 22: “Take thou thy son, thine 
only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest. Get thee into the land of Moriah 
and offer him as a burnt offering.” While Abraham could have 
taken, and did take. the surface content of the sign he got from God 
as its real meaning, Socrates could not. Both Abraham and Socrates 
believe that God is good and wills only good for those who serve him. 
And this would give both Abraham and Socrates a reason for 
doubting that God could be commanding something so horrendously 
iniquitous as killing an innocent child. But for Abraham faith trumps 
reason and he is praised for this by Kierkegaard as a “knight of 
faith." Not so in the case of Socrates, who lives with a commitment 
to argumentative reason (ТІ in chapter 6) for which there is по 
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parallel in Abraham or any other Old Testament figure. The god 
Socrates serves has only the attributes which Socrates’ elencüc 
reason would approve. If the daimonion were ever to give a message 
which contradicts the character Socratic reason establishes for the 
gods the message would thereby condemn itself as a vagary of his 
own fancy instead of a true command from his god. 

Nonetheless the impression persists in the mind of spme readers of 
the Apology that Socrates does allow his “sion” to trump a decision 
he has reached on rational grounds. The impression is articulated as 
a formal thesis by my friends, Thomas Brickhouse and Nicholas 
Smith (1989), in their book Socrates on Trial and then again in their 
letter to TLS of January 26 - February 1, 1990. To support their 
thesis that Socrates does allow it they refer to Apology 31D-E. But does 
that passage really provide evidence for their thesis? It certainly 
would if what is said there were, as they claim in their letter, that 
Socrates had “already decided to engage in [political] activity” and 
the “sign” supervened to oppose the decision. They had made the 
same claim previously in their book: the daimonion opposed him 
“each time he has resolved to undertake political activity” 
(1989: 168); “it opposed him each time he has tried" to go into 
politics (169). 

But is this said in the text? Does Socrates say he had decided to go 
into politics, had resolved to do so, and had теа to do so? No. Not a 
word there to indicate that he had done any of these things. All he 
says is that the daimonion “opposes my engaging in politics" (31D5), 
and that he sees good reason for its doing so (3106- ко). When the 
text is closely read all we learn from it is that his “sign” opposes his 
going into politics, and that so does his reason. ‘Sign’? and reason 
are in accord. There is no trumping. 

How is it then that Brickhouse and Smith take that text as evidence 
to the contrary ? The answer is made disarmingly plain in their letter 
to TLS: “the daimonion could not have ‘turned [Socrates] away’ 
from political activity unless he had already decided to engage in 
such activity." Surely this is false. Consider: I am offered a job that 
would double my pay but might prove disastrous in other ways. I 
spend a sleepless night turning over the offer, sugar-plums of bigger 
pay dancing in my head. I rise almost ready to write the letter of 
acceptance. If J were favored with a divine sign solicitous of my 
welfare wouldn't that be a good time for it to speak its “Don't”, 
instead of waiting until after I “had already decided” to accept? 

Socrates must have often been in like need of his sign's advice. 
Living in a city that practices participatory democracy and enjoins 
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the ethos epitomized by Pericles in Thucydides (2.40.2), “the man 
who takes no parr in politics we regard not as one who meddles with 
nothing but who is good for nothing," Socrates, an ultra- 
conscientious man, seeing dreadful goings-on close to him, must 


history instead of switching to historical romance. 


6.2. тох 333р-536А1 


This is a remarkable passage, unique among Plato's earlier 
compositions in its exuberance of poetic imagery: the poet is a 
"magnet": heis a “winged” creature; he is a “ bee" carrying away 
sweetness from honied fountains ‘untranslatable pun on MEAL, LEAT, 
редіттої, шеМіррутозу, шеЛоптоїзу, 534A-B); he is like the " bac- 
chantes drawing milk and honey from streams" (534A). In 
explaining the poet to us, Plato lets Socrates speak like a poet for the 
nonce. But he does not make Socrates abandon his customary 
elenctic role on that account. What is different here in Socrates 
practice of clenchus is his propounding іл extenso a challenging theory 
before proceeding to vindicate it argumentatively. This reversal of the 
usual order in no way diminishes the vigor of his elenctic argument 
when he does come around to it. Pace Verdenius (1943: 233ff. at 235, 
“1 ne saurait démontrer cette conviction), Socrates uses elenctic 
argument forcefully 53600.) to refute Ion's claim that he * does not 
praise Homer in a state of possession and madness (катеудиємоб Kal 
ueivóuevos)." And pace the remark of Wilamowitz (1948: 100) that 
in this dialogue Socrates does more " dozieren" than questioning, 
once Socrates gets past the exposition of the "possession" theory 
(333D—5354 and 535E-536D). Socrates is as assiduous and deft a 
questioner and arguer in the Jon as in any of Plato's Socratic 
dialogues. 

With this passage we should read Ар. 225-c( = TIO in ch. 6)-а 


/ 


149 See ch. 6, р. 168. 
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precious parallel, for without it we would be left wondering if the 
theory of poetic inspiration expounded in ihe fon is pure Piatonic 
invention, without any foundation in authentic Socratic thought, as 
has been often assumed in the scholarly literature: so e.g. Guthrie 
11975: 209) who, like so many others, blandly ignores the replication 
in the Apology of what is said by Socrates in the Jon (cf. &vOovoi&Govtes 
®otrep oi SOcoudvters kai of Хрт=нообої, Ap. 22C, paralleling the 
bracketing of the inspired poets with the seers and oracle-givers in 
lon 533E—534C). Worse yet, he conflates the theory of divine 
possession in the Jon with its counterpart in the Phaedrus, shutting his 
eyes to the fact that in the Jon (and the Apology) the “madness” of 
£vOovciacuós is viewed as mental aberration, lapse of rationality (a 
psychic state in which the person is out of mind, Екфрозу, 5348, bereft 
of vols, 534С-р), while in the Phaedrus Plato annuls Socrates 
epistemic denigration of Evbouciacpds by grafting on it the Platonic 
theory of “recollection,” thereby finding in divine possession the 
highest grade of knowledge open to man, though mistaken by the vulgar 
for craziness (249C- D). 


6.3 THE ORACLE STORY IN PLATO AND IN 
XENOPHON?? 


This is how it runs in Plato: 


Plato, Ар. o0£-214: “You surely know Chaerephon... Once upon a time 
he came to Delphi and requested an oracle on this ~ I say, gentlemen, don't 
make a disturbance — he asked if there is anyone wiser than mvself. And the 
Pythia responded (&veiAev) that no one is. Chaerephon is now dead. But his 
brother is here and will testify about it.” 


And here is Xenophon's version of the tale: 


Xen. Ap. of Socrates 14: "When Chaerephon once inquired about me at 
Delphi in the presence of many, Apollo responded ( &velAev) that no man 
was more liberal, more just, or more wise than myself. On hearing this the 


Jurors, naturally enough, made a still greater disturbance.” 

In Xenophon we are not told what the question was — only that 
laudatory epithets spilled out. In Plato we are told that it was, 
precisely, “Is anyone wiser than Socrates?” and that the answer 


was, precisely, “No.” Which of the two shall we believe? The 
forensic credibility of their two stories is decidedly different. That of 


150 СР n. 73 in ch. 6. 
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Xenophon could hardly be weaker: all that the court is offercd is ihe 
defendant’s say-so. In Plato a well qualified witness is in court to 
story. Moreover, in Piato's version Chaerephon's question 
is answerable by * Yes" or “No”; so the inquiry could have been 
processed by c 


tha 
attest tnc 


leromancy which, as Pierre Amandry has shown 
(1950: 53 and 245), is known to have been pracüced at Delphi 
during the fourth century and may well have been practiced much 
earlier.'?' A vessel containing two beans sits before the priestess. She 
picks one at random. She answers “Yes” if it is white, “No” if it is 
black. If this had been the method used in the present case a nasty 
problem would dissolve: how was it that a stay-at-home Athenian 
philosopher, who had published nothing, had acquired such 
extraordinary fame that Delphi risked its reputation on the verdict 
that no one was wiser than he? If cleromancy had been the method 
used, there would have been no need for Socrates to have acquired 
great fame, or any fame. All the Pythia would have needed to do 
would be to pick up a bean. 

A further reason for preferring Plato’s to Xenophon's version of 
the story is that in the former the Pythia’s response would be given 
privately to the inquirer in writing (Amandry, 1950: 150) while in 
the latter it is said that it was given publicly (“іп the presence of 
many 7), and if this were true it is hard to believe that the event had 
failed to become public long before Socrates’ trial, while the 
impression we get from both Plato and Xenophon is that the Pythia’s 
response was being made public for the first time.!?? If cleromancy 
had been used, Chaerephon could have kept it to himself and 
divulged it only to Socrates. 


6.4 XENOPHON ON SACRIFICE??? 


The staple of Greek religion had always been petitionary praver 
predicated on the ritual honours the peütioner had paid the 
supplicated god or gods. So Apollo’s priest prays to him in the //iad 
(I.40—- I). 


151 His view has been disputed ‘Fontenrose, 1978: 220-2, but on a ground - that in extant 
historical oracles there are no negative replies - which is hardly conclusive. The 
widespread use of the tezm &voipeiv {то take up." LSJ s.v., sense ur) for the Pythia's 
responses suggests that divination by lot may have been the original mode of oracular 
response. 

152 In neither Xenophon пог Plato is there any allusion to the oracle prior to its introduction 
in connection with the trial. And if such an oracle had been public property Socrates’ 
prosecution for impiety would be more difficult to explain: however interpreted, the fact 
that Delphi had paid this tribute to his wisdom would have been for many Athenians 
powerful certification of his piety. 153 СР n. 94 in ch. 6. 
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If ever I burned to thee fat thighs of bulls and rams, 
h 


ou this prayer of mine 


so do countless others in real or imagined Greek devotions. 

In Xenophon Socrates’ piety is not so crass. He counsels that we 
should only ask the gods “to give good things,” trusting them to 
send whatever they, in their greater wisdom, deem best for us (Mem. 
1.3.2). He teaches that there is no advantage in lavishyofferings, for 
the gods are as pleased by modest ones (ibid. 1.3.2). But even so the 
do ut des rationale of divine worship remains in place: 


Mem. 4.3.17: "It is by falling no whit short of one's power to honor the 
gods that one may hope confidentlv for the greatest goods. From whom 
could a prudent man expect more than from those who have the power to 
confer the greatest benefits?" 


This is at the core of Socrates’ conception of piety in Xenophon ;'?? 


Mem. 4.3.4: “He who knows the lawful usages ivópipa) concerning the 
gods would honor the gods lawfully ?... And he who honors lawfully honors 
as he should?... Should we not then define the pious man as the one who 
knows aright the lawful usages concerning the gods?" 


These “lawful usages" concerning the gods are the prescriptions of 
sacral law which regulate the sacrifices due the gods: 


Mem. 4.3.16: “You see that when the god at Delphi is asked, ‘How am 
I to please the gods?’ he replies: "Ву the lawful usage (vóuo) of the state." 


This is just the conception of piety encapsulated in the last of the 
definitions proposed by Euthyphro at T14 in chapter 6 and ridiculed 
by Socrates for reducing piety to "ап art of commercial exchanges 
between gods and men" (и. 14Е6). Thus the Afemorabilia imputes 
to Socrates the conception of piety which he refutes in Plato's 
Euthyphro. 

Have we any means of telling which of these conflicting testimonies 
has the greater historical credibility ? We have. If Socrates, practicing 
the cult-centered piety Xenophon imputes to him, had been “‘ most 
visible of men” (Мет. 1.2.64) in cult-service to the gods of the state, 
it would be impossible to understand how he could have been 
prosecuted for impiety and, if prosecuted, how a jury made up of 
ordinary Athenians, for whom the cult-centered conception of piety 
would be de rigueur, could have convicted him on that charge, for he 
would have been able to cite, as he in fact does in Xenophon"? 


154 And of Xenophon’s own too. See e.g. Marchant, 1971: 1143. 
155 Mem. 1.1.1; Ap. of Socrates 11 and 24. 
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‘never in Plato). the very kind of exculpatory evidence ап Athenian 
jury would have found most convincing. 


6.5 XENOPHON VS. PLATO ON SOCRATES SPEECH OF 
F 


Their respective representations of the speech are at loggerheads on 
two points of critical importance (abbreviating, I shall be referring 
to Plato’s representation of Socrates as ‘“Socratesp’’, to Xenophon's 
as ““Socrates,”’). 


1. Socrates, makes a serious effort to convince the court of his 
innocence, well aware, he says (Ар. 18E-194A), that this “would be 
difficult" but “would be best for vou and for me. 717? The speech of 
Socrates, is, on the contrary, deliberately provocative, aiming to 
enhance the chances of conviction because this, he believes, would be 
a welcome escape from the ills of impending old age | Mem. 4.8.6-8; 
Ap. of Socrates 1 et passim). 


2. When the "guilty" verdict has been reached, and court 
procedure calls for the offer of a counter-penalty, Socrates,'s first 
gambit is to say that to get what he deserves he should be given no 
penalty but a high civic honor, the very highest Athens can bestow: 
public maintenance at the Prytancum. But then he changes course 
and does propose a counter-penalty after all: one mina from his own 
funds or thirty by subscription from his friends. Xenophon, on the 
other hand, “when bidden to offer a counter-penalty, offered none 
himself and would not let his friends do so, saying that this would be 
an admission of guilt" (Яр. of Socrates 23). 7 


Which of the two should be believed? On (1? it is clear that if 
Socrates,, believing himself, as he does, to be completely innocent of 
all the charges ; Мет. 4.8.9-12:; Ap. of Socrates 10-13), had chosen to 
provoke the court Бу the “haughty топе 7777 of his speech to vote for 
his conviction, he would have willfully connived at a grave 
miscarriage of justice: the condemnation for impiety and for 
corrupting the youth of a man who throughout his life had given 
conspicuous evidence of his piety (Мет. 1.1.2; Ар. of Socrates 11) and 


156 Cf. Brickhouse & Smith, 1989: 60-1. 
157 
Smith (1989): 215). 158 peyaànyopia, literally “big talk.” 
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of devoting himself to the moral improvement of his fellows, young 
and old. On this ground alone, if there were no other, we would have 
to reject Xenophon's testimony, for such action would be grossly 
inconsistent with Socrates’ rocklike integrity of character attested by 
Xenophon, no less than Plato: how could we believe that Socrates 
had never wronged anyone (Мет. 4.8.10) and that he had egged on 
the hundreds of Athenians who sat on his case to commit an act of 
flagrant injustice? У 

Moreover, by his own admission (Ap. of Socrates 1), Xenophon is 
in a minority of one in taking this view of Socrates’ speech: he 
remarks that while "ай others" who had written about it??? had 
taken note of its ugyo^nyopia, none had anticipated Xenophon's 
explanation of it, i.e. none had stated that Socrates’ defense had been 
willfully provocative, motivated by the wish to secure “suicide by 
judicial verdict. 7160 So we have compelling reasons for accepting 
Plato’s alternative account of this matter: his testimony is corrobo- 
rated by that of several others while Xenophon's is not; and Plato’s 
testimony on this point is consistent with his and Xenophon's 
testimony concerning Socrates moral character, while Xenophon's 
is not. 

Should we then suppose that Xenophon is prevaricating? The 
evidence does not compel us to do so. His view of Socrates as an 
overwelmingly persuasive speaker! would have made it very 
difficult for him to believe that on this single occasion, when Socrates 
had the strongest possible сазе, 19? Socrates had failed miserably. He 
would find it far easier to believe that the adverse verdict had been 
willfully provoked by Socrates. 


159 He does not name them. Their м ritings would include Plato's Apology which, as A. E. 
Taylor [1956: 120, п. 1} argues, must have been known to Xenophon! ; the one by Lysias 
(mentioned in a scholion on Ap. 188 by Arethasi : probably also an Apology by Theodectes 

see testimonium v and accompanying references in Deman, 1942: 35-6), and, in any 
case, the Accusation by Polycrates which Xenophon rebuts at length in the opening chapters 
of the Memorabilia. 

160 Allen’s (1980: 35° apt description of Xenophon's construction of the motive for the 
Heyadnyopia in Socrates’ defense. 

161 Мет. 4.6.15: “Whenever he argued he gained a greater measure of assent from his 
hearers than anyone I have ever known.” Cf. also Mem. 1.2.14. Plato's picture of him is 
decidedly different, Against determined opponents Socrates always wins the argument, 
but seldom, if ever, wins over his opponent. Polus, compelled in argument to agree that 
doing injustice is always worse for the agent than for his victim, remains as unpersuaded 
of the truth of the Socratic thesis as hc had been at the start; he still thinks the thesis 
"absurd" ‘тота, G. 4808). Unpersuaded too are Callicles in the G., Protagoras in the 
Pri., Hippias in the ÆMi., Ion in the Jon, 

162 On Xenophon's view Socrates was in a position to present {апа did present: Мет. hoi 
Ap. of Socrates 11) just the sort of evidence of his piety which Athenian jurors would have 
found most appealing. 
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On (2) the (independent) case for believing Plato against 
Xenophon would also be a strong one. Plato was present at the trial, 
while Xenophon had been far away in Anatolia at the time and long 
after; he is relying on what he heard about it, many years later, from 
Hermogenes, of whose veracity we know nothing. The effrontery of 
Socrates,’s claim that public maintenance at the Prytaneum, instead 
of punishment, is what he deserved would have created a furor 
which Plato would, while Xenophon could not, have witnessed at 
the trial and thereafter. Moreover in Plato’s version of the story not 
only he himself but several friends of his, each of whom would be 
well-known in Athens, were personally involved in the counter-offer. 
It is very hard to believe that sO circumstantial a report of facts 
known to those friends and to their numerous acquaintance, as also 
to the hundreds of other Athenians who had been present at the trial 
was the outright fiction it would have had to be if the Xenophontic 
Story were true. It is much easier to believe that Xenophon in 
retrospect, writing many years later, when public memories of the 
event had faded, manipulated the facts for apologetic reasons, 


6.6 WHY was SOCRATES CONDEMNED? 


Would mere adherence to unorthodox belief constitute culpable 
guilt under the Athenian law of impiety? The question has often 
been debated and answers on both sides of the dispute keep 
appearing.*®? So far the affirmative seems to have had the best of the 
debate. In fact there seems to be hardly any case at all for the 
negative given the salience of belief in Socrates’ formal indictment: 
the first two of the three charges 7 disbelieving in the gods of the 
state and introducing new divinities”) are clearly matters of belief, 
the first one enürely so; and in the Euthyphro the content of the third 
seems to be reduced to that of the first two. Asked what it is that his 
accusers claim he does to corrupt the vouth, Socrates rephes: 


ті Eu. віча: “They say I am a god-maker: for making new gods and 
disbelieving in the old ones [Meletus] has brought this indictment against 
me.” 


However, the picture changes if we take into account two of 


163 Most recently: for the affirmative. Brickhouse & Smith (1989: 3 10; and David Cohen 
(1980: 695-701); for the negative, Allen (1980a: 15-187. 
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Socrates’ remarks in the Euthyphro to which little attention has been 
з г : 1 1 F 1 

paid so far in the debate. ®t 

та Eu. 37-ро: “In my opinion, the Athenians don’t much mind anyone 

they think clever, so long as he does not teach his wisdom. But if they think 

he makes others like himself, they are incensed.” 


He then proceeds to contrast himself with Euthyphro, who spouts 
idiosyncratic religious notions in the Assembly, but makes no 
sustained effort to disseminate them among his fellow-Athenians: 
“He gives of himself sparingly and does not wish to teach his 
wisdom," while he, Socrates, is untiring in sharing his with every 
Tom, Dick and Harry: 

тз Eu, 306-9: “But I fear my own generosity is such that they think me 
willing to pour myself out in speech to anyone — not only without pay but 
glad to even pay anyone who will listen. " (Translation mainly after Allen), 


Thus, as Socrates understands the matter, what has provoked the 
* anger" of the traditionalists is not just the fact that he happens to 
hold wrong beliefs about the gods, but that he is so assiduous in 
pushing them on the streets of Athens. 

But would their “anger” at this behavior of his have a bearing on 
the legal question of whether or not spreading those views of his 
made him legally guilty of the crime of impiety? It would indeed. 
For as David Cohen has pointed out, since the Athenian legal system 
laid down no formal definition of the crime of impiety (or, for that 
matter, of most other crimes), its legally effective definition would be 
simply the one "inherent in the collective consciousness of the 
community as manifested through the 500 or more judges who 
happened to be sitting on a particular day to hear a particular case * 
(1980: 698). This is a fact about the Athenian judicial system to 
which all parties to the dispute agree. Allen does so emphatically : 
“the elements of impiety were what a simple majority of dicasts on 
a given day thought was impious. 7165 So what Socrates is telling us 
in T2 above is that the mere fact of his having had unconventional 
beliefs would be of no great concern to the Athenians (and if it was 
not, those of them empaneled to sit on his case could hardly vote to 
impose on him those extreme penalties prescribed by the law of 
impiety) while matters would be entirely different if they thought of 
him as propagating those beliefs (`` making others like himself”) : ths 
would “incense them. " 

164 No perception of the bearing of Eu. 3c6—pg on Socrates’ indictment and condemnation 
in the copious comments of Burnet ad Ice. No listing of this text in the index locorum in Allen, 


1980a, nor yet in Brickhouse & Smith, 1989, who are exceptionally thorough in their 
scrutiny of Platonic texts bearing on the condemnation of Socrates. 165 19802: 28. 
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But would it “incense”? them in а way which has judicial force, 
feel that he is euilts 


em feel that he is guilty of the dread crime of impiety? This 
seems to be the drift of what he savs in T2, T3 above. The following 
hypothesis is suggested by these remarks: it is not for the mere 
holding of heterodox religious opinions that one would be judged 
guilty of impiety by dicasts sitting on one’s case, but for what one did 
about those opinions; only if one proceeded to proselytize (to " make 
others like himself"), would he be found guilty. If we scan our 
sources for collateral evidence fro and con we shall find nothing 
whatever that tells against the hypothesis; what there is of it agrees 
with it in every case, and to that extent confirms it. 

In Xenophon's Memorabilia (1.4.2), to begin with, we hear of one 
of Socrates’ close associates, Aristodemus,!9? who “was known to 
make no sacrifices to the gods nor pravers to them nor use divination, 
but ridiculed those who did." Aristodemus is not an atheist, but 
thinks the deity “тоо great to be in need of my tendance" (1.4.10). 
Even so, that he could not only deliberately opt out of participation 
in the ritual, but brag about it with impunity, scoffing at those who 
did comply with the prescribed observances, speaks eloquently for 
the wide margin of deviant religious belief and practice that was 
tolerated in Athens. Though his conduct is clearly impious, 
Aristodemus has no fear of prosecution under the law, for if he did 
he would have kept his delinquencies to himself; be would certainly 
not have acknowledged them provocatively, ridiculing observers of 
the ritual. His case would be inexplicable unless there was some 
special circumstance which made him feel that he had nothing to 
fear. Our hypothesis tells us what this circumstance could be: while 
he thinks the cult observances ridiculous and says so freely upon 
occasion, there is no indication in Xenophon's narrative that he 
makes active efforts to `“ teach " his impious views; he laughs at those 
who do not share them, but makes no effort to convert them. 

Consider further Plutarch's report of the decree of Diopeithes :°’ 


T4 Plutarch, Pericles 32.1: About this time [near the start of the 
Peloponnesian War]... Diopeithes brought in a decree providing for the 
impeachment of those who did not believe in the gods or taught doctrines 
about the heavens, directing suspicion at Pericles by means of Anaxagoras. 


166 Cf. Plato, Smp. 1738-1744: the dialogue purports to derive from Aristodemus’ eyewitness 
account of the original events. 

167 The historical accuracy of this report has been disputed, but no cogent ground has yet 
been cited, in my view, Гог its denial. The one given by David Cohen (1980: 699) ~ that 
we have no corroboration of it in near-contemporary sources — is insufficient: Plutarch 
was exceedingly well-read in the fifth- and fourth-century literature; it is not likely that 
he would cite the decree in such circumstantial form without some support in his sources. 
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Anaxagoras, the obvious butt of this first attempt to bring impious 
Бере Еа under He baie Ge тїйє Там мз not а private 
investigator of the heavens, sojourning in Athens on a personal visit 
to Pericles and other friends. He was the author of books which 
reached a wide public: three decades later, at the time of Socrates? 
trial, they were still being sold at popular prices in Athens. There can 
be little doubt that it was for this — for the influence of his teachings, 
so pernicious, in the eyes of traditionalists — that h% presence in 
Athens would provoke this unprecedented legislation. 

And as for Socrates himself, despite his protestations that he “had 
never been anyone’s teacher” (Ap. 33A5-6),195 his public persona 
was most certainly perceived as that of a teacher of the young. When 
the "Thirty introduced repressive legislation aimed directly at him it 
was only through his teaching that they tried to shut him up: 


T5 Xenophon, Мет. 1.2.31: When Critias was one of the Thirty and was 
drafting laws along with Charicles...he inserted a clause which made it 
illegal to teach the art of specch.!5* 


" Teaching the art of speech," however inept as a description of 
Socrates’ elenctic encounters with youthful interlocutors, would 
capitalize on the popular impression, fostered by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, that he was a teacher of the young: the formula would be 
elastic enough to cover whatever activities were involved in his 
relation to younger associates. Though no reference to his teaching 
is made in the formal indictment at his trial, we know that his 
efficacy as a teacher figured prominently in the public recollection of 
his condemnation. Addressing a popular court 50 years after thc 
event Aischines singles it out as the cause of the verdict. 


TO Aeschines, Contra Timarchum 173: Men of Athens, vou executed Socrates 
the sophist because he was shown to have bcen the educator of Critias, one 
of the Thirty who subverted the democracy.!*? 


Rank-and-file Athenians would have no idea of what went on 
between Socrates and high-born younger friends of his, like Critias 
and Alcibiades, in the supposed process of education" which was 
alleged to have corrupted them. But neither would they have any 
difficulty in generalizing from the personal experience many of them 
had had with Socrates in chance encounters with him on the street 
or in the marketplace. Knowing his uncanny power to make 
168 Cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1.2.3-8. 

169 Cf. Xenophon, Afem. 4-4-3: “they forbade him to converse with the young.” 


170 Alcibiades’ name was coupled with that of Critias in other versions of the accusation: 
Xenophon, Мет. 1.2.12—16. 
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mincemeat of traditional opinions of theirs which he "examined, 


they would infer that the honest beliefs about the gods these voung 


considerable confidence that if Socrates had been content to pursue 
his philosophizing in private conversations with fellow-seekers after 
truth, he need have had no fear that his unorthodox religious views 
would have got him into trouble with the law. Since he wrote no 
books, the opinions he debated with his friends would not have made 
him vulnerable to prosecution. What did, was the aggressiveness of 
his public mission — the fact that he felt constrained to philosophize 
on the streets of Athens, "examining himself and others, 7171 
deploying his corrosive dialectic "оп everyone of you I happen to 
meet," “everyone of vou I run into. young and old, alien or 
citizen, 71? 


7.1 PLATO VS. XENOPHON ON SOCRATES’ REJECTION 
OF RETALIATION 


In chapter 3, I confronted one of the main divergences between 
Plato's and Xenophon's testimony : Socrates’ profession ofignorance, 
made so emphatically and recurrently in Plato, is never heard in 
Xenophon. As I remarked at the time the latter’s silence on a theme 
which figures so prominently in the former has the force of implicit 
denial. In chapter 7 we run into an суеп sharper clash. Xenophon's 
Socrates endorses fulsomely the traditional good-to-friends, evil-to- 
enemies sentiment”? which Plato’s rejects so sharply that he makes 
its rejection the touchstone of whether or not one is prepared to side 
with him against * the many. 7171 Whose testimony should we accept? 
When faced with the conflict on Socratic ignorance we had other 
witnesses to break the deadlock. Aristotle, Aeschines Socraticus, 
Colotes, Cicero, Aelius Aristides support Plato toa man. Xenophon 
is the odd man out. In the present case there are no other witnesses, 
No one beside Plato says or implies that Socrates believes that the 
just man will not return evil for evil. Why take Plato's word against 
Xenophon's? 


171 Ар. 28£ and 38a {previously quoted in ch. 4 n. 13.. As I have emphasized іп ch. 4. 
“examining” others is the life-blood of the elenchus. When he shifts to "examining " only 
himself, as in the Lysts, the elenchus is already dead. 

172 Ap. 29D, 304 (quoted in ch. 4, n. 14). 173 See п. 52, in ch. 7. 

174 СЕ тїзїп ch. 8. 
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We may fall back on the general grounds on which Plato's 
tesiimiony has the greater credibility: be had come to know Socrates 
intimately over a period of years before his master's death and then 
had spent many years deepening and clarifying that knowledge by 
writing philosophy as a Socratic. Xenophon’s acquaintance with 
Socrates is of unknown duration and probably no better than casuai. 
And in Plato we have a witness who could be counted on to 
understand the philosopher in Socrates as only a philésopher could, 
while the best we could expect from Xenophon is what we could 
learn about Socrates from a gifted litterateur. Suppose we had two 
accounts of Bertrand Russell’s philosophy, one from G. E. Moore, 
the other from H. G. Wells. Would we hesitate for a moment 
between the two? 

But there is still one more thing to consider which may help us 
decide. In that single text quoted as T25 in chapter 3 we saw 
Xenophon put into the mouth of Нірріаз a sentiment which sits 
poorly with the account of Socrates throughout the Memorabilia as a 
tirelessly didactic thinker, hardly ever at a loss for the answer to any 
of the questions he asks or is asked, trotting out in a single chapter 
(3.6) nine potted definitions of ethical and political terms??? for just 
four of which Socrates had searched in vein in as many dialogues in 
Plato, while in T25 Hippias in Xenophon, much like Thrasymachus 
in Plato, protests Socrates’ “questioning and refuting everyone, 
while never willing to render an account yourself to anyone or state 
your own opinion about anything. 717? There is nothing in any of 
Xenophon's Socratic writings to undercut as sharply the rep- 
resentation of Socrates in the Afemoradilia as falling in blandly with 
the conventional ethos of helping friends and harming enemies. But 
if we go to the Cyropaedia we can find, in its book їп, something which 
gives us good reason to question if Xenophon is really unaware of 
Socrates’ rejection of this ethos. This comes in a charmingly related 
episode in the Cyropaedia. I shall recount it briefly. 

Such terms of peace as Thucydides’ Athenians had been 
challenged to propose after the Spartan reverse at Sphacteria'’’ — 
terms generous enough to evoke a "return of virtue" — Xenophon's 
Cyrus does offer with panache to a defeated enemy in book ш of the 
Cyropaedia. The king of Armenia had treacherously breached his 
treaty obligations to his Persian overlord, defaulüng on a payment 
of the stipulated tribute, fortifying a stronghold on the slv, and 


175 Of piety (4.6.24, justice (4.6.6), beauty (4.6.9), courage (4.6.10), kingship and tyranny, 
aristocracy, plutocracy, democracy (4.6.12). 
176 Cf. n. 95 in ch. 3. 177 Cf. the discussion of T14 in ch. 7. 
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attempting to spirit his queen out of the danger-zone and much 
treasure with her. When Cyrus gets wind of this he acts with 
lightning speed: his forces surround the Armenian king’s and 
capture the queen, her retinue, and the treasure. With the enemy 
now completely in his power Cyrus ponders how he should deal with 
the king's treachery. Tigranes, the latter's eldest son, had been a 
hunting-mate of Cyrus. He now asks if he may give advice. Cyrus 
says he is " most eager" to hear it because Tigranes had had as tutor 
a much-admired *sophist" (3.1.14). This is what Tigranes counsels 
(the advice coming directly from himself, but undoubtedly reflecting 
the teaching of the "зорбіз 7): let Cyrus give the captured rebel 
terms whose generosity will not onlv * bring him to his senses" — the 
shock of his debacle has already done that — but evoke such gratitude 
as to turn him into a devoted friend for ever after. 

But who is the mysterious *sophist"? Up to this point, he could 
have been anyone who had read that passage in Thucydides (T14 in 
chapter 7) and pondered its lesson. But something stranger is vet to 
come. Tigranes discloses that his father had ordered the execurion of 
the “sophist, " fearing he had ^ corrupted " the prince by supplanting 
the father in the youth’s affections. Here is the rest of his report to 
Cyrus: 


Q 


Cyrop. 3.1.38: “When he was about to be put to death the sophist called 
out to me, ‘Tigranes, don't bate your father for killing me: he didn’t do it 
from ill-will but from ignorance. For everything men do from ignorance I 
consider involuntary.” 


In no surviving Greek text is the origin of the Socratic paradox that 
all wrongdoing is due to ignorance credited directly to anyone but 
Socrates.!? If no more than this doctrine had been put into the 
mouth of the *sophist, " this would itself have given us good reason 
for associating the mvsterious figure with Socrates. But this is just the 
half of it. What the Armenian king feared above all was the loss of 
his son's affection. The "зорбізг, " knowing this, does his best to 
prevent the loss. Instead of railing at the king for the cruel murder 
of an innocent man, who moreover had been his own guest as his 
son's tutor, the "sophist" tries to make Tigranes understand and 


178 Plato puts it into Socrates’ mouth in Ap. 25E-264, Pr. 345E, and С. 509E ‘quoted as T20 
in ch. 3). It is never ascribed to Socrates by Xenophon, pace Zeller, 1885: 143. who so 
alleges because he thinks it follows from the doctrines in Mem. 3.9.4; 4.6.6 and тг. That 
it does follow is doubtful; but even if it did, it is clear from Zeller's quotations ad loc. that 
only in Plato is it ascribed directly to Socrates ‘and, less directly, in Aristotle, Magna 
Moralia 1187a5-13: cf. comment on this and associated texts by Deman, 1942: 107-11}, 
never in Xenophon. 
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forgive the crime, retaining, in spite of it, affection for his erring 
father. 

On the identity of the "sophist" we get no further clue in the 
Cyropaedia. But just from this fleeting off-stage appearance of his we 
can tell that two doctrines - that all evil action is involuntary, and 
that one should never return evil for evil - which Plato treats as 
uniquely Socratic, never credited to Socrates in Xenophon's Socratic 
wriüngs, Xenophon nonetheless knows well enough to dramatize 
them poignantly in his edifying fiction. Can we doubt he also knows 
their Socratic provenance? 


on 
оп 


8.1 HEDONISM FAUTE DE MIEU XU? 


Agreeing with Zeyl (1980: 250-69), I firmly detach Socrates in the 
Protagoras from the hedonistic premise (" Н” for short) on which he 
hangs his argument for the impossibility of akrasia in that dialogue 
(Pr. 3518-3бок), Is then that argument sophistical? By no means. 
There is no sophistry in arguing to some such effect as this: 
"Protagoras, when vou were first asked point-blank if you accept H 
you demurred (351c-D7); but then it turned out by vour own 
admission (358в3-6) that you do accept it after all. Let me then 
show vou that if H is what you do believe in your heart of hearts. 
then I can claim you as a fellow-believer in the impossibility of 
akrasta, surprising and unwelcome though you might find this,” 
Years ago (1956: xl, n. 50; I had thought it “most unlikely ™ that 
Socrates would have so used H: for this, I had said then, “would 
have encouraged the listener to believe a falsehood.” But this was long 
before I had caught on to the import of Socratic irony and had not 
yet pondered the fidelity with which Socrates lives out his conception 
of himself as an clenctic teacher. If vou are Xenophon and assume 
that Socrates thinks as all Bien pensants do about piety or about 
benefiting friends and harming enemies, Socrates will feel no 
obligation to apply therapy to your myopia: he lets you be. And if 
you are Alcibiades in his belle coque and read into Socrates 
innocently flirtatious double entendres what most people would in 
Athens, again he lets you be. If Xenophon or Alcibiades are to find 
out that they are wrong, they must find out their error for 
themselves. That Alcibiades did and Xenophon didn’t seems to have 
caused Socrates no loss of sleep. Why then should he have worried 
over the fact that Protagoras or any of those other folk who heard 
that debate were "encouraged to believe" that Socrates had a soft 
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spot in his heart for hedonism or even, perhaps, that he was а 
hedonist himself? Is it even clear that, if they did so believe, Socrates 
would have thought it a disaster? Not clear at all, considering that 
Aristippus, arch-hedonist, founder of the doctrine, was a member of 
Socrates’ own inner circle. I take Socrates’ view to be that if one has 
not yet come in sight of the Sovereignty of Virtue, hedonism faute de 
mieux would still be better than living in a muddle: it would provide 
one with a low-grade morality of utility which, bad as it is, could at 
least save one from the self-destructive ways of the likes of Critias and 
Alcibiades. 

Here pleasure would serve as the measure of the relative value of 
non-moral goods in abstraction from moral ones, thus providing a 
limited use of the “measuring art” of Pr. 356E-357a. As I have 
pointed out elsewhere, 80 all of the examples in the debate with the 
men of “the multitude" in the Pr. involve exclusively non-moral 
goods (health, wcalth, national power. 353C-354B). The hedonistic 
equation, “good = pleasant," is effected by suppressing all moral 
considerations (по reference to KaAGV, Sikaiov, etc. in the whole of 
354Е-357Е), thus ignoring for the purposes of the argument the 
necessary bond between goodness and moral virtue. Socrates might 
well allow that in those cases in which that bond offers no guidance 
for choice ‘because we arc confronting alternatives which are 
equally consistent. with virtue) the issue betwcen practicable 
alternatives is legitimately decidable on the basis of hedonic values. 
‘Later in the debate with Protagoras moral virtue is grafted on 
pleasure by ad hoc agreement!?! and the graft is used at 359E — 
ironically, І think ~ to show Protagoras that he must regard all 
honorable actions as pleasant and therefore regard the brave man's 
preference for wounds or death to life-saving flight as hedonistically 
justifiable [contrast С. 49845-49858]. 

In elucidating Pr. 35447357 we should Бе on our guard against 
the lofty connotations of “salvation” triggered by so translating 
‘unavoidably, по doubt) #owoev (saved "? at 356E1 and соттріа 
(‘salvation’) at 357^6—7;. As a caution against such spurious 
evocations we might compare the sea-captain who "saves" his 
passengers, the general who "saves" cities, the doctor who “saves” 
patients (С. 5г2в-р), leading Socrates to remark, “see if what is 
noble and good is something different from saving [one’s life] and 
having it saved” (51206-8): and we might recall that Sophocles 


180 Vlastos, 1969: 71-88, a paper much in need of revision at other points. 
18: “Are not all actions honorable when taken with a view to leading a painless life?“ 
Protagoras agrees 135823-6;. 
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makes Odysseus invoke "salvation" to justify the low trick on 
Philoctetes. Neoptolemus: “ Don't you think that it is base to he?” 
Odysseus: “Not if the lie brings salvation” (РАйосі. 108-9). 


8.2  EUDAEMONISM IN THE СКІТО?І?? 


In view of the fact that the eudaemonist principle is not stated in the 
Cr., nor in the Ap. (neither of these dialogues makes ау reference to 
єобатиомїа as the ground of commitment to the Sovereignty of 
Virtue), objection may be taken to my use of it to elucidate the 
reasoning in the Crito. I would reply that there is no need to suppose 
that Plato feels constrained to articulate in any given dialogue all of 
the major assumptions which govern the reasoning in that dialogue 
— least of all in the Cr., which is conspicuously elliptical in its 
exposition of Socratic teaching, using the device of off-stage 
agreements (notably at 4946, "have we not frequently agreed in 
times past...) to simplify the argument, licensing Plato to leave 
unmentioned premises which are incontestably common ground as 
between Socrates and Crito. (When a proposition is part of the 
uncontroversial consensus Plato may feel free to leave it unmentioned 
throughout the Socratic dialogues: so, certainly, the assumption to 
which I call attention [n. 14 in chapter 8]. sc. that what is of ulümate 
concern for any given person is, essentially, that person's own 
happiness - a proposition which strikes the modern reader as 
contestable in the extreme.) In any case, we do get in the Crito (115 
in chapter 8) a statement equivalent to the Axiom, given the 
interchangeable use of ^happiness" and "good" (n. 20 in chapter 
8). 


8.3 THE GRAVEST FLAW IN THE INSTRUMENTALIST 
INTERPRETATION!?? 


To avoid the prima-facie implication of the identity of happiness to 
virtue in 115 (chapter 8) Socrates would have had to believe that the 
bond between virtue and happiness is purely instrumental, i.e. that 
the two are entirely distinct and are only causally connected. il 
follow the definition of “instrumental means” in Irwin, 1977a: 300, 
n. 53.) But if this were his view the all-important question, 7" What 
then is happiness?" would draw a blank: the composition of 
happiness, which every Greek moral theory undertakes to specify — 
as pleasure in position (1) above (pp. 204-8), as virtue in position (3), 


182 Cf. ch. 8, pp. 209-10. 183 Cf. ch. 8, pp. 204-5. 
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as virtue and intelligence along with a variety of subordinate goods 
in position (2) - would be left mysteriously indeterminate. This, 1 
now feel, is the gravest flaw in the instrumentalist interpretation of 
Socrates’ moral theory in Irwin, дууа: chapter 3, from whose 
detailed analyses of Socratic arguments I have learned so much. In 
Socrates’ moral theory, as expounded in that book, any good we care 
to mention (virtue, health, or whatever) has value only as an 
instrumental means — to what? To a happiness, allegedly the object of 
all men’s desire, which is left completely contentless (Irwin allows it 
content - pleasure - only іп 1977a: chapter 4, where Socrates 15 
made an out-and-out hedonist). 

In the Introduction I contested that interpretation on other 
grounds. Here I may point out that the whole interpretation is 
predicated on the assumption that if Socrates holds (as he 
unquestionably does) that virtue is desirable for the sake of 
happiness, he cannot hold that it is also desirable for its own sake. 
Irwin sees very clearly how mistaken were the Oxford moralists who 
imputed that assuniption to Plato and to Aristotle; but he believes 
that there is textual evidence for imputing it to Socrates just the 
same. Аз I argue in additional notes 8.4 and 8.5, there is no such 
evidence: when the texts on which he relics are fairly read, his 
instrumentalist interpretation of the Socratic theory will be seen to 
be textually groundless. 


8.4 ON GORGIAS 468s-c!** 


In his Commentary on the Gorgias (1979: 141) Irwin rightly protests 
Socrates! statement: 


Ti 468в9-с1: “those things which we do for the sake of something we do 
not wani them but that for whose sake we do them." 


It is perfectly proper to retort that if we consent to medical treatment 
we most certainly do want it. But does Socrates really mean to affirm 
the contrary? Does he mean to tell us that after we have gone to 
great trouble to get hold of a famous doctor, and paid him our good 
money for his treatment, we do not want that treatment? Wouldn't 
he be flying in the face of the most ordinary common sense if this 
were what he meant to say? Pressing the words Socrates has used in 
T1, Irwin proceeds to generalize their import, inferring that Socrates 
is endorsing the thesis that we can never want anything both for its own sake 
and for the sake of something else. 


184 Cf. п. 84 in ch. 5. 
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But let us read just beyond the above quoted statement to what 

Socrates says (468с2--5) nebbaher molücidatuon Ud 
T2 468с2-5: “Therefore (бра) to slaughter anyone or banish him from 
the city or confiscate his property we do not wish Just like that тт отоо) 
but if these things are beneficial we do wish them.” 
As I pointed out above in chapter 5, n. 77, in comment on this text, 
that curious expression BovAdueba атл OUTODS, aptly translated by 
Irwin “desire just like that,” can only refer to desiring an 
intermediate qua intermediate ~ desiring it without reference to the 
good expected from it; and this, according to Socrates would be 
impossible: whatever we do desire, he believes,!*? is desired only in so 
far as it is good ; and since intermediates are, bv definition, neither 
good nor bad, to desire an intermediate “just like that" would be an 
unperformable psychological act. To make excellent sense of the 
preceding statement we need only take Socrates to mean also at тї 
that we do not want the things he is talking about here, 
intermediates, “just like that" за qualification which he neglected 
to make then, recouping the loss in T2, the very next thing he goes 
on to say: “we do want them,” he says - we do want each and all 
of those things be classifies as intermediates, beginning with medical 
treatment — “if they are beneficial." Reading the “just like that" 
qualification into Tr, we make excellent sense of it, instead of the 
arrant nonsense it would otherwise be. This being the case, the 
principle of charity requires us to so read it. 

To recommend this charitable reading of Tr is not to suggest that 
it be given a clean bill of health. Taken by itself it would indeed be 
perverse. That Plato, a very exact stylist, should have allowed it in 
his text betrays an area of unclarity in his thinking — the very one, as 
I suggested in chapter 5, in my discussion of T17, which traps his 
Socrates into saving later on in the dialogue that he and Polus had 
agreed "that no one commits injustice desiring it, but that all who 
commit it do so involuntarily” (С. 509E [= T20 in chapter 5), the 
peg on which the doctrine that no one errs voluntarily (о0беїс &kcov 
&uaptéver) will be hung. But it is one thing to convict Socrates of 
dangerously unclear speaking and thinking in ТІ, quite another to 
infer that he clearly intends there to affirm an absurd proposition, 
ignoring the fact that in то, the statement he then proceeds to make 
immediately after T1 and in elucidation of it, shows that he means 
something entirely different which is completely free of that absurd 
implication. 

185 And has just asserted (468B7-8), in this immediate context, and will reiterate in it 
(468c5-7). 
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8.5 аута каб" ойто &уоба!®® 
In Eud: збе (128 in chapter 8 above) a new phrase enters 
Socrates’ moral vocabulary: used here for the first time in the 
Platonic corpus, it describes the moral virtues (wisdom explicitly and 
implicitly, by synecdoche, all the other virtues which are inter- 
entailing with it) atta ka? сот &yo8&. I take the literal 
translation to be “good just by themselves” or, equivalently “by 
themselves alone." I take каб" сута to mean “by themselves" (so 
Méridier, 1956, and Robin, 1956: "par eux-mémes 7), and сута to 
be used in the sense of сто = Solus; for examples see Riddell, 
1867: 134; and cf. Burnet's note (1911) on сото in the phrase 
Sikaiov сото at Phd. 65D4—5: "іп this technical sense aÙTÓ is a 
development of аўто, ‘alone.’ 

That this is the sense of адта Kad’ аута in T28 can be derived, in 
any case, directly from the context: the denial that the non-moral 
goods are афта Kad’ сута &yo8à brings to a head the thesis 
‘profusely illustrated by examples) that “without wisdom there is no 
benefit in any possession ^ (28185-6). So too in the doublet of T28 in 
the М. (878-880), where argument for the thesis that nothing is 
good Хоәр:ёдреуоу ётпоттиту (8765) culminates in the assertion that 
TOVTA та KATH Thu YUXTY айта цем каб’ atte oÙ тє фера OUTE 
РЛаВера вот, but become beneficial or detrimental просуєуоуєутіз 
Ppovnoews Т\ appocuvns. 

This tells against * goods in themselves " for с\т kad’ atte in T28 
(so in the Jowett translation and in Irwin's paraphrases of the 
passage in 1977a: 32): it builds into the translation the questionable 
claim that in speaking of non-moral goods as not good сат Kae’ 
айта Socrates is asserting that their value is merelv instrumental 
(which there is no reason to believe: he has said nothing which 
implies that health, wealth, and their likes have purely instrumental 
valuc;, and would be inconsistent with what he says in 725 (chapter 
8), at Є. 467E, where he ranks health and wealth with wisdom in 
contrast to the "intermediates" which are clearly the things which 
have only instrumental value. Sull more questionable is the 
rendering of the Greck phrase by “goods, considered in themselves," as 
e.g. in von Arnim’s paraphrase of the passage (1914: 126), "ап sich 
betrachtet keine Güter sind”: how could Socrates be saying that 
health and wealth, taken by themselves, are not good but * neither 
good nor evil” (von Arnim, loc. cit.) without welshing on what he has 
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said at T25, where he contrasts them with the “intermediates,” 
which are *ncither good nor evil" (C. 46786-7, 468c6)? 

A glance back at the use of the сото коб’ ото existence of the 
Platonic Form may be useful at this point. The same phrase 1s used 
for homologous purposes. In Eud. 281D-£ Plato uses the phrase to 
express the eudaemonic independence of the Socratic virtues; shortly 
after he would use it to express the existential independence of the 
Platonic Forms. * 


8.6 ow rr. 2198-2208!** 


The place of moral goods in contradistinction to non-moral goods, 
on one hand, or intermediates, on the other, is not considered in this 
passage. But this is no reason for supposing that they have been tacitly 
degraded to the status of instrumental goods. When Socrates warns 
at 219D2—4 against being deceived by “all those other things which, 
we said, were dear for its sake [sc. that of the proton philon], images of 
it, as it were" (219D2-4), it is tempting to take him to be warning 
that anything may so deceive us (hence that moral goods, no less than 
non-moral ones and intermediates, may). We should resist the 
temptation, reflecting how absurd it would be for Socrates to say that 
moral virtue (which 7 157 wisdom) should deceive us and recognizing 
that (pace Irwin, 1977: 85) nothing in 21902-4 requires this, for 
moral goods did not figure in that antecedent passage (2 19CI-D2) to 
which “we said" at 219D3 refers: only items in categories ш and Iv 
were mentioned, medicine and health ; and it would be unwarranted 
to generalize from items in category ш to items in category п (from 
non-moral goods to moral ones) — as much so as it would be to 
generalize from intermediates to goods in T25 (chapter 8). 

The same temptation must be resisted at 220A7--B5: " those things 
which we say are dear to us for the sake of something else secm to be 
dear only in a manner of speaking, while really dear is that very 
thing in which all those affections terminate, " If that last clause were 
allowed unrestricted generality (so Irwin, 19771: 85), it would carry 
the same implication as before, i.e. that moral goods, no less than 
other things, are not themselves “really dear." But nothing was said 
at 2190-22046 (from which the quoted statement is inferred: this is 
the force of yáp at 22047) to commit Socrates to holding that not 
only items in categories ш and ту - the only ones figuring in the 
examples in 219р-220А6 from which he is generalizing, all of them 
either intermediates (the wine serving as antidote to the poison; the 


187 Cf. n. 100 in ch. 8. 
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vessel carrying the wine) or non-moral goods (the gold and silver 
with which the wine is bought: — but also items in category п as well, 
moral goods (of which no mention whatever had been made in 
219D—220A6) are “dear only in a manner of speaking. 

If we heed this caution we shall not follow Irwin, who infers!* 


from the present passage in the Lysis that Socrates holds that if we 


choose something for the sake of something else we cannot also choose 
it for its own sake, and that if something contributes to another good 
it cannot be a good in itself. This faulty reading of Ly. 219c1-5 and 
219D2-220B5 is the major textual support he offers for the 
instrumentalist interpretation of Socrates’ moral theory. !*? 

188 1977a: 85. 

189 He also claims (іп his Commentary on the Gorgias (1979: 141)) some support from С. 


4685-c (discussed in additional note 8.4); but he says that “wanting something both as 
a means and as an end is more clearly ruled out in Ly. 2204-в. 
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